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Conferees Sen 
Finance Measure 


To Both Houses 


Final Passage of Completed| A 


Reconstruction Bill as 


Agreed to in Conference) 


To Be Expedited 
Land Bank Aid Bill 


Sent to President 








Appropriations Committee Pre- 
pares to Consider Resolu- 


tion to Provide 500 Million | s3 


For Finance Corporation 





The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion bill (H. R. 7360)) was formally re- 
turned to the House and Senate, Jan. 21, 
by their respective conference committees 
which, on the preceding night, had 
reached an agreement reconciling the dif- 
ferences in the legislation as it was passed 
by the two Houses of Congress. (The full 
text of the bill as agreed upon is printed 
on page 8.) 


Notice of the conference agreement was | 


filed in the Senate by Senator Walcott 


by Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 


Ozark, Ala., but action was deferred in! 


each place. 

The report made by the conference com- 
mittees gives the legislation a preferential 
parliamentary status so that consideration 
of it can go forward, Jan. 22, if legislative 
arrangements permit. 

Land Bank Measures 


Congress, on Jan. 20, completed action 
on the bill (H. R. 6172), which would 
make $125,000,000 available to Federal land 
banks. This bill now goes to the President 
for his signature. The House, first, and 
then the Senate approved the conferees’ 
report on the measure. 


vide $25,000,000, of the $125,000,000, to be 
used specifically for the purpose of ex- 
tending the payments owed on mortgages 
by those who have borrowed from the 
Federal land banks. Machinery is set up 
to enable the banks to renew overdue 


installments and to accept these payments | 
(The | 


rover a period of five years or less. 
Senate’s discussion of the conferees’ re- 
port and the full text of the bill as sent 
to the President are printed on page 3.) 

Preparing Formal Report 

While the bill with all of its provisions 
as agreed to in conference was placed 
before the House and Senate, respectively, 
the conference committees had not fin- 
ished formation of their action in time 
to file a formal report during the day. 
Preparation of the statement reporting 
the changes made in conference continued 
at a night meeting between Senator Wal- 
cott and several other members of the 
two groups that had been part of two 
days in reaching an agreement. 

@ Prior to affixing their signatures to the 
bill, the conferees met and read it section 
by section in review of the work they 
had done on the day and the night before. 
They then directed Senator Walcott and 
Mr. Steagall to report the results of the 
conference to their respective chamber. 


Appropriation to Be Considered 
Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 


Measure Would Appropriate | 
375 Million for Federal 
Emergency Relief 


FAVORABLE report on the bill (S. 
3045) to provide Federal aid for the 
unemployed was ordered Jan. 21 by the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures. The 
action was taken, it was announced orally 
by Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- | 
sin, Chairman, following the executive} 
session, by a vote of 6 to 2. | 

A favorable report to the futl Commit- | 
tee was ordered recently by the Manu- 
factures subcommittee which conducted 
hearings on the legislation. The bill to be 
reported by the Committee is one jointly 
introduced by Senators La Follette and 
Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, which was | 
drafted following the hearings on two in-| 


| 
| 
| 





| dividual bills (S. 262 and S. 174), sponsored 


| 


by the two Senators. 
The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
75,000,000, no more than $125,000,000 of 


| which is to be spent during the current 


| fiscal year. 


(Rep.), of Connecticut, and in the House | 


As approved, the revised bill would pro- | 


It sets up a Federal emer- 
gency relief board, including the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor and charging the Children’s Bu- 
}reau chief with the administration of the 
act. Funds are to be allocated to the 
States on a population basis through State 
2 


[Continued on Page Column 4.] 


Defense Department 
Favored to Reduce 


Army and Navy Cost’ 





Representative Byrns Says | 
Uniting of Both Branches | 
Would Add to Efficiency | 


And Permit Economy 


Declaring that his bill (H. R. 7012) for | 
| the estabzishment of a department of na- 
tional defense, combining the Army, Navy 
and Aeronautics, would be in the inter- 
est of economy and efficiency. Repre- 
sentative Byrns ‘(Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., appeared before the House com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments Jan. 21, urging favorable action 
{on his measure. 

Mr. Byrns, who is Chairman of 
House Committee on Appropriations, pre- 
| dicted that although immediate results 
may not be obtained, that within three 
years after the consolidation would be put 
in effect a saving to the Federal Treas- 
ury of $100,000,000 annually would be real- 
ized. 





Views of Department Heads 

Letters of comment relative to the bill 
which had been received by the Commit- 
tee from the Secretaries of War an’ Navy, 
were before the Committee. Both opposed 
the enactment of the bitl on the grounds 
that the advantages to be gained would 
be far outweighed by the disadvantages 
to be suffered. 

In both it was contended that the wide*y 
separated fields of action of these two na- 
tional defense services, the totally dissimi- 
lar conditions under which they function, 
and the fact that in the normal case they 
could not operate against the same tactical 
objectives, makes it advisable that separate 
establishments be maintained, to develop 


ville, Tenn., Chairman of the House Com- special staff organizations for each. 


mittee on Appropriations, stated orally 


Jan. 21 that his Committee on Jan. 22 | 
will consider resolutions providing for an} 
appropriation of $500,000,000, to be used as} 
the capital stock of the Reconstruction | 


Fiance Corporation, and an appropriation 
of $415,000, to be used for the expenses 


of the American delegation to the General | 


Disarmament Conference at Geneva. These 
funds are asked in the Bureau of the 
Budget estimates, submitted Jan. 21 to 
the House, he said. 


Test of Communications 

The communication from the President 
and accompanying recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget requesting appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 for the reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation follow: 

“The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“Sir: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with for the consideration of Congress, an 
estimate of appropriation for the Treasury 


Department for $500,000,000 for the fisca?} 


year 1932 and to remain available until 
expended, for the subscription to capital 
stock, reconstruction finance corporation. 
“I am transmitting this estimate of ap- 
propriation at this time so that the im- 
portant operations of the corporation may 
be commenced at the earliest possible date. 
“Further details regarding this estimate 
are set forth in the letter of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, which is 
transmitted herewith. Respectfully, 
(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 
Mr. Roop’s Message 
“Sir: By your direction, in anticipation 
* of the early enactment and approval of 
bill H. R. 7360, ‘an act to provide emer- 
gency financing facilities for financial in- 
stitutions, to aid in financing agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, and for other 
purposes,’ I have the honor to submit 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1f.] 
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To Heads of Families: 


Women With Other Means of 
Support to Be Removed 
The French Ministry of Labor is tak- 


ing official steps to eliminate women who | 
have other means of support from posi- | 
tions that may be held by men who have} 


dependents, according to a report from 
the Paris consulate. This action follows 
the growth of unemployment throughout 
the republic. 


Particular stress is being placed upon 
the necessity of discharging foreign em-| 
ployes of either sex in favor of employ-,; 


ing war veterans and men with families, 
the report states. In several instances 
the official aspect of the ministry's at- 
tention to this matter has resulted in the 
prompt replacement of women and fore 
eign workers by men. 

The ministry's representatives are mak- 
ing visits to determine whether or not 
it is economically necessary for individua? 
women workers to continue to hold their 
tenes by the Department of 

4 ‘ommerce, 


Need for Economy 

“This is one of the most important mat- 
ters before Congress,’ Mr. Byrns declared 
jat the outset of his testimony. 

“We have reached the point where we 
have to cut expenditures of the Federal 
Government, which have climbed to pro- 
| portions where the people are unable to 
bear them longer. Last year the total 
Federal, State and municipa: expenditures 
were $15,000,000,000, $5,000.000,000 more 
than at any other time in the history of 


least afford to pay. 
manded.” 

He said that the purpose of his pro- 
| posal was to prevent duplication of effort 
and expenditures, and that the President 
has advocated consodilations of Federal 
agencies for a number of years. 

Pointing out that numerous commis- 
sions had been appointed in the past to 
investigate the practicability of various 
consolidations, Mr. Byrns criticized this 
method of accomplishing the purpose, be- 
cause, he said, no results were obtained. 
If this consolidation is to be made, he 
added, the committee will have to make 
it, just as it did the consolidation of the 
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d Bill to Aid Jobless 
Reported to poe U 
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The United 


Mortgage Banks 


rged to Finance 
Low Cost Homes 


System Is Needed to Round 
Out Credit Structure of 


Government, Senate Com- | 


mittee Is Told 


Limitation on Loans 
Is Declared Too Low 


Denies Benefits to Working 
Man, According to ‘Testi- 
mony of Robert Oakman 


And Isadore Friedlander 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, holding 
hearings on Home Loan Bank legislation, 
was told by witnesses, Jan. 21, that the 
Government needs some form of a mort- 
gage bank system to round out its credit 
structure, and that an obligation rests 
upon Congress to provide means by which 
homes of small cost may be financed. 

Robert Oakman, of Detroit, Mich., for- 
mer State Tax Commissioner of that State, 
urged creation of a mortgaging banking 
system, as did Isadore Friedlander, of the 
Gibraltar Building and Loan Association 
of Houston, Tex. Each witness maintained 
that since the Government already is in 
the credit business it should provide means 








for financing the ‘“workingman’s home.” 


Urged Bill Be Rewritten 

But Mr. Oakman criticized the bill (S. 
2959) which is the measure by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, and before the 
subcommittee of which he is chairman. 
He said that it did not meet the recom- 
mendations of the President, and urged 
that it be rewritten to include provisions 
carrying out the ideas of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, which he endorsed. 

“You have put in this bill a provision 
limiting the loans to 50 or 60 per cent,” 
he said. “That is one of the prime de- 
fects. By including that you not only 
have made it impossible for the working- 
man to go ahead with home ownership 
without a previous start, but you have 
fixed it so that there will be a gradual 
depletion of resources of loaning agen- 
cies which have put up twice as much 
collateral. 

Illustrates Operation of Loan 


“Under the terms of this bill, what hap- 
pens? A banker makes a loan, say, of 
$3,000, or about half of the value of a 
house. The banker wants to transfer that 
mortgage to the Government bank. What 
does he get for it? He can get only 60 
per cent of this $3,000 A-1 security, or 
$1,800.” 

Mr. Oakman declared the President had 
proposed a program that not only would 
aid in refinancing, but would help in start- 
ing out. He felt that the bill, as drawn, 
might reach some of the present weak 
spots, but its scope is limited “beyond all 
consideration of what we expected.” The 
witness said in reply to a question by Sen- 
atur Couzens (‘Rep.), of Michigan, that 
there was really no way by which to fix 
the bottom limit of how much capital a 
home-buyer should possess before start- 
ing on a home-buying effort. He said he 
had sold houses with cash payments as 
low as 1 per cent of the total cost, and 
others at 5 per cent. 

“It depends entirely on the purchaser,” 
he continued. “But the amount he should 
have is quite outside the question as this 
bill is drawn, for it doesn’t help that type 
to get started.” 


Mr. Oakman Offers Program 
Mr. Oakman offered a program or out- 


line of the provisions which he consid- |} 


ered necessary to meet the President’s 
prop sal. It was included in a prepared 
statement which he read. 

The danger to loaning agencies whose 


the country, and it is a time now when| assets are now frozen was depicted by Mr. 
revenues are lowest and the people can/| Friedlander, who thought that unless some 
Drastic action is de-| resources are opened up to them “a great 


many will break down” in the service they 
are organized to render. His own asso- 
ciation, he said, had an income last year 
of about $3,250,000, and was able to make 


loans of only $350,000. This condition re- | 


sulted, he explained, not from defaults 
and failures, but from the withdrawals 
that have occurred. 

“We have these securities,’ he added, 
“that are perfectly good and are being 
paid out. But we have no place to go 
for discounting them that we may have 
new money to go ahead. The banks want 
to remain liquid and they can not be 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Enrollment in Schools of Nation 


000 between 1920 and 1930 in the 


United States, causing the various 
types of schoo%s throughout the coun- 
try to provide facilities for 20 per cent 
< the Federal Office of 
Education announces in a statistical 
statement summarizing the enrollments 
for the past decade made public Jan. 21. 

Today, the statement asserts, seven 
out of every ten Americans between 5 
and 20 years of age attends school. The 
following additional information con- 
| cerning enrollment in proportion to 
population, by age, and geographic di- 
visions was supplied: 

For the United States as a whole, of 
the 17,209,566 persons from 7 to 13 years 
of age, 16,398,400, or 95.3 per cent, at- 
tended school at the end of the decade. 
This was an advance from 90.6 per cent 
in 1920. 

Those between the ages of 14 and 15 
numbered 4,678,084 for the Nation, while 
| 4,156,378 or 88.8 per cent, were enrolled 

in school. In 1920, onty 79.9 per cent 

of this group was in school. Turning to 

those between the ages of 16 and 17, 

which numbered 4,663,137, 57.3 per cent, 

or 2,669,857, were enrolled. In 1920 only 
| 42.9 per cent of this group entered 
school. 

There are 6,815,710 persons within the 
country between the ages of 18 and 20, 
of which number 1,456,784, or 21.4 per 
cent, go to school. In 1920 this group, 


students, 


GCHOOL enrollment increased 5,690,- 
| xn 

| more 

} 





the lowest of all, constituted but 148 
per cent of that age population. 

One of the significant increases has 
been among adults above 21 years of 
age in turning toward organized edu- 
cation. The number of students 21 or 
over increased during the decade nearly 
300 per cent. In 1920 but 344,789 adults 
attended school. In 1930 the number 
had increased beyond 1,034,000. 

According to geographic division, New 
England, with 98.2 per cent, has the 
highest percentage of children between 
7 and 13 years of age in school. All 
other divisions have 97 per cent or over 
of their school poputzation within this 
age group actually enrolled except the 
West South Central, the East South 
Central, the Mountain, and the Soufnh 
Atlantic States, which muster between 
90 and 95 per cent. 

With 98.4 per cent of its children in 
school, Nebraska leads all other States 
in enrollment in ratio to this population 
age group. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, and Wyoming enroll over 98 per 
cent of their children from 7 to 13 
vears old. South Carolina enrolls but 
86.4 per cent of hers and thereby ranks 
lowest in percentage. 

Louisiana, which had only three- 
fourths of its 7 to 13 year old children in 
school in 1920, had nearly nine-tenths 
of them in the classrooms by 1930. 
Arizona raised here percentage enroll- 
ment in this age level from 78.8 in 1920 
to 90.8 in 1930. 


New Construction 
Declines in Month 


Drop of 28.5 Per Cent Shown 
In Building Permits Issued 
In 348 Cities 

UILDING construction, as reflected in| 
permits issued in 348 of the nation’s 
larger cities, showed a considerable de- 
cline from November to December, ac- 
cording to a statement Jan. 21 by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
The number of permits dropped 28.5 per | 
cent, and the estimated expenditures for 
building operations fell 14.9 per cent, it 
| was stated. The decline was noticed in all 
| types of construction, including residen- 


| tial, nonresidential, and alterations and 
repairs. The statement follows in full 
text: 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
| United States Department of Labor has 
}received building permit reports from 348] 
|identical cities, having a population of | 
| 25,000 or over for the months of Novem-| 
| ber, 1931, and December, 1931. According 
to these reports there was a decrease of 28.5) 
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Film Exhibitors 


Oppose Proposed 
Admissions Tax 


Levy of 10 Per Cent Would| 
Close Many Motion Pic- 
ture Houses, Committee 
On Ways and Means Told 


Warn of Increase | 


In Unemployment 


| Theaters Declared to Be Educa- 


tional and Needed to Sus- 
tain Public Morale During 
Economic Emergency 


The proposed 10 per cent tax on theater 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Higher Differential 
In Coal Rate Denied 


Present Structure in Northern 
And Southern Fields Held 
Equitable by I. C. C. 


de proposal of coal operators in north- 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
bituminous fields to increase the present 
differential existing between those fields 





and the soft coal fields of Virginia, West | 


Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee on 
shipments to Lake Erie ports for water 
transhipment beyond, was dismissed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 21. (Docket No. 23240.) 


The northern operators held that the | 
present 35 cent per net ton differential 
favoring the northern fields under their 


|southern competitors was prejudicial to 


the North and unduly preferential of the 


| South, and urged that the former 45 cent 
|per ton differential be restored by a 10 


per cent ton increase in freight rates on 


| southern lake cargo coal. 
| 


| The Commission held that the present 
| rate structure was not prejudicial or pref- 
| erential, and dismissed the complaints of 
| the Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate Commit- 


per cent in the number and a decrease) admissions would close many motion pic-|tee and the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
of 14.9 per cent in the estimated expendi-|ture theaters, increasing unemployment Traffic Bureau against the Baltimore & 


tures for total building operations, com- 
paring the permits issued 
with those issued in November. 


and eliminating sources of wholesome en- 


in December | tertainment which are “absolutely neces- | 
New resi- | sary” to sustain morale and check discon- 


dential buildings decreased 31.3 per cent| tent among the people in a time of busi- 
in number and 37.9 per cent in estimated | mess emergency such as the present, C. C. 


cost. 


New nonresidential buildings de-|Pettijohn, of New York City, told the 


creased 35 per cent in number but in-| House Committee on Ways and Means 


creased .7 of 1 per cent in estimated cost. | J@n. 21. 


Additions, alterations and repairs de-| 
creased 24.8 per cent in number and 18.8 
per cent in estimated cost. During Decem- | 
ber 3,508 family dwellings were provided. 
This is a decrease of 38.4 per cent as com- 
pared with November. 

Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded 101 building con- 
tracts during December at a total cost 
of $11,901,912. 

Comparing permits issued in 297 iden- 


= ' 
{Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) | 


‘Two-year Suspension 
‘Of Anti-trust Statutes. 
| Sought to Aid Trade 


|Proposal as Reconstruction | 
Measure Is Offered to 
President by Charles F. 
Abbott of Steel Group 


As an emergency reconstruction measure 
a two-year truce in the anti-trust laws was 
proposed to President Hoover at the White 
House on Jan. 21 by Charles F. Abbott, 
of New York, executive director of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction. 


At least a temporary modification of 
the anti-trust laws, Mr. Abbott declared, 
is imperative in order to permit the for- 
mation of trade associations to stabilize 
business conditions for small concerns. | 
Otherwise, Mr. Abbott said, failure may 
impend for thousands of large and small 
business organizations scattered through- | 
out the country. 


Stimulating Effect Seen 


Mr. Abbott said that the President's; 
relief program would stimulate the recov- 
ery of business but he pointed out that} 
@ great many independent firms are 
threatened by destructive competition 
which has eliminated profits. Under the| 
circumstances stabilization through the} 
influence of trade associations is neces- 
sary, he added, but such associations are| 
|} hampered by fear of prosecution under 
| the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Abbott’s views of the situation, as 
outlined to Mr. Hoover, follow in full text: 

The relief program submitted to Con- 
gress by the President will help to a very 
large extent in reestablishing confidence 
and stimulating recovery in_ business. 
Through his knowledge, experience and 
and initiative, President Hoover made an 
important contribution to our business, 
financial and public interests. 

Cites Industrial Troubles 

There is, however, a problem of vital 
{importance that should be given immediate 
attention and relief extended if the full 
effect of the present program is to be real- 
ized. I refer to the thousands of inde- 


} 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 





Construction Bill 
For Navy Studied 


reefs 


Amendments Before Vote 


the Vinson bill (H. R. 6661), authorizing 
a 10-year program of naval construction, 
to amend it in whatever respect the Com- 
mittee should see fit before taking a vote 
on the report to be made to the House. 

This action was taken at the conclusion 
of the day’s hearing during which Capt. 
E. F. Land, Bureau of Navigation, of the 
| Navy Department, had told the Commit- 
|tee that approval of the pending meas- 
ure, along with work already authorizéd, 
would permit the expenditure of $853,- 
589,906 on the fleet during the period for 
which the bill provides. 

Capt. Land presented figures showing 
that during the 10-year period the bill 
would authorize 120 new ships, at a total 
cost of $616,250,000; that 16 vessels now 
being constructed would require $90,218,- 
| 906, and that 15 ships already ‘authorized, 
| but now under construction, would cost 
$147,121,000. 

As the 
| Vinson ‘Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga., rec- 
ommended that the Committee read the 
| bill on Jan. 21 for amendment, which rec- 
|ommendation was agreed to. However, 
Representative Britten ‘(Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., ranking minority member, reminded 
| the Chairman that the latter had said he 
would not take a vote of the Committee 
on the bill until he had received a recom- 





mendation of the measure from the Presi- 
dent. 

“Let's wait until tomorrow and take that 
- executive session.” the Chairman 
Said. 





| ‘ . . . | 
|House Committee to Consider 


Gains Five Millions in Decade 


hearings concluded Chairman | 


| on one group and not on others. 


} 


M. A. Lightman, of Memphis, 
speaking for the Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America, emphasized the edu- 
cational features of the motion picture, 
declaring the theater is an institution of 
learning rather than an amusement house, 
bringing to the people and their public 
officials information on world affairs gen- 
erally. A tax closing the theaters is com- 
parable to one closing schools for the 
masses, he said. 


Other Witnesses Oppose Tax 


Opposition to the proposed admissions 
tax was expressed by numerous other wit- 
nesses before the Committee, which is 


| holding hearings preparatory to drafting 


a revenue bill. Suggestions for obtaining 
additional revenue from the income tax 
instead of the theater were offered by 
several witnesses. 

Ed Kuykendall, of Columbus, Miss., rep- 
resenting the Motion Picture 
Owners of America, declared his opposi- 
tion to any “discriminatory” tax levying 
Theater 
attendance “has fallen off terribly” in the 
last 18 months, he said, in some cases as 
much as 40 per cent. The small town 
theater owner, he said, has been forced 
to put in expensive new equipment to com- 
pete with the larger city 
much of this has not yet been paid for. 
A higher .admission ‘charge w®uld drive 
away more patrons, he pointed out, adding 
to the distress. 


Says Theaters Aid Charity 

Theater screens are open to publicity on 
worthy projects such as charitable and 
welfare work, he declared, and the houses 
provide a place for the people to get to- 
gether. 

The proposed tax would bear heavily on 
the class who need the amusement most, 
he declared. In Mississippi there are al- 
ready a 10 per cent and 1 per cent tax on 
motion picture theater admissions, and a 
Federal levy of 10 per cent would raise 
this to a total of 21 per cent, he said. 
Other States are considering admission 
taxes also, he said, and other forms of 
taxation also bear on the theaters. 

The burden of taxes on theaters al- 
ready has reached “the saturation point,” 
he declared. Mr. Kuykendall said his own 
three theaters have been “in the red” 
for the last 18 months. 

William A. Brady, speaking for the 
legitimate drama, declared the economic 
condition of “this great art” has become 
hopeless. He declared billions are pro- 
vided for banks and other purposes, but 
nothing is done for the drama, and in- 
stead a tax on it is proposed. 


Declares Theater Is Educational 

M. A. Lightman, of Memphis, Tenn., 
also speaking for the Motion Picture 
Theater Owners of America, said the mo- 
tion picture theater is an institution of 
learning rather than merely an amusement 
house. Regardless of the type of picture, 
some principle is in it, he said, and this 
provides education to the patron although 
he may be unconscicus of the educational 
feature. Closing of theaters is comparable 
to closing schools for the masses, he de- 
clared. 

The theaters present 


government offi- 


| cials, the Army, the Navy, and other fea- 


tures of the national life to the public, he 
declared. He appealed especially in be- 
half of the small theater. 


if not enrage, the citizens against the 
agency which took the theater away, Mr. 
Lightman said. 

The average cost of the film is about 25 
per cent of the admission fee, Mr. Light- 
man said in reply to questions. He de- 
clared competition exists in providing 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 








on Jan. 21 agreed to consider on Jan. 22 | 


Tenn., 


Theater | 


theaters, and| 


Deprivation of the theater will arouse, | 


| Ohio Railroad and others. 


Action of the Commission supports the 
| findings of Examiner C. M. Bardwell, who 
presided in the proceedings. Examiner 
Bardwell recommended in a proposed re- 
port to the Commission that the com- 





plaints be dismissed. 

The present 35 cent per ton differential 
favoring the northern fields under the 
South was the outgrowth of a compro- 
mise between the two sections, following 
a rate-cutting war which took the matter 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
back in 1928. 


PRICE 5 CENTS (Géty 


‘Mr. Glass Offers 


Plan for Revision 


Of Banking Laws 


Presents Measure Including 
Restriction on Activity of 
Financial Institutions in 
The Security Markets 


Contains Provisions 
On Branch Operation 


Inspection and Publication of 
Reports of Affiliated Hold 
ing Companies Would Be 
Required by Measure 


National banks and State banks mem-< 
bers of the Federal Reserve System would 
be restricted in the use of the facilities 
of the reserve banks as a means of partici- 
pating in stock market speculation under 
the terms of a hill introduced in the Sen- 
ate Jan. 21 by Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia. 

The bill includes a number of amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act and 
to the National Bank Act. It is the re- 
sult of hearings conducted during the last 
session of Congress by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Glass was the 
Chairman. Other members were Senator 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, Chair- 





Commissioners Joseph B. Eastman and 
Frank McManamy dissented from the ma- 
jority report. 


‘American Shipping 
Termed Inadequate 


To Handle All Mail 


Chairman O’Connor Asserts 
Time Advantages Compel 
Award of Some Subsidies 
To Foreign Vessels 





The United States does not have “the 
proper ships” to enable the concentration 
{of thig, Mation’s .ecean mail subsidies in 
American hands, ‘T. V. O'Connor, Chair- 
| man of the United States Shipping Board, 
| testified on Jan. 21 before the House Com- 
|mittee on Merchant Marine, Radio and 
Fisheries, in connection with the Commit- 
tee’s investigation of Shipping Board ac- 
| tivities. 

“With the ships we have,” Chairman 
;O’Connor said, “it's no use talking 
| about it.” 

This testimony was given by Mr. O'Con- 
nor, in answer to the question: “Why do 
you suppose Congress enacted the legis- 
\lation granting ocean mail subsidies?” 
which was asked in the course of the 
hearing by Representative Sirovich 
; (Dem.), of New York City, a member of 
| the investigating committee. 

Criticism of Awards 

Mr. Sirovich criticized the awards of 
ocean-mail contracts made by the Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown. Foreign 
| ships, he said, were being given mail sub- 
| Sidies because of time advantage over 
American ships. The purpose of such sub- 
sidies, which is to keep American flag 
ships in operation, therefore, is being de- 
feated, Mr. Sirovich declared. 

Mr. O'Connor said thai sale of the 
United States Lines by the Board has re- 
sulted in loss of mail contracts to Ameri- 
can ships in favor of British vessels. He 
said that the “Leviathan” was not re- 
| ceiving mail contracts and that no mail 
aid could help a ship of this type. 

Superiority of ‘Leviathan’ 

The Shipping Board chairman said he 
considered the “Leviathan” the “best” 
| Ship afloat and that he betieved her to 
| be superior to either the “Europa” or the 
“Bremen.” 

“Don't you think it an outrage for the 
Postmaster General to give preference to 
British ships because of a matter of 24 
hours?” Mr. Sirovich said. 
| Mr. O'Connor replied that the Postmas- 
ter General was not to be blamed, that 





“he did what he could” under the cir- 
| cumstances, 
Representative Davis (Dem.), of Tul- 


jlahoma, Tenn., chairman of the Commit- 
tee, asked if it is true that a foreign 
government would give mail contracts to 
' foreign ships to save 24 hours. 

Mr. O'Connor replied that this would be 
done. He said that the Post Office De- 
partment favors United States ships ex- 

pre 
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The House Committee on Naval Affairs Half-million Aeres of Forests 
Added to National Area in Year 





\ ORE than 500,000 acres of land in 
+ 19 States were added to national 
forests in the fiscal year 1931 through 
approval of purchases by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, accord- 
ing to a statement Jan. 20 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The approved 
acquisitions represent an average cost 
of $3.50 an acre, it was stated. 

The high cost of carrying cut-over 
lands is resulting in offerings of more 
acreage than available Federal funds 
can purchase, the annual report of the 
Commission states, and now only the 
wealthiest States are in a position to 


manage large forest and watershed 
lands. The statement follows in full 
text: 


The Nationa! Forest Reservation Com- 
mission approved 547,945 acres of land 
for Federal purchase in the fiscal year 
1931. The annual report of the Com- 
mission shows that 799 tracts located in 
19 States were approved for addition 
to national forests under the adminis- 
tration pf the Forest Service. Total 
"price of ae approved for acquisition 
was $1,943,736, or at an average of about 
$3.50 an acre. 

All the jand approved for purchase 
was within \he eastern and Lake States 


forest regiqns, lying in the eastern, 


southern and _ north-central States. 
Acreage approved was slightly greater 
than had been approved in any previous 
year since such purchases began under 
the Weeks law of 1911. 

From the inception of the work to 
the close of the fiscal year 1931, the 
| Commission has approved for purchase 
| a net area of 4,675,020 acres. Following 
| & long-term program adopted by the 
| Commission in 1928, progress has been 
; made in consolidating and extending 

Federal forest holdings at the head- 

waters of navigable streams to regulate 

streamflow and prevent floods. Under 
| the same program, other units have 

been authorized and land purchased 
primarily to aid in timber production 
and to demonstrate forest practice. 

On account of changes in land eco- 
omy in the last five years, the Com- 
mission states that constructive con- 
sideration is required for the future. 
“These changes have tended to minimize 
rather than to enhance the probability 
or practicability of private manage- 
ment of large areas of forest land,” 
says the Commission, “and recent eco- 
nomic changes apparently have cor- 
respondingly reduced the financial abil- 
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man of the full Committee; Senator Towne 
send (Rep.), of Delaware; Senator Wal- 
cott (Rep.), of Connecticut, and Senator 
Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio. 


Change in Membership 

Among the provisions of the bill is one 
to remove the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

A provision is contained for a liquidating 
corporation for failed banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and provision is made also for nonmem- 
bers. An appropriation of $200,000,000 is 
authorized for the latter purpose. 

The bill undertakes to authorize state- 
wide branch banking by national banks, 
It undertakes instead of prohibiting mem- 
bers from having affiliates to provide 
searching examinations with some degree 
of supervision and complete publicity of 
the reports made as a result of such ex- 
aminations and to prohibit the identity of 
ownership of the certificates of stock of 
banks and affiliates. It restricts loans by 
member banks to affiliates to 10 per cent 
of their capital stock. 

Chain and Group Banks 

The bill sets up a measure of control 
over group banks and chain banks and 
it does not let the parent bank of a chain 
or group vote for directors of the Federal 
reserve bank. It requires examination and 
publication of reports on holding compa- 
nies just as in the case of security af- 
filiates. 

Group banks are required to get rid of 
all stocks and bonds issued by security 
affiliates. 

The bill establishes a committee on 
open market operations to be composed 
of 12 members, one from each Federal re= 
serve bank, to meet several times each 
year and to conduct the open market op- 
erations of the system. 

The Federal reserve banks would be re= 
quired to subscribe to the stock of the 
liquidating corporation for member banks 
jin amounts equal to one-half of the 
| Surplus of the banks. The function 
| of the corporation would be to go into 
| any failed member bank with appraisers 
;}and immediately appraise assets and 
promptly pay to depositors of the 
failed banks a _ percentage of their 
deposits. The fund would be about $130,- 
000,000 to begin with, while constant ac- 
| cretion to the fund would be paid out of 
jthe earnings of the banks in excess of 
the 6 per cent accumulated interest to 
| which member banks are entitled. The 
earnings of the liquidating corporation are 
to be returned to the revolving fund in 
the sum of 70 per cent. The balance of 
30 per cent is to be paid as an additional 
dividend to member banks. 

Senator Glass in explaining orally this 
| Provision said that it would result in mak- 
ing the system more attractive to member 
banks or those to become member banks 
because it affords additional dividends and 
affords an assurance to depositors of 
member banks that in the event of any 


] 
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Referendum Measure 
Is Defeated by Senate 


Mr. Bingham’s Plan to Invite 
Prohibition Views Rejected 


The Senate declined Jan. 21 to invite 
Governors of the several States to seek 
referenda on the question of repeal or 
modification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution or the National 
Prohibition Act. 

After several hours of discussion, a di- 
rect vote was had on the proposal em- 
bodied in the resolution (S. Res. 144) by 
Senator Bingham (‘(Rep.), of Connecticut, 
fa that the Senate would “welcome” 


any action by the State Governors to the 
end that the people might voice their 
views through referenda on the question, 
|The vote in rejection of the Bingham 
| proposal was 15 to 55. 

The resolution had been called up on 
the preceding day, but objection to its 
| consideration was entered at that time 
}and it had to await its turn under the 
rule. Senator Bingham sought action at 
the first opportunity, Jan. 21, saying that 
the opportunity had arrived where “the 
Anti-Saloon League and other societies of 
prohibitionists appear willing to see the 
matter put up to the people.” 

When Senator Bingham’s explanatory 
statement had been completed, Senator 
| Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader, criticized the resolution as “pecu- 
liar” and insisted that it should be re- 
| ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That Committee, the Senator said, had 
numerous prohibition measures on its cal- 
endar and he advised that the Bingham 
| proposal be sent there. This idea was not 
satisfactory, Senator Bingham said, but 
| Senator Robinson maintained his position 
with a motion to refer the subject to the 
Committee. 

Senator Robinson told the Senate ‘he 
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Dr. Klein Advises 
Caution in Credit 
Relief Measures| 


Large Scale Investments) 
Should Be Carefully Ex-| 
plored, He Tells Silk Asso- 


ciation 








New York Crry, Jan. 21.—Large-scale 
investments, particularly those pledging | 
the public credit, which are proposed as| 
depression remedies, should be carefully 
explored, in view of the tragic results in 
the “’70s” of prodigious, sudden expan- 
sion of transportation utilities, said Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- | 
merce, in an address here tonight at the 
annual dinner of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc. 

If such undertakings are to yield reve- 
nues fairly promptly, Dr. Klein said, “they 
would certainly seem to be worthy of se- 
rious consideration. But, having in mind 
our present grave fiscal problems, in strug- 
gling with formidable amounts of solidly 
frozen assets it certainly is the better part 
of wisdom to proceed with all possible} 
caution in considering any abnormal, 
fixed-capital commitments.” 

Control of Booms 

His address follows in part: 

“Paul Warburg is the source of the| 
epigrammatic warning that the only way 
to control booms and their subsequent de- 
pressions was to “sit on the bulge.” This 
raises the obvious question as to just how 
that acrobatic feat can be accomplished 
when the “bulge” is the embodiment of 
an amazing nation-wide exurberance—a 
consuming desire to “live too fast’”—such 
as that which manifested itself in this 
country after the Civil War and again | 
after the World War. In fact this would | 
seem to be an inevitable aftermath of the 
distorted warttme psychology, an evidence 
of the unspent momentum of the conflict 
with all its fantastic abnormalities, men-| 
tal as well as physical. 


“Warfare is usually conspicuous for ‘its 
appallingly destructive reactions, but we 
must admit there are also certain pro- 
digious forces of construction which the 
grave emergencies of the occasion call 


the participants to undreamed of expedi- 
ents. And so, as one consequence of the 
Civil War, there came an amazing expan- 
sion of our manufacture of clothing and) 
shoes, as well as of all the metallic para- | 
phernalia of armed conflict. In the time | 
required for a cobbler to produce about | 
six pairs of shoes in 1860, the vast mech- 
anized expansion of the industry during | 
the war enabled on& worker to turn out 
some 300 pairs by 1870. The question of 
feeding vast armies far afield gave im- 
petus to the development of the pre- 
serving and distribution of perishables on) 
a large scale, particularly meats. 


Role Played by Railroads 


“Railways played a very important part 
in that terrific struggle and then after 
it was over there came the imperative 
political as well as economic necessity of| 
binding together the remote sections of 
the country. 


Exvert observers are agreed that the | 
crash in 1873 was due to the exuberance 
with which enthusiasm and “energy out- 
ran available means,” particularly in the 
wholesale financing, or rather pseudo-fi- 
nancing, of railways and auxiliary promo- 
tive enterprises in real estate, in iron and 
steel works, and other ventures. The 
crucial point was that there was too large 
and far too rapid a transfer of capita: 
into such “fixed” undertakings, from which 
returns were entirely too gradual to pro- 
vide adequate carrying revenue. 

“But we incurred a lot of suffering in 
providing for these ultimate needs too reck- 
lessly and too far in advance. At one 
time during these hectic years 200 rail- 
roads were bankrupt and a third of the 
country’s railroad mileage was in the 
hands of receivers. 


Careful Consideration Urged 


“In the light of this experience it would 
seem indeed to be prudent to explore 
very carefully every remedial proposal of 
large scale capita? investments (especially 
those pledging the public credit), as did 
the vast railway promotion two genera- 
tions ago), which might be too fixed and 
of retarded productive capacity. If such 
undertakings are to yield revenues fairly 
promptly, they would certainly seem_ to 
be worthy of serious consideration. But 
having in mind our present grave fiscal 
problems in struggling with formidable 
amounts of solidly frozen assets, it cer- 
tainly is the better part of wisdom to pro- 
ceed with atl possible caution in consider- 
ing any abnormal, fixed-capital commit- 
ments. Certainly the tragic consequences 
in the seventies of prodigious, sudden 
expansions of transportation utilities sug- | 
gest at least the need of watchfulness and 
sobriety in our contemplating any such 
prospect, even though these are admittedly 
‘other times and other conditions.’ The 
tragic consequences 60 years ago soon 
proved that governmental. and private 
credit could not stand the strain of the 
delay until such time as the vast, newly 
opened productive capacity of the country 
had been brought into bearing and ade- 
quate markets found for its resources. | 


Speculative Instinct Described 
“It has been often said that the Ameri- 
can seems to be by instinct a speculative 
animal. Perhaps that is part of the price 
we have paid for the privilege of develop- 
ing within a few brief ~enerations the 
amazing new riches of a contine :tal em- 


Gross Value of Metal Produc- 


Civil Service Ruling 


|from proving their disabilities to be a} 


| reasonableness of the argument and rec- 


New Mexico Shows 
Drop in Ore Output 


tion for Year Decreases 
Four Millions 


Eleven months actual mine production | 
with an estimate by the mine operators 
|for December indicates that the output | 
of gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc from 
New Mexico ores and gravels in 1931 in 
terms of recovered and estimated recov- 
erable metal was 32,228 ounces of gold, 1,- 
042,000 ounces of silver, 20,822,000 pounds 
of lead, 63,192,000 pounds of copper, and 
56,363,000 pounds of zinc, according to 
Chas. W. Henderson, United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department* of Commerce. 

These figures are to be compared with! 
a production in 1930 of 32,370 ounces of | 
gold, 1,107,335 ounces of silver, 20,756,900 | 
pounds of lead, 65,150,000 pounds of ‘cop- 
per, and 65,529,000 pounds of zinc, and 
show a decrease of 142 ounces ($2,935) 
/in gold, a decrease of 65,335 ounces of 
silver, an increase of 65,100 pounds of lead, 
a decrease of 8,787,000 pone. cf copper, 
and a decrease of 2,337,000 pounds of 
zinc. 

The gross value of the New_ Mexico 
metal production at average yearly prices 
of $20.67 per ounce of gold, $0.29 per 
ounce of silver, $0.038 per pound of lead, 
$0.083 per pound of copper, and $0.038 per 
pound of zinc in 1931 was gold $666,212, 
silver, $302,180, lead $791,236, copper $5,- | 
244,936 and zinc $2,141,794, with a_ total} 
of $9,146,358, as compared with $13,748,217 | 
in 1930, a decrease for 1931 of $4,601,859. 
or 33 per cent.—Issued by the Department 
| Of Commerce, 





Favors Veterans 


Of | Spanish War) 


Extra Ten Points Are Or-| 
dered Allowed in Their | 
Earned Ratings in Exami- 
nations | 


Spanish American war veterans now | 
may have an extra 10 points in their 
earned ratings in examinations for the} 
Federa! civil service under a recent Execu- | 
tive Order which has supplanted an earlier | 
order requiring these veterans to prove} 
that their disability was service-connected, 
the Civil Service Commission announced 
Jan. 21. 

Because of the lack of medical and 
physical records kept during the Spanish- 
American War, it was said, the veterans 
under the old order had been prevented 
result of their services. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


Amends Civil Service Rules 
On Jan. 19 the President signed an| 
order which amends the Civil Service| 
rules in favor of disabled veterans of} 
the Spanish-American War. 
Under the new order, veterans who are 
more than 55 years of age and, because of 


disability, are entitied to pension, compen-| and disti-bution system. 


sation, or disability allowance under ex- 
isting law, are allowed the addition of 10 
points to their earned ratings in ex- 
| aminations for the Federal Civil Service. 

Under the order previously in effect, it 
was necessary that the applicant give 
satisfactory evidence that his disability 
was service-connected. A committee rep- 
resenting the United Spanish War Veter- 
ans called upon the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Veterans Preference and 
pointed out that the order as it stood pre- 
vented the allowance of the 10-point pref- 
erence to disabled Spanish-American War 
veterans because the lack of medical and 
physical recdrds maintained during the 
Spanish-American War and the ‘apse of 
time since the conclusion of that war made 
it difficult in most cases, and impossible 
in many, to establish the service’ con-| 
nection of existing disabilities. 


Recommended Change 
The Advisory Committee recognized the 


ommended the change to the President. 
The Advisory Committee consists of 
Thomas E. Campbell, president of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
chairman; Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs; Repre- 
sentative Royal C. Johnson, Seth W. Rich- 
ardson, Assistant Attorney General, and 
Lieut. Col. John Thomas Taylor, repre- 
senting the American Legion. 

All veterans who are allowed 10-point 
preference are placed at the head of the 
appropriate register on competition only 
with other 10-point perference eligibles. 


Investigation to Be Made 
Into Air Mail Contracts 


An investigation into air mail contracts 
will be made in the near future by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, it was stated 
orally by Representative Mead (Dem.), of 
Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, on Jan. 21. 

Mr. Mead said the investigation would 
go into the matters of existing rates, the 
contracts already awarded and related 
matters. 

Although there will be no_ specific 
charges before the subcommittee making 
the investigation, the chairman stated 
that it is expected that the inquiry may 
bring out information to be used as a 
basis for proposals which may be sub- 
mitted to Congress designed to give the 
small operators more of an opportunity 
to obtain contracts. 








pire. Real estate booms, bonanza rushes, 
oil speculation, railway expansion orgies— 
these are all regrettably an inseparable | 
part of the youthful fervor of a vigorous | 
young people in such an environment of | 
potential opulence. 

“With this profound emotional element 
as a potent cause of these disturbing | 
bulges in our business curve, the problem | 
of their control or alleviation becomes dif- | | 
ficult indeed. Assuming that it were pos- 
sible to clamp down some drastic restraint 
upon this national fervor, one might be| 
tempted to wonder whether such repres- | 
sion would in the long run be entirely | 
helpful. In fact, it seems likely that of | 
all the nations that have been hit in this | 
world-wide catastrophe ours will probably 
be the earliest to recover, for the very 
reason of this same youthful resilience, 
this relatively less-rigid social and eco- 
nomic system. This same ardor which has 
so often had not a little to do with our 
boom-time excesses may, through some 
immutable law of compensation, be like- | 
wise, in part at least, responsible for the | 
hoped- -for acceleration of our recovery.” 





Gov. Roosevelt Signs Bill 
For New York City Notes 


AtBany, N. Y., Jan. 21. 

Governor Roosevelt has announced that 
he has signed the bill authorizing the City 
of New York to issue five-year corporate 
notes. The measure was introduced and 
passed Jan. 20 by the Senate and As- 
sembly. 

The measure limits to $200,000,000 the 
total amount of corporate notes the city 
may have outstanding at one time. Here- 
tofore, sponsors of the measure explained, 
New York City could issue corporate areata techcent ata 
of one-year maximum duration, 
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| public knows it.” 


lin large part frustrated hope. 


| bility, 


| Mr. 











Publicity Urged 
For Factors in 
Rates on Power 


Lack of Appreciation of 
Problems Due to Failure | 
To Give Data, Says Head 


Of Commission 


New York, N. Y., Jan, 21—The public's | 
| lack of appreciation of the many factors 


entering into the problem of electric rates | 
was declared today by Dr. George Otis 


| Smith, Chairman of the Federal Power ; 


Commission, “in a way an indictment of 
the officials, public and corporate, who 
have not assembled the information.” 

Dr. Smith addressed the power division 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
on the subject “What Are the Facts?” and 
asserted that a clearer presentation of the 
facts is needed in public discussion of the 
power issue. 

“This power issue is at bottom 5g 
a technical subject,” he said. “Yet I 
that the technical terms of engineering 
are too often introduced into the argu- 
ments for the purpose of camouflage—to 
conceal rather than to reveal meaning. 

He urged upon the engineers that it is 
their duty to make a minimum use of the 
technical terms—‘to translate much that 
| we know on this subject into the language 
| of Main Street,” he said. 


Timely Figures Advised 


Dr. Smith asserted that the cooperation | 
of Government agencies in the prepara- 
tion of statistics is “absolutely essential, 
for the trade association can not be other- 
wise than corporation controlled, and the 
Timeliness, he contin- 
ued, is an important element and he 
stated that in this respect he has found 
that the Government statistics issued for 
the central electric stations of Canada are 
superior to our own. 

“Yet,” he said, “whether the statistical | 
| report "used in the course of an economic 
|inquiry comes from Washington or from 
Ottawa, disappointing gaps are discov- 
ered * * 
continued again and again the result is 
An ap- 
proximation to the truth may be _ indi- 
cated but exact statement of essential re- 
lationships is found impossible.” 

Dr. Smith decried the continued use by | 
public speakers of “the awful words ‘gov- 
ernmental interference’ on one platform 


or ‘power trust’ on the other, thereby work- 


ing themselves and their audience up to | 

| the desired pitch of enthusiasm or terror.” 
“What is needed,” he declared, “in the 

public discussion of the power issue is) 


{more facts and facts more clearly pre-| 


sented. Of course back of the public} 


| discussion must be the quiet study of this 


issue, which presents both an_ economic 
and an engineering problem. This is why | 
I put squarely up to you the question: | 
What are the plain facts?” 

Interest in Costs Cited 


Commenting on the public interest in| 
the correct allocation of operating costs, | 
Dr. Smith _ said: 

“One field of economic study of the 
power industry that has a large present 


|interest to the public is the correct allo- 


cation of operating costs between the 
generating plant and the_ transmission | 
Too often the 
generating cost is popularly regarded as| 
the principal cost and the expense of 
transporting the current to the consumer 
as simply an overhead, in the account- 
ing as well as the literal sense. As a} 
matter of fact, even if the current were | 
generated without cost, the price to the 
consumer could not be radically lowered, 
as he would expect. There has not been} 
enough discussion of the facts of distri- 
bution by engineers in technical meetings | 
or journals to afford a solid basis for au- 
thoritative information to be passed on} 
to the public. * * 

“That the public, despite its keen inter- 
est in electric rates, whjch must logically 
be related to costs, does not appreciate the 
many factors entering into the problem, 
and much less is able to weigh these fac- 
tors, is in a way an indictment of the 
officials, public and corporate, who have 
not assembled the information. How- 
ever, the engineering fraternity should 
also recognize its share in the responsi- 
inasmuch as far too little of the 
mass of essential facts has been collected. 
What are these facts is a question that 
the engineer must help to answer.” 


Dry Referendum Measure 
Is Voted Down by Senate 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


thought it unusual to advise the governors 
that the Senate welcomed the action pro- 
posed, to which Senator Bingham replied 
it was “unusual for the Senate to welcome 
anything.” 

“But I have offered the resolution,” 
the Connecticut Senator continued, “be- 
cause the new president of the Anti- 
Saloon League stated publicly here in 
Washington that he had no objection to 
such procedure as I propose, ‘peculiar’ 
as it may seem to some of the Senators.” 

“To me it appears to be a patent ex- 
ample, of buck- -passing,” replied Senator 
Robinson, “for we are asking the people 
for an expression in a most unusual man- 
ner. It shows cowardice on our part.” 

The Bingham proposal was described 
by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, as 
“equivalent toa dog chasing its own tail 
around the room. 

Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia, 
entered a “protest against wasting the 
taxpayers’ money and the time of the 
Senate with a discussion of drink with 
millions of people starving to death.” 

“The people of this country want not | 
something to drink but something to eat,” 
Neely declared. “They have besieged 
Congress as an army on two occasions 
since Congress has convened.” 
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‘HE Department of Justice, under au- 
thority of Congress, has selected El 
Reno, Okla., for the location of a Fed- 
eral reformatory to be used for the con- 
finement of young offenders and others 
who, in the opinion of the Attorney 
General, are proper persons for deten- 
tion in a reformatory. A general plan 
of the prepeess buildings which will 
constitute the completed plant have been 
drawn up, as shown; bids have been in- 
vited for construction of the receiving 
building, the administration eunens. 


[Appropriation Bill 
| To Aid Unemployed 


Reported to Senate 


Existing Local Agencies 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
| agencies to be created for cooperation with | 
| the Federal board. 


ate, Mr. La Follette pointed out that ~40 
per cent of the total was to be allocated 





and that the remainder was to be placed 


| basis of need and to care for administra- 
tion of the act. 

| The maximum amount availabe of the 
$125,000,000 for the present fiscal year 
would total $50,000,000 and the maximum 
amount available of the $250,000,000 for 


| the next fiscal year would total $100,000,- 


000, according to the report. New York | 

would receive the largest amount, $5,146,- 

886 this year and $10,293,772 next year, 

| if she desired her full share. | 
State Allocations Limited 

The amount to be made available to any | 
one State is not to exceed two-thirds of | 
the amount made available within the! 
State by both civil subdivisions and private | 
contributions, the report points out, and 
not in exces of 40 per cent of the increased 
expenditures for emergency relief in the 
States in 1932 and 1933 as compared with 
the more normal year 1929. 

To assure effective administration, the 
| States are required to designate the agen- 
cies through which Federal funds are to 
be allocated, to set up rules and regula- 
tions, provide effective administration, 
submit evidence of expenditures and indi- 
cate the method of disbursement, the re- 
port continues. 

The amount to be expended by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Board, which is cre- 
ated under the terms of the bill, is lim- 
ited to $350,000,000, or “less than 1 per 
cent of the total authorized,” it is pointed 
out. 

Existing Agencies to Be Utilized 

“The restricted scope of the Federal ad- 
ministrative organization is made possible 
by emphasis on State administration,” the 
report says, and points out that State cen- 
tral agencies are to make use of existing 
state-wide and local relief agencies. 

In view of the difficulties experienced by 
certain States in coping with the prob- 
lem of feeding and housing the migratory 
workers and their families, the Federal 
Board is given full power to deal with this 
| problem out of the reserve fund, the re- 
| port explains. The Board is to be com- 
| posed of two members appointed by the 
President, the Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, the Director of Extension Work in 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, with the actual admin- 
istration to be in charge of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. 








President’s Group Ceases 
Weekly Economic Report |s 


Weekly economic summaries sent in by 

district representatives of the Department 
of Commerce and published by the Presi- 
cent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief have been discontinued, as it is be- 
lieved they have served their purpose and 
that the time and effors required in‘mak- 
ing them was |, unnecessarily great, it was 
stated orally Jan. 21 at the Orga¥ization. 
The reports have been issued nearly a 
year from some 30 localities. 
Weekly announcements of contract 
awards for public and semipublic con- 
struction, which the Organization began 
j issuing Dec. 1, 1930, are being temporarily 
stopped, it was stated, as all Organization 
workers are beiwg used to revise the files. 
It is planned, however, to make a sum- 
|mary of January awards at the end of 
the month, and thereafter publish lists | 
of the contracts on the weekly basis pre- 
viously maintained. 





Cooperative Marketing 





The Department of Agriculture is 
| Spending $20,000,000 for dissemination of 
| unwanted advice to farmers, and is now 
| concentrating on advocacy of cooperative 
marketing, which ‘ ‘only increases the haz- 
|ards of marketing,’ Representative Hart 
(Dem.), of Saginaw, Mich. told the 
| House of Representatives Jan. 21. 

Mr. Hart declared his State does not 
want this appropriation, and the whole 
|syateee represents “paternalism 
mad.” County agents inexperienced in 
|marketing are advising the farmers to 
| adopt the cooperative method, he declared, 
}and as far as their advice on production 
|is concerned, with prices as low as at 
| present it appears that the farmer al- 
|ready knows too much about producing. 
| The Federal Farm Board, “our second 
|‘nobl® experiment,’” has demonstrated 
| that it is a complete failure, Mr. Hart 
| declared. 


‘Mules From West Routed 
Through Canada to Europe 


For the first time in several years, a 
shipment of mules from the western part 
of the United States to Europe has been 
routed through Montreal and Quebec, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul J. H. 
| Keeley Jr., Montreal. The shipment was 
so routed because of certain advantages 
accruing to the shipper, it was stated. 
According to records, many shipments 





| 


Declares Time Adv 


'Measure Would Provide 375 | | 
Million to Be Expended | 
For Emergency Relief by| 


Upon reporting the bill later to the Sen- | 


among the States on a population basis | 


in a reserve fund for allocation on the} 


Criticized by Mr. Hart | 


gone | 





and mess hall and kitchen. As detailed 
drawings are completed by the Bureau of 
Prisons, bids will be asked.on other 
buildings of the group. The site, con- 
sisting of 1,000 acres, was transferred 
from the Department of War; and ap- 
propriation of $500,000, out of an au- 
thorized expenditure of $3,000, 000, has 
been made available for starting con- 
struction. Plans are being drawn for 
the second group of buildings, includ- 
ing two types of dormitories, on which 
a will | soon be asked. The en 


dwertonn Ships Are 


| 
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Plan for Federal ah to Be Built at El Reno, Oklahoma 





UR REFS RMATORY , 


Ee Ris DRARROMK 





Be 


plan contemplates a number of small 


See. ol rouped around a circular 
campus. e institution is to be man- 
aged on aan is known as the medium 


security plan; the inmates will be mostly 
first a dendeta. prohibition violators, 
Dyer Act violators, and others whom it 
is considered can be handled without 
close confinement. Schooling will play 
a large part in the reformatory disci- 
pline; an extended farming program for 
inmates is also contemplated as part 
of the > system of vocational instruction. 


Losing Substiten 


Due to Slowness, Says Mr. O’Connor 





antages Compel Award of Mail Con. | 


tracts to Foreign Lines on Some Routes 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
cept en foreign ships deliver mail more trips for the liner but when the ship was | below the surface of the sea, it would be 


quick 
“ng ‘much do the American ships get | 
from the British for carrying mail?” Mr. 


Sirovich asked. 


“You could put it in your vest pocket 
| without much trouble,” Mr. O'Connor 
answered. 

Mr. O'Connor, questioned regarding the 
equipment and supplies on ships sold by 
the Board to United States Lines, Inc., 
told the Committee that there was in- 
cluded about $11,000 worth of liquor on 
the vessels. 


Mr. O’Connor was asked if shipowners 
procured their liquor by representing that 
it was for medicinal purposes and then 
sold it over the bar. “I assume they get 
it on the other side and keep it sealed up 
while they’re here until they leave the 
12-mile limit,” he said. 

Chairman Davis brought out that when 
the Board directly owned and operated 
ships of the United States Lines liquor 
was not dispensed except for medicinal 
purposes and that it was not sold over the 
bar 
hands. 

Asked how much liquor would be carried 
aboard a ship, Mr. O’Connor said that 
“any ordinary bar would carry $8,000 
worth of liquor.” 

“Isn't it a fact that American passenger 
ships, except the Dollar Lines, sell liquor 
and run bars as soon as they pass the 
12-mile limit and until they return to 
ii?” Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), of 
Newark, N. J., asked. 


He added that many passengers prefer 


procured on them. 

Questioned regarding the curtailed ac- 
tivity of the “Leviathan,” Mr. O’Connor 
stated that when this vessel was sold 
with the United States Lines to Chapman 
interests the Board agreed | to 13 round 


Tests nm Astineplies 
Described in Bulletin 


Ways of Judging Effectiveness 
Explained by Scientists 


All antiseptics entering into interstate, 
import, or export traffic in the United 
States are subject to the provisions of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, the In- 


ment has frequently acted against these 
roducts when they have been misbranded. 
Tn the enforcement of these acts confu- 
sion has arisen in determining the accu- 
racy of bactericidal and antiseptic label 
claims because manufacturers do not em- 
ploy uniform methods of testing their 
products. 

Experience has convinced the insecti- 
cide control officials of the Food and Dru 
Administration that certain tests are wel 

suited for judging such products. These 
| tests are described in Circular No. 198-C, 


tration Methods of Testing Antiseptics and 
Disinfectants,” 
partment of Agriculture. 
G. L. A. Ruehle, senior bacteriologist, and 
C. M. Brewer, associate bacteriologist of 
the Administration—write: 

“This possibility of misunderstanding 
would be obviated if the same methods 
were employed by all, and many manu- 


information as to the methods employed 
by the Food and Drug Administration.” 

The circular describes several tests, in- 
cluding the Food and Drug Administration 
(F. D. A.) phenol coefficient method, and 
the wet and dry filter-paper, the agar- 
plate, the serum agar-plate and the agar 
cup-plate methods. It is illustrated, and 
includes citations of the literature. A 
| copy of Circular 198-C will be sent free 
upon request to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 





‘Complete Study Ordered 


In keeping with the 
greater economy 


all commodities, industrial consumers of 


a@ cooperative study of a purchase plan, 
calling for the use of lumber cut to such 
sizes as may be converted into finished 
products with the minimum of waste. 

| Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
| merce and chairman of the wood utiliza- 
tion committee, has appointed a special 
committee to make an exhaustive study of 
the so-called small-dimension stock prob- 
lem. The committee will be headed by 
F. E. Colesworthy, Worcester, Mass., who 


Purchasing Agents on the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. 
While not a new development, the small- 


between the Federal Government and in- 
dustry has for its purpose the extension of 





this principle which will further the cause 


economy in the purchase of lumber.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


of horses and mules from western States 
were routed through Canada for Euro- 
pean buyers 20 years and longer ago, but 
for many years such shipments have 
been going through New York. 


The latest shipment originated in Illi- | 


nois and is billed through to a mule buyer 
lin northern Italy.—Issued by the Depart 
iment of Commerce, 


until the ships passed into private | 


The witness replied in the affirmative. | 


foreign ships because liquor is more easily | 


secticide Act, or both, and the Govern- 


“United States Food and Drug Adminis- | 


just published by the De-| 
The authors— | 


facturers, recognizing this, have requested | 


On Lumber Utilization | 


trend toward | 
in the distribution of | 


lumber have called upon the National | 
Committee on Wood Utilization to conduct | 


represents the National Association of | 


dimension idea has not been extensively | 
applied, and the cooperative undertaking | 


of conservation and bring about increased | 


i resold it was shown “conclusively” that 
| only six trips would be profitable. He said 
| that the “Leviathan” is a more expensive | 
| ship to operate than the “Majestic.” 

;__The company which has purchased the 

| United States Lines (The United States 

| Lines Company of Nevada) has not made 

any cash payment but has $3,500,000 rea ‘y 

for this purpose he testified. 


Return of Vessels 
To Shipping Board 


Questioned regarding ships turned back 
to the Board by United States Lines, Inc. 
(controlled by P. W. Chapman & Com- | 
pany), 
public,” the “George Washington” and 
the “America” were returned. The “Re- 
public” was reconveyed in consideration 


| vessel of $700,000. 


under an arrangement by which the Board 





the unpaid purchase price of $2,800,000 for 
| the ships, he said. 


Mr. O'Connor related that upon opening 
negotiations in New York for reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Lines the Board 
| was told that it would be difficult to at- 
tract new money to the Lines because of 
almost certain losses to be met with in 
the operation of these ships, which are 
old, obsolete, and uneconomical for north | 
Atlantic operation. 


The International Mercantile Marine of- 
fered to take over all the vessels, includ- 


the “America” could be laid up or disposed 
of at the option of the new company and 
that the “Republic” be exchanged for two 
Army transports. The offer was unaccept- 


the exception of the “George Washing- 
ton,” were in good condition and all have 
considerable value from a national de- 
fense standpoint. 


The Board, therefore, decided to elimi- 
nate these ships from the proposal, and 
details of accepting delivery of these ves- 
sels by the Board are still being worked | 
out by the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
the witness said. 

Questioned regarding charges. that | 
equipment was removed from ships turned | 
back to the Board by the previous own- 
ers, Mr. O'Connor stated that this equip- 
ment was removed for safekeeping, and 
that all the material removed was ready 
for inspection at any time the Board 
would inspect it. 








Mr. O'Connor stated that the “Re- | 


for the surrender of unpaid notes on this | 
| 


The other two vessels were redelivered | 


agreed to cancel notes for the balance of | 


ing the three in question, with the provi- | 
sion that the “George Washington” and | 


able, he explained, as these vessels, with | 
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Submerged Peak 


Off Costa Rican 
Coast Is Located 


 Mauntains in the Pacific Are 
| Believed to Tower at Least 
10,000 Feet Above Bot- 


tom of Sea 





| What earlier experiences are believed 
| to have identified as a peak of undersea 
mountains, rising about 10,000 feet from 
|the bottom of the ocean, was located by 
la naval vessel while taking soundings on 
| Guardian Bank, an under-water plateau 
| approximately 300 miles west of the Costa 
Rican coast in the Pacific Ocean, the De- 
partment of the Navy announced Jan. 20. 
| Additional information made available in 
the announcement follows: 

Upon receiving word of the “Concord’s” 
sounding, three cruisers were ordered to 
retrace their course and, as has repeatedly 
occurred in similar soundings taken during 
the last 15 years, the three ships could 
not relocate this shoal spot. his fact 
supports the theory held in the Hydro- 
graphic Office that Guardian Bank is a 
| narrow plateau with pinnacles rising close 
to the surface of the ocean. 

Hazard to Shipping 

Rear Admiral Walter R. Gherardi, 
_|drographer of the Navy, 
recent soundings, said: 

“As a last sounding of six fathoms has 
been obtained on the bank, it is very 
possible that the bank may be a menace 
to navigation and for that reason it must 
be further developed and shown on the 
;chart for the use of vessels commonly 
passing over this area. The existence of 
this shoal is further indicated by the ree 
port of several vessels which in visiting 
the area have reported apparent tide rips 
and disturbed water. 

_ “It would appear to me that we have 
in the Guardian Bank one of the most 
imposing of natural phenomena. But for 
the fact that it is submerged so that its 
eaks or ridges are only a few fathoms 


Hy-4@ 
in regard to the 





a towering height rising abruptly from a 
een which forms the ocean bed to 
about 10,000 feet above the surrounding 
supporting plateau. 

“Of course in the present state of our 
| knowledge of the configuration of the 
ocean bottom, to a certain extent this i: 
a matter of conjecture. It is ex pected? 
that the visit which the ydrographic sur- 
| vey ship, the “Fulton,” will make to the 
| Spot this Spring will develop additional 
information on which to make research. 

“The geological and biological condi- 
tions surrounding Guardian Bank will un- 
| doubtedly be of the greatest interest to 
scientists. Geologists, biologists, geophys- 
| icists and seismologists—in fact, all those 
interested in the major problems of the 
world structure and the movement of the 
|crust of the earth, such as accompany 
mountain building—will be alive to the 
opportunity afforded at this place in the 
depressed basin of the Pacific to study 
henomenon comparable to those which 
| have manifested themselves in the build- 
ing of the American continental system * 
From an economic standpoint the Ameri- 
can fishing industry may find matters for 
their interest and consideration in this 
|} area.” 





Mr. Stimson Undecided 
On Date of Departure 


The date upon which the Secretary of 
| State, Henry L. Stimson, departs for the 
Geneva Arms Conference will depend en- 
| tirely upon developments in Europe, ac- 
| cording to an oral statement Jan, 21 by 
| the Undersecretary of State, William R. 
| Castle Jr. 

Asked if Secretary Stimson would go to 
Geneva before the German and French 
elections in early May, Mr. Castle stated 
that he did not know, but that naturally 
Secretary Stimson would not.go to Geneva 
if the conference had settled down merely 
to a series of committee meetings. 








‘Mr. Castle States Position ¢ 
On Reparations Meeting 


The United States has no opinion re- 
garding the decision of the European gov- 
ernments to postpone the Lausanne con- 
|ference on reparations, according to an 
|oral statement Jan. 21 by the Under- 
secretary of State, William R. Castle Jr. 

Mr. Castle explained that the Unites, 
States always has shown an active in 
terest in the reparations question, but that 
President Hoover repeatedly has said that 
the initiative in this matter must come 
|from Europe. 
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Conferees Send Appeal Abandoned 
On Wool Profits 


Finance Measure d a 
| Government ot to Continue 
To Both Houses Case on Restrictions of 


World War Period 
Final Passage of Completed | 








The latest case arising under the Wool 
R B Fr 1] | Restriction rs eae were = 
j 1 AS | forced during the Wor ar has resulte 
econetruction ‘in a decision adverse to the vemment, 
Agreed to in Conference | ana it has been determined that no ap- 


ae | peal shall be taken from this decision. 
To Be Expedited | The case arose under the rules and regu- 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


lations of 1918 to recover $35,319 claimed 
t by the Government as —— b wie ae 
n estimate of appropriation for | by a countryedealer in handling 2,000, 
te eeaniry Department. Or the fiscal} pounds of wool in 1918, the amount rep- 
year 1932 and to remain available until| resenting defendant’s total gross profit. 
expended, for $500,000,000, for subscrip-|The claim was based upon a technical 
tion, to capital stock, reconstruction fi-| violation of the regulations. 
nance corporation as follows: | Under the regulations only 1% per cent 
“Subscriptions to ¢apital stock, recon-| profit could be made in the course of the 
struction finance corporation: For sub-| passing of the wool from the grower to 
scriptions to capital stock, reconstruction|the manufacturer. There was no indica- 
finance corporation, in accordance with|tion of fraud or collusion between de- 
the provisions of section 2 of an act en-|fendant and dealers. The District Court 
titled ‘on act to provide emergency financ- | sustained a demurrer to the Government's 
ing facilities for financial institutions to| complaint. It is stated in connection with 
aid ‘in financing agriculture, commerce, | the case that in order for the Government 
and industry, and for other purposes,’ | successfully to maintain this suit, it will 
$500,000,000, to remain available until ex-| be necessary to prove a contract, and ff 
pended. ithe Government were to recover the 
“This estimate Ay furtherance of the| amount claimed, it would leave this de- 





provisions of sectiomk2 of H. R. 7360, which |fendant the amount of $400 only as gross 
provides that the réconstruction finance} profit for the handling of over 2,000,000 
corporation shall have capital stock Of| pounds of wool during a period of one 
$500,000,000, all subscribed by the United | year—sssued by the Department of Jus- 
States of America, payment of which shall | tice, 
be subject to cai, in whole or in part, by| 


the Board of Directors of the corporation, 

and authorizes an appropriation of $500.-| Mir. Glass Presents 

ments upon such subscriptions when called. | ei 
Plan for Revision 





000,000 for the purpose of making pay- 
Very respectfully, | 


(Signed) “J. Clawson Roop, Director of | 
the Bureau of the Budget.” 


she bi Sore’ Mert. conterees| Of Banking Statutes 


of the Senate and House, provides for a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with 
capital of $500,000,000, all to be subscribed 
by the United States Government. The 
measure contains an authorization for an | 
appropriation of that amount for the pur- 
pose of making subscriptions when called 
for by the board of directors of the cor- | 


Submits Measure Including 
Restriction on Activity of 
Financial Institutions in 











Named to Membership 
‘| on Radio Commission 
for Term of Six Years 


Final Approval 
Civen-Land Bank 
Bill in Congress 


House and Senate Adopt 
Conference Measure and 
Bill Is Sent President for 
His Signature 
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Congressional action was completed 
Jan. 20 on a bill (H. R. 6172) providing | 
additional capital for the Federal land 
banks, and the measure which makes 
$125,000,000 more available to those insti- 
tutions now goes to the President. 

The House acted first, and concurred in 
the report of the conference committees 
jafter which it was sent immediately to 
the Senate, which likewise approved after 
some debate had ensued respecting the 
meaning of the ‘compromise proposal re- 
lating to powers accorded Federal land 
|}banks and joint stock land banks. 

Use of Earmarked Funds 

The question was put forward by Sena- 
tor Robinson 
ing consideration of the conference re- 
port in the Senate that the conferees may 
have made it possible for joint stock land 
banks to use some of the funds ear- 
marked for use in lieu of funds not avajl- 
able because of extensions of time granted 
for amortization repayments. 

In this view, Senator Robinson was 
supported by Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, but Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Ore- 








COL. THAD H. BROWN 


Te General Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, Col. Thad 
H. Brown, of Ohio, was appointed, Jan. 
21, by the President as a member of 
the commission for the full term of six 
years. Col. Brown succeeds to the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of 
Judge Ira E. Robinson, whose two-year 
term expires Feb. 23. 


tor declared that whether the language 





for repayments was hardly a matter for 
| 





already have 

right.” 7" 
Record Vote Not Taken 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, who 

| can ee sponsored the plan for providing extension 

| Col. Thad H. Brown Named to ; time for repayments, saw no ground 


asserted they have that 


‘Member Appointed 
‘On Radio Commission! 


gon, thought otherwise. The Oregon Sena- | 


of the compromise granted the joint stock | 
banks the right to make extensions of time | 


argument because “the joint stock banks | 


poration. 


The corporation will be able, under the} 
terms of the bill, to issue and have out-| 
standing notes, debentures, bonds or other | 


such obligations, of five-year maximum 


maturity at such rate or rates of interest | 


as may be determined by the corpora- 


tion; and to sell on a discount basis, short- | 


term obligaions payable at maturity with- 
out interest, the total of both classes of 
obligations, however, not to exceed three 
times the amount of the subscribed capi- 
tal, or $1,500,000,000. 

Of the total capital stock, $50,000,000, 
“and the expansion of same” through the 
obligations mentioned above, is to be made 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for the purpose of making loans or ad- 
vances to farmers “in cases where he finds 
that an emergency exists as a result of 


~ which farmers are unable to obtain loans 


for crop production during the year 1932.” 
Those who suffered from crop failures in 
1931 will be given preference. 

The directorate ot the corporation will 
consist of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
or in his absence the Undersecretary of 


the Treasury, the Governor of the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Board, and the Farm Loan 
Commissioner, as ex officio members, and 
four other persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Of the seven members of the direc- 
torate, no more than four are to be 

embers of any one political party, and 
no more than one shall be appointed from 
any one Federal reserve district. 
ary of directors is fixed at $10,600 per 
annum. 

Obligations Guaranteed ; 

The obligations of the corporation will 

be fully and unconditionally guaranteed 


both as to principal and interest by the| 


United States. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to purckase such 
obligations, and may use as a public-debt 
transaction for such purpose, the proceeds 


from the sale of securities issued here- | 


after under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. 

The notes, debentures, bonds, and other 
obligations of the corporation are to: be 


exempt both as to principal and interest) 


from all taxation, except surtaxes, estate, 
inheritance, and gift taxes, now or here- 
after imposed by the United States or any 
political subdivision. Real property of the 
corporation is taxable, but the franchise, 
capital, reserves, surplus and income are 
not. 

The corporation is given a charter life of 
10 years. 

Loans may be made by the corporation 
to banks, savings banks, trust companies, 
railroads and railways, building and loan 
associations, insurance companies, mort- 
gage loan companies, credit unions, Fed- 
eral land banks, joint stock land banks, 
Federal intermediate credit banks, agri- 
cultural credit corporations, and livestock 
credit corporations 

Loans may also be made against the 
assets of banks which have closed or are 
in process of liquidation, to aid in their 
reorganization or liquidation, a limit of 
$200,000,000, however, being placed on 
loans of that category. Not more than 5 
per cent of the capital of the corporation, 
plus 5 per cent of the maximum amount 
of bonds authorized may be loaned at one 
time to any one corporation and its sub- 
sidiary or affiliated organizations. 

Loans may be made for a period not 
exceeding three years, with a two-year 
extension or renewal privilege. No loans 


or advances may be made on forcign se- | 


curities or foreign acceptances. The loans 


may be made within one year from the, 


date of approval of the act, which period 
may be extended an additional year. 


The loans to railroads and railways are} 


to be with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and may be made 
to those that engage in interstate com- 
merce, to those under construction, or to 
receivers. 

No loans for the initiation of new enter- 
prises are to be made, except in the case 
of agricultural loans. 

The corporation is given the power to 
accept drafts and bills of exchange of not 
over 12 months maturity arising out of 
export transactions not involving 
ments of arms or merchandise into coun- 
tries at war, except food and supplies for 
the actual use of noncombatants. 

Need of Courage 
Louis J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, mas- 


ter of the National Grange, told Presi- | 


dent Hoover at the White House on Jan. 
21 that courageous administration of the 
new reconstruction finance corporation 
would end the economic depression, stop 
bank failures and lift farm prices. 

Mr. Taber called with Albert S. Gauss, 
\of Seattle, Wash., chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Grange, 
to recommend former Governor Angus W. 
McLean, of North Carolina, as a member 
of the board of directors of the reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation. They told the 
President Mr. McLean was the type of man 
in whom the farmers of the country would 
place confidence and who would under- 
stand rural problems. 

“We discussed with President Hoover,” 
said Mr. Taber, “the urgent need of hav- 
ing in the Reconstruction Corporation 


some one who understands rural problems} 


and could make the provisions of the law 
creating the corporation do what they are 
ereated for.” 

Mr. Taber said that former Governor 
McLean who is a Democrat, a farmer and 
@ banker would qualify for the post. 

Four other callers on the President made 


The sal-| 


ship-| 


The Security Markets 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lfailure their funds will not be tied up 
indefinitely but that they will receive as 
|large a percentage as may be available. 

In regard to the appropriation of $200,- 
000,000 from the Federal Treasury, Senator 
Glass explained that the liquidating cor- 
poration would have administration of 
that fund, designed to take care of State 
banks, thus avoiding setting up another 
agency. 

For two years this corporation is author- 
ized to purchase and for five years there- 
after to hold and liquidate the.assets of 
closed State banks and to make loans to 
/such State banks and enter negotiations 
to reopen these banks on the same terms 
as national and member banks. This 
niav be done only in those States whose 
statutes authorize it. 

Besides eliminating the Secretary of the 
Treasury as an ex officio member of the 
Federal Reserve Board the bill au- 
thorizes the appointment by’ the Presi- 
dent of six members, leaving the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as an ex-officio 
member, making seven members in all. It 
restores the requirement originalty in- 
cluded that at least two members of the 
Board shall have banking experience. In 
connection with the provisions restricting 
use by national or member banks of Fed- 
eral reserve facilities for stock speculation 


bill restrains member banks in borrowing 
for 15-day periods omtheir direct promis- 
sory notes, with United States bonds as 


serve banks more than a certain per- 
centage of capital and surplus if and 
when they are making loans to brokers. 

The bill automatically withdraws from 
the bank violating the provision its 15- 
day privilege which can only be restored 
by a unanimous vote of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

“We make practically the same sort of 
prohibition against member banks mak- 
ing loans for account of others, such as 





corporations wanting to loan money on | 


call for speculative purposes,” Senator 
Glass said. 
* The bill would not permit a bank to 
maintain branches unless it has a min- 
imum capitalization of $1,000,000. 

The amendment which is designed to 
‘eare for the liquidation of closed State 
banks fellows in full text: 


| For a period of not to exceed two years | 


{after this section takes effect, the cor- 


| poration is authorized to purchase and for | 


ja period of five years thereafter to hold 
land liquidate the assets of closed State 
‘banks, to make loans to such banks and 
jto enter into negotiations to secure the 
reopening of such banks under the same 
; terms and conditions as are applicable in 
|the case of national banks and member 
banks; except that (1) no such purchase 
or loan shall be made and no such ne- 
'gotiations shall be entered into unless it 
}is permitted under the laws of the State 
'in which such bank is located, and (2) 
jthe amount realized upon the sale of the 


|assets of any such State bank in excess | 


|}of the amount paid for such assets by 
|the corporation shall, after deducting the 
j}amount of the liquidation fee authorized 
|}to be charged by the corporation under 
paragraph ‘k), be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States'as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. | 

For the purpose of carrying out the} 
provisions of this paragraph, there is| 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $200,000,000, which shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
corporation in such amounts and at such | 
times as the board of directors thereof 
may require. The sums so paid to the 
corporation shall be used .exclusively for 
such purposes. As used in this para- 
graph the term “State bank” shall in-| 
clude any savings bank, trust company, | 
or other banking institution, authorized 
to accept deposits, organized under the 
laws of any State and which is not a} 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 





recommendations for appointments to the 
directorate of the corporation. ,The name 
of Max B. Wellborn, of Anniston, Ala.,| 
former Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Atlanta, Ga., was advanced by 
Representative Steagall (Dem.), of Oark,| 
Ala., Chairman of the House Committee | 
on Banking and Currency; Representative 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., House 
Majority Leader, and Senator Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama. 

“The people of the South,” said Mr. | 
Steagall, “are exceedingly anxious that 
Mr. Wellborn be appointed as a member 
of the board of directors of the recon- 
struction corporation because of the great 
service he rendered the Fedtral Reserve 
Bank at Atlanta.” He has the confidence 
of the banks and the public and his ap- 
pointment would popularize the law creat- 
ing the corporation and its administration 
all over that section of the country.” i 

Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, pre- | 
sented to the President the name of 
Edward N. Hurley of Chicago, former 
chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, as a member of the reconstruction 
corporation. | 

Representative Rainey said he assured 
the President that the conference report 
on the reconstruction corporation bill 
would be signed before night, that the bill 
| would be taken up the next day and that | 
}it would. be on the President’s desk for 
i his action a few hours later. 





purposes Senater Glass explained that the | 


security, from securing from Federal re-| 


Succeed Judge Robinson 


President Hoover’s appointment of Col. 
| Thad H. Brown, general counsel of the 
Federal Radio Commission, to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of Judge 
Ira E. Robinson, former Commissioner, 
| has been sent to the Senate for confirma- 
| tion, according to information made avail- 
able Jan. 21 by the Commission. 

Colonel Brown will begin services when 
the Senate confirms his nomination, and 
will serve the remainder of Judge Robin- 
son’s term, which was to have expired 
Feb. 23, 1932, and the succeeding six years, 
the announcement explained. 





The following information was made} 


available at the Commission: 


ship, Ohio, Jan. 10, 1887. He was gradu- 


ated from Cardington, Ohic, High School | 


in 1904. 


He is an alumnus of Ohio Wesleyan| 


University, 1909, and Ohic Stace Uni- 
versity 1913, where he received the LLB. 
'degree. He was admitted to the prac- 
| tice of law in Columbus. 
} On April 3, 1917, several days before 
|the World War was declared, he volun- 
teered his services in the Army and was 
commissioned a captain on June 12, 1917. 
Following his discharge froin the Army 
in 1919, he was commissioned a major 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. He was 
later appointed lieutenani colonel in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Reserve Corps. 

Col. Brown served as assistant secre- 
tary of the Fourth Ohio Constitutional 
Convention in 1912. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Ohio State Civil 
| Service Commission, where he served as 
member and chairman. He was elected 
| Secretary of State of Ohio in November, 
1922, and later reelected in 1924. 

He was a candidate for Governor of 
Ohio in 1926, but was defeated. 

Since July, 1929, Col. Brown has been 
Chief Counsel of the Commission. 


| i Gg 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 








| Jan. 21, 1932 
| 9:15 a. m—Senator Harris (Dem.), 
| of Georgia, called to recommend ap- 


pointment of Federal Circuit Judge 
Samuel H. Sibley of Atlanta, to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and of Edward N. 
Hurley, of Chicago, war-time Chairman 
of the Shipping Board, to be a director 
of the new Reconstruction Credit Cor- 
poration. 


10:45 a. m.—Representative Steagall 
(Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., and Represen- 
tative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, IIl., 
called to recommend appointment of 
Max B. Wellborn to be a director of the 
Reconstruction Credit Corporation. 


11:15 a. m.—Senator Bankhead (Dem.), 
of Alabama called to recommend ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wellborn. 


11:30 a. m.—Charles F. Abbott of New 
York, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, 
called to suggest to the President a 
two-year truce in the “antiquated” anti- 
trust laws. 

11:45 a. m—Representative Allen 
(Rep.), of Monmouth, Ill., called to dis- 
cuss conditions in Illinois. 

12 noon.—Louis J. Taber and Albert 8. 
Gauss of Seattle, Wash., master and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Grange, called to recom- 
mend appointment of Augus W. Mc- 
Lean of North Carolina, as a Director 
ot the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


12:10 p. m.—George Parker and Byron 

D. Anderson, Attorney General and 
Deputy Attorney General of Utah, called 
to present a message from the confer- 
ence on the Causes and Cure of War. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a delegation from the 
National Furniture Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

12:45 p. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Un- 
dersecretary of State, called to discuss 
departmental matters. 

1 p. m.—Representative Swing (Rep.), 
of El Centro, Calif.. and Mayor Walter 
W. Austin of San Diego, called to in- 
vite the President to visit San Diego 
July 28 immediately before he opens the 
World Olympic Games to be held at 
Los Angeles. 

4 p. m—James C. Roop, Directord of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 

2:45 p. m.— Walter S. Gifford, Director 
of the President’s Organization for Un- 
employment Relief, called to discuss 
the work of the organizaticn. 

3:30 p. m.—Bernard M. Doyle, fozmer 
Mayor of Leominster, Mass., called to 
pay his respects. 

Remander of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Polish Machinery Cartel 


Agricultural machinery manufacturers 
in Poland, to save their industry from a 
financial dilsaster, have agreed to enter 
into a cartel. (Department of Commerce.) 


Col. Brown was born in Lincoln Towr?| 


the conference committee language 
that would lead to difficulties. Both 
Senator Robinson and Senator King sug- 
gested, however, that thelegislation ought 
to made deviod of uncertainties that liti- 
gation may not result from imperfection 


There was no record vote on approval of 
the conference report. 


Approved by House 


The House adopted the conference te- | 


port on the bill after a debate over the 
effect of the Senate amendments agreed 
to in conference between representatives 
of the two bodies. At the close of the dis- 
cussion, Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, in 
charge of the bill, declared that he sought 


action on this legislation at the last Con-| 


gress but was “defeated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board.” 

The conference report included a com- 
promise amendment proposed by the House 
conferees that section 13 of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act as amended (U.S. C., title 
12, chapter 7, section 781) be amended by 
adding a new paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: “Tenth, when in the judgment of 
the directors conditions justify it, to ex- 
tend, in whole or in part, any obligation 
that may be or become unpaid under the 
terms of any mortgage, and to accept pay- 
ment of any such obligation, during a pe- 
riod of five years or less from the date 
of such extension in such amounts as may 
be agreed upon at the date of making such 
extension. The sum of $25,000,000 of the 











(Dem.), of Arkansas, dur-! 
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How Hoover Dam Will Look When Built 


A painting in oil from the designs prepared by the Federal engineers of 
the National Reclamation Service, showing how Hoover Dam across the 
Black Canyon of the Colorado River will appear when the project is com- 
pleted, was made for display in the American exhibit at the International 
and Overseas Exposition at Paris, France, in 1931. 
painting, taken for the Reclamation Service, is reproduced. 


amount authorized to be appropriated un- 
der section 5 of this act, as amended, shall 
be used exclusively for the purpose of sup- 
plying any bank with funds to use in op- 
erations in place of any amounts of which 
such bank may be deprived by reason of 
extensions made as provided in this para- 
graph.” This compromise language was 
approved by the House and was subject 
to ratification by the Senate. 

The total authorization of Federal funds 
under the bill, as approved by the House, 
is $125,000,000. 


Other Provisions 


The conference report agrees to Senate 
amendments to remove doubt as to the 
applicability of certain provisions of exist- 
ing law to the Federal Land Bank stock 
for which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to subscribe, which is made 
nonvoting stock. It provides that the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board may require such 
stock subscribed for by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to be paid off and- retired 
“out of available resources of the bank”; 
makes the provisions regarding reserve 
requirements of Federal land banks and 
of national farm associations effective 
July 1 next; and that dividends declared 
by joint stock land banks shall be subject 
to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. It also provides that 10 per cent 
of the net earnings of every national farm 
loan association shall semiannually be 
carried to reserve account until the ac- 
count is equal to the 25 per cent of the 
association’s outstanding capital stock. 

Representative Steagall told the House 
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Legislative Limit 
On Grain Market 
Sales Is Opposed 


‘No Need for Restriction on 
| Short or Long Selling, 
Says Representative of 


Northwestern Millers 


| 
| 
| 











Sydney Anderson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
|former member of the House from that 
| State, and representing northwestern 
|milling interests, told the House Com- 
| mittee on Agriculture, Jan. 21, that there 
;is no need for legislative limitation on 
| either short selling or long selling on the 
grain exchange. His hearing occupied the 
| day’s session and he will continue Jan. 22, 
| He is vice president of General Mills, 
|Inc., and represented the Pillsbury Mill- 
|ing Company, the International Milling 
|Company and the Russell-Miller Milling 
|Company. He said that what is dealt in 
o1 the exchanges is actual wheat, “not 
wind-bushels,” he said. 
Opposes Publicity of Sellers 

| “Do you think the Secretary of Agri« 
| culture should have permission to disclose 
the names of those who are excessive 
| Short sellers?” Chairman Jones (Dem.), 
of Amarilla, Tex., asked him. 

“No,” he replied. “It would do more 
harm than good.” «+ 
“Do you think there ought to be any 
limit on short selling?” 
| “Neither on short selling or on long sell< 
}ing,” he replied. He testified that under 
| certain conditions there might be a ma- 
| nipulation of the market but that “what 
|} we need right now is buyers.” He said 
| “you can not have a market with only one 
side.” There is no difference in trading 
in actual cash commodity or in trading on 
exchange so far as the effect on the farmer 
is concerned, he said. 

Many Sales Called Speculative 

Representative Ketcham (Rep.), of 
Hastings, Mich., said previous witnesses 
have said that a very high percentage of 
= | Sales on exchange are speculative, the pere 





A photograph of the 





that all taik of a moratorium on land 
banks is mere words. 

Representative Stafford (Rep.), of Mil-| 
waukee, Wis., asked if the extensions of | 
time allowed under the bill as agreed on 
in conference must be subject to the ap- 
proval of the district land bank. Mr. 
Steagall replied that would be done by 
the district banks. 


Allocation of Funds 
Representative McFadden (Rep.) of 
Canton, Pa., told the House it was author- | 


izing the Secretary of the Treasury to sub- 
scribe to $125,000,000 of the stock of the 
Federal land banks, to be distributed} 
among the 12 banks of that system, and to 
extend for five years the obligations of 
the borrowers from those banks and that 
the whole assets of the Feedral Farm 
Loan Board are being made available to all | 
borowers unable to meet their payments. 

Representative Jon@s (Dem.), of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, asked about the 
allocation of $25,000,000 to take care of | 
worthy cases of delinquent payment in-| 
stallments. Mr. Steagall replied that the | 
bill carries authorization of $125 ,000,000 | 





centage running as high as 90 per cent 
according to them. Mr. Anderson said he 
presumed that is true. 

Representative Andresen (Rep.), of Red 
Wing, Minn., asked regarding the possible 
effect on the country if there should be @ 
legislative prohibition against short sell- 
ing. The witness replied that hedging 
would be transferred to other world mar- 
kets, business would be slowed up, price 
of United States wheat would be fixed by 
a foreign market to a much larger extent 
than now. “Today,” he said, “we are car-= 
rying our surplus of wheat at a price level 
approximately 9 cents above the Liverpool 


| price. 


Urges Federal Action on ‘Corners’ 

The Federal Government, he said, should 
step in only in case there should be @ 
corner or squeeze against the public in- 
terest. He expressed doubt “if constitu- 
tionally you can abridge the right of @ 
man ‘to buy or sell.” Nobody, he said, 
neither the Secretary of Agriculture nor 
anyone else, can say what the limits of * 
& man’s selling right ought to be, in his 
opinion. 

When products come on the market 
faster than consumers can absorb them, 
he said, there must be other buyers or 
the farmers would hold the bag. Ulti- 


with the proviso that $25,000,000 of it shall mately the price must accurately reflect 


be used exclusively in connection with 
extensions of loans to borrowers to re- 
place ‘any loss’ by the banks. 

_The conference report was adopted by 
viva voce vote. 

The bill (H. R. 6172) to amend the Fed- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


the law of supply and demand as to actual 
wheat, he added. 





Aluminum Output of Italy 

Italy recently increased aluminum pro- 
duction and exportation. (Department of 
Commerce.) 








Hogs carried 


medicine chests 


BUT THE WORLD DIDN'T KNOW IT 


FOR countless centuries hogs, 


sheep and cattle served mankind 


of these discoveries of science be 


put to practical use . . . for some 


Thyroid, 





Armour’s 


Suprarenalin Solution, Armour’s 


Elixir of 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY, U. S. A. 





chiefly as a source of food and 
clothing. Yet locked among the 
mysteries of animal life were un- 
earthed gifts more precious than 
gold, namely, glandular and 
other organotherapeutic agents 
of inestimable value in the relief 
of human suffering. 

Gradually medical science dis- 
covered their latent possibilities. 
The large-scale slaughtering 
operations of the national pack- 
ing industry provided a resultful 
field for research and develop- 
ment of proved glandular 
preparations. 

Only through such large-scale 


slaughtering operations can most 


of the glands contain so little 
of their active principle that 
thousands of freshly slaughtered 
animals are necessary to make 
production possible. Pineal sub- 
stance, for example, can be made 
only where there are perfect re- 
frigerative facilities — for some 
fifteen thousand pineal glands 
are required to produce one 


pound of the drug. 


Today the Armour laboratory 
facilities for the production of 
glandular extracts and other 
pharmaceutical products—to 
the number of more than a hun- 
dred — are among the most ef- 


Armour’s 
e 


fective in the world. 


Enzymes, Armour’s Pituitary 
Liquid, Armour’s Concentrated 
Liver Extract, pineal substance, 
epinephrin, pepsin, trypsin and 


rennin are a few. 


Armour-produced pharmaceu- 
ticals are known the world over 
for their purity, uniformity and 
efficacy. Now considered almost 
priceless in their benefits to 
humanity, all, or nearly all, were 
completely unknown as late as a 
No other divi- 


sion of the packing industry quite 


generation ago. 


so vividly contrasts the new and 
modern Armour and Company 
with the “butchering establish- 


. 
ments” of other days. 
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_. Economic and Financial Measures 


' Of League of Nations Are Reviewed) At Pan American 





Efforts to Maintain Favorable Trade Relations, _ 


Between Countries Described in Analysis 
Of Activities for Last Year 





Efforts of the League of Nations to 
maintain the most-favored-nation sys- 
tem to safeguard economic relations 
between nations, and efforts to foster 
public works programs and measures 
to meet financial emergencies in vari- 
ous nations are described in a review 
of the League’s work last year which 
has just been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. (The first portion of 
the League's statement was published 
in the issue of Jan. 21.) The con- 
cluding ee of the League’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 


After the conclusion by Germany and 
Austria of a Protocol for the establish- 
ment of a Customs Union, the Council 
asked the Permanent Court for an ad- 
visory ‘opinion as to the compatability of 
the proposed agreement with Austria’s in- 
ternational engagements. Even before the 
court had given its opinion, the German 
and Austrian governments intimated that 
they did not intend to pursue this 
scheme. 

The League also considered the possible 
effect of the efforts made by European 
countries on other parts of the world, and 

roclaimed that the. system of the most- 
avored-nation clause must remain the es- 
sential safeguard of normal economic rela- 
tions between the nations. The Assembly | 
took note of the termination of the work 





for the establishment of a unified customs 
nomenclature, and of the completion of | 
reliminary draft veterinary conventions. | 
i expressed its satisfaction at the success | 
of the conference for. the unification of | 


Jaw of bills of exchange, promissory notes | nature of the 1926 convention. This com-| 5 


and cheques. ; ' y 

As regards agricultural questions, the 
League endeavored to promote a universal | 
organization of the cereal trade, white) 
agreeing at the request of the European) 
Commission to the establishment in cer- 
tain special cases of a preferential system. 


Public Works Programs 
Contemplated Abroad 


To mitigate the effects of the economic 
crisis important public works to be jointly 
undertaken by public or private concerns 
in European or non-European territory 
were contemplated. Governments. wert 
mvited to submit concrete proposals tak~ 
ing into consideration the utilitv and pro- 
ductivity of the works envisaged. But in 
the first place the League emphasized the 
urgent necessity for a prompt revival of 
confidence and invited Governments, _ 
ported by their public opinion, to make 
an effort with a view to mutual under- 
standing and support, which would facili- 
tate the reestablishment of a better state 
of things. 

The work of the Financial Organiza- 
tion was very wide in scope. Expert in- 
quiries were undertaken in India, China, 
Liberia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Estonia. The studies undertaken on the 
old question, counterfeit currency and 
ouble taxation were continued. An In- 
ternational Agricultural Mortgage Credit 
Company was created. Its seat will be at 
Geneva and Messrs. Regard and Di Nola 
hav@ been appointed chairman and vice 
chairman of the governing board. The 
company is a limited liabi¥ity one and 
will apply as far as possible ordinary 
commercial methods. It will be an un- 
dertaking which is designed to serve the 
interests of agriculturists of all countries 
having acceded to the convention by 
granting them lone-term credits. 

The Austrian and Hungarian Govern- 
ments asked the League to examine their 
financial situation. The League proceeded | 
to certain investigations on the spot. In| 
cooperation with the governments in ques- | 
tion schemes of financial reform were 
drawn up by the League experts. 

To be able to take a prompt decision in 
the case of financial emergencies in other 
countries the Council adopted urgent pro- 
cedure which will enable its President to} 
approve certain measures in the case of | 
the aggravation of any given financial 
situation. 


Conferences Under Auspices 
Of Tr-msit Organization 


During the past year three Interna-| 
tional Conferences met under the auspices | 
of the Transit Organization. The sub-| 
ects dealt with were the Unification of | 

uoyage and Lighting of Coasts, the Uni- 
fication of River Law and Road Traffic. | 

The first conference met at Lisbon and} 
adopted dgreements on maritime signals} 
and attended - ee off their normal | 
stations, as well as a series of recom- 
mendations on beacons and radio beacons. | 

The second drew up several conven-| 
tions for the unification of certain rules | 
concerning commissions in inland naviga- 
tion and the registration of inland navi- 
gation vessels, as well as administrative 
5 concerning the right to a flag. 

The third conference dealt with the 
unification of road signals, the establish- 
ment of rules concerning the fiscal regime 
of foreign motor cars and a _ customs! 
agreement for the cancellation gf trip-| 
tychs. 

The other problem dealt with by the} 
transit organization concerned the estab- | 
lishment of cooperation with the Chinese 
Government in a scheme for the regula- | 
tion of the waters of the River Hwai,| 
the execution of works concerning the| 
river system of northern China, the de-| 
velopment of the port of Shanghai, the 
unification of transport statistics and the 
transport of newspapers and periodicals. 


Cooperation Developed 
By Health Organization 


The Health Organization developed its | 


liaison with the governments of States 
members. It cooperated with Bulgaria, 
Greece, Roumania and Czechoslovakia; 


with Liberia, with China; (reorganization | 


of the sanitary services); in the Argen- 
tine, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, 
uay. 


After 10 years of experience the Health | 


Committee worked out a special organiza- 
tion for certain problems, based on the 
formation of small drafting committees 
composed of a chairman and a few ex- 
perts. 

The Leprosy Commission met at Bang- 
kok, where it established a prophylectic 
system based on scientific developments; 
and an International Leprosy Research 


Center, created at Rio de Janeiro by Bra- | 


zil, was placed under the League’s aus- 

ices. The work undertaken in connec- 
ion with the standardization of sera was 
continued and a European Rural Hygiene 
Conference adopted a series of recom- 
mendations concerning medical assistance, 
the organization of health services and 
sanitary measures in rural districts. 


|cided to give Liberia the assistance re-| 


| forms that may seem desirable. 


jing airplane flight around world in less than 


| rency. 


Bills introduced: 
| H.R. 


Chile and Uru-| 
| 


jinal cases and to improve administration of 
| justice in Distr. of Col.; District of Columbia. | 


| H.R 


the first time also, as far as the drug in- 
dustry is concerned, the humanitarian and 
moral aspect has been placed above eco- 
nomic considerations. anks to the sys- 
tem established there will henceforth be 
at the seat of the League a kind of cen- 
tral counting house for the,world drug 
traffic. The Assembly, expressing its satis- 
faction, invited governments todo all in 
their power to ensure the stringent and 
universal application of the convention 
without losing sight of the undertakings 
embodied in the Geneva convention of 
1925, which is completed and strengthened 
by that of 1931. 


The Assembly further noted the prog- 
ress made as regards the ratification of 
the Geneva Convention, which has now 
42 adherents. The Assembly further in- 
vited the Opium Advisory Committee to | 
collect the material necessary for the work 
of a Conference for the Limitation of the 
Production of Opium and the Cocoa Leaf 
Harvest. Following the deposit of the 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
= Opium, Smoking in the Far East, a 

nference fnet at Bangkok in November, | 
1931, to consider this problem. 

As regards refugees the humanitarian | 
work of protection hitherto undertaken 
by the High Commissioner for Refugees 
was passed on to the International Nansen 
Office, under the presidency of M. Max | 


| the possibility of reconciling the Havana and 
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Program Outlined by Board 
For Seventh Conference 
To Be Held in December 


_ In Montevideo 








The program of questions to be dis- 
cussed at the Seventh Pan American Con- 
ference to be held in Montevideo in De- 
cember of this year has been adopted by 
the Governin ard of the Pan American 
phen according to an announcement just 
issued. 

Among the questions tobe taken up at 
the conference are the international re- 
sponsibility of States with special reference 
to the denial of justice, the rights and 
duties of States, and the establishment of 
an inter-American economic and financial 
organization under the auspices of the 
Pan American Union. 

The latter project has been proposed 
by the Chilean and Argentine Govern- 
ments in the past. The program as an- 
nounced by the Pan American Union fol- 
lows in full text: 

Juridical Questions 
International Law. 
1, “hter-American copyright protection, and 


Rome conventions. 2. Nationality. 3. Ter 
ritorial-sea. 4. International responsibility of 
States, with special reference to the denial 
of justice. & he rights and duties of States. 
6. Treaties and their interpretation. 7. Con- 
sideration of the report of the Committee on 
Public International Law of Rio de Janeiro 





Huber. 

As regards slavery, the Assembly decided 
that a small committee of experts should | 
consider the material on t problem | 
transmitted by governments since the sig- 


mittee will submit suggestions.on the as-| 


| sistance which the League will be able| uniform legislation relative to: (a) Bills of 


to give all the countries seeking its aid 
with a view to the abolition of slavery. On| 
the report of the International Commis- | 
sion despatched to Lativia to enquire into| 
slavery and forced labor, the League de- 
quested by its government. With a view) 
to the execution of the recommendations | 
of the Commission, several experts were 
sent to Liberia. 


Commission of Enquiry 
For European Union 


The Commission of Enquiry for Euro-/| 
pean Union constituted by the Eleventh 
Assembly under the presidency of M. Bri- 
and devoted its principal efforts to the 
European economic situation. It invited 
European governments not members of 
the League (Italian, Turkish, and the U. 
S. S. R.) to take part in its work. This 
invitation was accepted. Numerous ex- 

ert committees studied various aspects of 

uropean economic problems, such as the 
position of farmers and more especially of 
cereal producers, the customs system, the 
organization of credit, unemployment, a 
=— for a pact of economic nonaggres- | 
sion. 


The Assembly noted with satisfaction 
the results of the work. It invited the 
Commission to continue it, recommend- 
ing that it should refer to the League or- 
ganizations such problems as might seem 
to require settlement on a universal plane. 

On Sept. 14 the Assembly elected the 
three nonpermanent members of the 
Council. China and Panama succeeded 
Persia and Venezuela, obtaining respec- 
are, 48 and 45 votes. Spain, declared re- 
eligible by an Assembly vote of Dec. 19, 
oy was reelected by 43 votes out of 50 
cast. 

For 1931 and 1932 the Council is, there- 
fore, composed as follows: 

British Empire (permanent), China, | 
France (permanent), Germany (perma- 
nent), Guatemala, Irish Free State, Italy | 
(permanent), vo (permanent), Norway, 
onpane, Peru, Poland, Spain and Yugo-} 
slavia. 

_The members whose mandate will ex- 
pire next year are Peru, Poland, and Yu- 
goslavia. Poland has been declared re- 
eligible by the Assembly of 1926. | 

On the proposal of the British delega- | 
tion the Assembly instructed the Council 
to appoint a special committee to study 
the present system of Council elections 
and to submit next year a report on re- 
‘m In the 
British proposal it was pointed out that 
States which do not belong to any spécial 
group have hardly any chance of bein 
elected to the Council. It was recalle 
that Portugal had been.a special sufferer 
from this situation, to which she had 
drawn attention in a memorandum to the 
members of the League. 








Changes 


Aviation 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 33. To authorize Pres. to award ! 
gold medals to Wiley Post and Harold Gatty 
in recognition of their achievements in mak- 
nine days. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1932. 

Banks 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8081. Sabath. 

of Federal Reserve Act; 


To amend sec, 13 
Banking and Cur- 


Bridges 
8072. Shannon. To extend times for 


comencing and completing construction of 
bridge across Missouri River at or near Ran- 


dolph, Mo.; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 
A Res. 152. For improvement of Chevy 


Chase Circle with fountain and appropriate 
landscape treatment. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 


of executing bonds for compensation in crim- 


H. R. 8092. Stalker. For closing of barber 
shops on Sunday in Distr. Col.; 


|} and continental bibliographic effort. 





Daily Record of 
_ BILLS IN CONGRESS | 


( New Measures Introduced 


1932. 
Bills introduced: | 
R. 8076. McLeod. For appropriation 
toward alteration and repair of buildings of 
Eastern Dispensary and Casualty Hospital; 
District of Columbia. 
H. R. 8085. Gilbert. To regulate business 


District of | 


on the general principles which may facilitate 
regional agreements between adjacent States 
on the industrial and agricultural use of the 
waters of international rivers. 8. Extradition. 
Definition, duration and reciprocity of} 
political asylum. 
niform Legislation. 
10. Consideration of draft conventions on| 


exchange, checks and other commercial paper. 
(b) Bills of lading. (c) Imsurance. (qd) 
Simplification and standardization of the re-| 
quirements for powers of attorney. (e) Jurid- 
ical personality of foreign companies. (f) 
The losses caused by theft and pilferage of 
cargo in maritime cofmmerce. (g) Any other 
draft conventions on uniform legislation rela- 
tive to commercial and maritime law that may 
be formulated by the Permanent Committee on 
Comparative Legislation and Uniformity of 
Legislation established at Havana by virtue of 
the resolution of Feb. 18, 1928, of the Sixth 
Conference. 
Political and Civil Rights of Women. 

11. Consideration of the report of the inter- 
American Commission of Women on the polit- 
ical and civil equality of women. 


Economic Problems 


12. Consideration of the draft convention 
on customs procedure and port formalities 
formulated by the Pan American Commission 
on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
_ met at Washington from Nov. 18 to 26, 

13. The Inter-American protection 
patents of invention. 

14. Consideration of the recommendations 
of the Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference relative to: (a) Currency stabiliza- 
tion and the possibility of adopting a uni- 
form monetary system. (b) Promotion of 
tourist travel and (c) Commercial arbitration. 

15. Standardization of commodity classi- 
fications in tariff and commodity nomencla- 
ture for statistical purposes. 

16. Consideration of the resolutions of the 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture. 

17. Consideration of the establishment of an 
Inter-American economic and financial or- 
ganization under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union. 


Transportation 

18. Inter-American fluvial navigation: Re- 
ports of the governments on technical studies 
relative to the navigation of rivers and the 
elimination of obstacles to navigation, and the 
possibility of connecting or bettering the con- 
nections which exist between them. 

19. Report of the Pan American Railway 
Committee. 

20. Study of -the regulations and of the 
penal provisions of the Convention on Com- 
mercial Aviation signed at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 

Intellectual Cooperation 

21. American bibliography: (a) Exchange of 

information, and (b) encouraging national 


of 





22. Consideration of the results of the Con-| 
gress of Rectors, Deans and Educators, which 
met at Havana in February, 1930. | 

23. International cooperation to make effec- 
tive respect for and conservation of the na- 
tional domain over historical monuments and | 
archaeological remains. 

Social Problems 

24. Consideration of the establishment of an 
inter-American Bureau of Labor. 

25. Improvement of the condition of living 
of workmen: (a) Promotion of safety in in- 
dustry, and (b) improved housing conditions. 

26. Social insurance: Unemployment and | 
practical forms of unemployment insurance. | 

27. Results of national and international | 
conferences on child welfare, with a view to 
broadening the work of the Inter-American? 
Institute at Montevideo. 

28. Uniformity of demographic statistics. | 

29. Application to foodstuffs and pharma- 





In Status ) 


lieving hardship and suffering caused by un- 
employment; Labor. 


National Defense 
Bills introduced: 


S. 3173. Reed. Authorizing President to 
class as secret or confidential certain mate- 
rial, apparatus, or equipment for military or 
naval use; Military Affairs. 

S. 3171. Hatfield. To authorize disposition 
of naval ordnance plant, South Charleston, 
W. Va.; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 8083.. Vinson of Ga. For apptmt. 
as ensigns in line of Navy of all midship- 
men who graduate from Naval Academy in 
1932; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 8093. Chindblom. To amend sec. 20, 
;@S amended, of Act of June 10, 1922, as 
amended, entitled ‘An Act to readjust pay 
and allowances of commissioned and enlisted 
| personnel of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service’; Military Affairs. 


Oil and Gas 


| Bills introduced: 


H. R. 8090. Disney. Providing import duties | 
on crude petroleum and all products of crude 
| petroleum imported into U. S. from foreign 
countries; Ways and Means. 

Parks 
| Changes in status: | 


H. R. 4712. To establish minimum area for | 
Shenandoah National Park, for administra- | 
tion, protection, and general development by | 
National Park Service. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, | 








Columbia. 
Fish 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8084. Davis. For 
northern Pacific halibut fishery; 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

Highways 
Bills introduced: 
. 8091. Burch. To authorize 
of funds*to States for emergency 
construction under Federal 
| Roads. 


advances 
highway 
Highway Act; 


: Immigration 
Changes in status: 





As regards intellectual cooperation, the} 


work was continued on the lines indicated 
by the 1930 Assembly in the scientific, ar- 
tistic and bibliographical domains consid- 
erable efforts were made with a view to 
coordination of an essentially practical 
character. The fone Suaaites the 
universal character of the work done by 
the Intellectual Cooperation Organization 
by the formal recognition of its existence 
as an organization consisting of an Inter- 
national Committee with its commigsions 
and committees, the Paris Instituté, the 
Rome Institute of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy, and National Committees of Intel- 
‘lectual Cooperation. ps 


® International Regulation 
Of Opium Traffic 
In the humanitarian field the essential 
feature was the meeting of a conference 
which adopted a convention for the limi- 
tation of manufacture and the regulation 
= of the distribution of narcotic drugs. This 
is the first time that such an industry 
has been internationally regulated; for 


S. 2656 


| 6, Aanerigem citizens. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 
Iniians 

Changes in status: 

| H. R. 7619. To authorize Secy. of Interior 
to issue patents for lots to Indians within 
Indian village of Taholah, on Quinaielt Indian 
| Reservation, Wash. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1932. 
| H. R. 225. For payment of $50 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from 


protection of | 
Merchant | 


To exempt from quota husbands | 


funds standing to their credit in Treas. of | 
U. S. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1932. 

Bills introduced: 

| H. R. 8089. Christopherson. For gnclusion 


| Patriotic Observances 

| Changes in status: | 

| H. R. 4583. For participation of U. S. in| 

| Chicago World's Fair Centennial Celebration | 
| to be held at Chicago, Ill., in 1933. Reptd. to 

H. Jan. 20, 1932. 

Pensions | 

| 

| 


Bills introduced: 
H. R. 8082. Underwood. To revise and 
equalize rate of pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of Civil War; to certain 
widows, former widows of such soldiers, sail- 
| Ors, and marines; Invalid Pensions. 
Postal Service | 
| Bills introduced: | 
H. R. 8074: Dyer. For reclassification of | 
“watchmen, messengers, and laborers in Postal 
and Railway Mail Service of U. 8S. in three 
rades with increase in salary; Post Office arid 
| Post Roads. 
re Prohibition 
| Bills introduced: 
S.. Res. 144. Bingham. To welcome any 
action that Governors of States might take in 
recommending to their Legislatures that such | 
action be taken by State as may be necessary 
to obtain opinion of people of State with re- 
spect to repeal or modification of Eighteenth | 





}of certain additional names in roll Of Yank- 
| ton Sioux Tribe of Indians; Indian Affairs. 

| Judiciary 

| Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8079. Gilbert. To regulate admiss® 
| bility of evidence in certain actions*of courts 
|} of U. S.; Judiciary. 

| H. R. 8086. Christopherson. To amend sec. 
106 of act to codify and amend laws relating 
|to judiciary (U. S&. C., title 28, sec, 187); 
| Judiciary. 


Labor 





Bills introduced: 
H. R. 8088. Lewis. 


For cooperation by Fed- 
eral 


Government with several States in re- 


|; Amendment, and repeal or modification of 
National Prohibition Act; lie over. 
| .H. R. 8077. Beck. Relating to prescribing 
of medicinal liquors; Judiciary. 
| H, J. Res. 228. Brunner. Proposing amend- 
|ment to Eighteenth Amendment to Constitu- 
tion; Judiciary. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 
| Bills introduced: 
| H. R. 8075. Garber. Relating to construc- 
tion of Federal building at Ponca City, Okla.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Public Health 


| the delegations on the action taken by the 


| rural sanitation. 
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Determining Burning Qualities of Various Types of Coal ' 














Moisture, volatile matter, fixed carbon, ash, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, heating value, specific 


gravity, ash fusion and size are content and property values of coal studied by the Bureau of Mines in 
ining samples of coal for use in Federal establishment submitted for determination of burning 
are conducted at the Pittsburgh experiment station, Pittsburgh, Pa. A calorimeter containing 6 


exam- 
ualities. Tests 
ombs, shown 


above, is used in determining the heating value of coal. Moisture in coal is measured by heating weighed 


amounts of coal 


ovens at 105 degrees Centigrade for one hour, as shown at the lower right. 


The furnaces 


shown at the lower right are used in calculating the temperature at which coal ash fuses to clinker. 








Executive Nominations 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on Jan. 21 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: 

To be a member of the Federal Radio 
Commission for term expiring Feb. 23, 
1932: Thad H. Brown, of Ohio, vice Rob- 
inson, resigned. To be a member of the 
Federat Radio Commission for term of 
six years from Feb. 24, 1932: Thad H. 
Brown, of Ohio. , 

Doctors to be assistant dental surgeons, 
Public. Health Service: Oscar Mikkelsen, 
Mark E. Bowers, Franklin R. Frampton. 

To be a Foreign Service officer, unclas- 
sified, a vice consul of career, and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service: Living- 
ston Satterthwaite, of Pennsylvania. 





countries, of the same sanitary, pure food and 
drug regulations which are in effect in the 
country of production on all those commodi- 
ties consumed therein. 

30. Consideration of reports submitted by 


States on the conventions and resolutions 
adopted at the International Conferences of 
American States, with special reference to the | 
Sixth Conference. 

31. Consideration of a plan to secure, the 
prompt ratification of treaties and conven- 
tions and the early application of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the International Conferences | 
of American States. 

32. Results, not specifically included in 
other sections of this program, of special con- 
ferences held in the interval between the 
Sixth and Seventh International Conferences 
of American States and of the permanent in- 
stitutions established by the 
conferences. 

33. Consideration of the reports of the Per-| 
manent Committee on Public International | 
Law and the Permanent Committee on Pri- 
vate International Law, established respec- | 
tively at Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo by 
virtue of the resolution adopted by the Sixth | 


international | 





| International Conference of American States 


on Feb. 18, 1928. 
Conferences of States | 
34. Consideration of the extraordinary con-, 
vocation of the International Conferences of | 
American States. | 
35. Participation in the Pan American con- | 
ferences, and the adhesion of nonsignatory | 
States to the conventions signed at such con- | 
ferences. | 
36. Future international 
American States. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these. publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Del.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Instruc- 


conferences of 





tion, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, Bd. of 
Educ. Dover, 1930. 
Mass.—Educl. Directory, 1932. Bull. of Dept. 


of Educ., 1931, No. 13, No. 233. Boston, 1931. 
Vt.—Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Forestry, f. yr. 
ended Je. 80, 1930. Montpelier, 1930. 
Calif.—Statistical Rept. of Bur. of Purchases, 
for 80th and 8lst f. yrs., July 1, 1928, to Je. 
30, 1930, submitted to Div. of Service and 
cupely. Dept. of Finance. Sacramento, 
Wis.—46th Ann. Rept. of State Bd. of Dental 
Fuaminore, to Gov., Nov. 30, 1930. Madison, 
Survey of Hours of Labor in State Chari- 
table, Curative Reformatory and Penal In- 


stitutions, 1931, Bd. of Control, Statistical 
Dept. Madison, 1931. 
Publications of State Hist. Soc., ed. by 


Jos. Schafer, Supt. of Soc. Madison, 1931. 


special study of and demonstration work in 

Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1932. 
Public Lands 
Bills introduced: 

Ss. 3 Oddie. Authorizing conveyance of 
certain lands to City of Fallon, Nev.; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 8087. Evans of Mont. Authorizing 
Secy. of Interior to vacate withdrawals of pub- 
lic lands under reclamation law,. with reser- 
rates of rights, ways, and easements; Public 

nds. 


Railroads 
Bills introduced: 

8. 3155. Tydings. To amend paragraph (4) 
of sec. 15 of Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; Interstate Commerce. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 
2278. Authorizing Secy. of War to re- 
duce penalty of bond of Brazos River and 
Harbor Navigation Distr., of Brazoria County, 


| Tex., furnished as surety for its doing cer-j 


tain work on improvement of Free 
bor, Tex. Reptd. 
S. Jan. 20, 1932. 


rt Har- 
to S. Jan. 15, 1932. Passed 


. 2334. To amend sec. 3 of Rivers and 
Harbors Act, approved June 13, 1902, as 
amended and supplemented. Reptd. to S. 


Jan. 21, 1932. 


Territories and Possessions 
Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 85. Bingham. Authorizing Gov. 
of Territory of Hawaii to appoint prosecuting 
officers in said Territory, except U. S. Atty.; 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


14H. R. 8078. Curry. For appointment of 
prosecuting officers of Territory of Hawaii; 
Territories. - 

Veterans 


Bills introduced: 

S. 3150. Steiwer. Relating to rate of inter- 
est on loans to veterans under World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended; Fi- 
nance. 

H. R. 8073. Major. To amend World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended; Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 8080. Rankin. To amend World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended by providing 


+ 





Variations in 


Quality of Coal Analyzed 


For Heat and Ash-producing Constituents 





|Approximately 10,000 Samples Are Tested Annually by 


Scientists at Bureau of Mines 


Chief Engineer 


By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery 
and Assistant to Chief Engineer, Experiment Stations Division, 


Bureau of Mines, De partment of Commerce 


The coal you buy at different times 
from the same dealer may vary in its 
ability to produce heat, and in the amount 
of inert ash-producing constituents which 
it may contain. The Governmefit has 
recognized this variation in quality of coal 
in its annual purchase of hundreds of 
thousands of tons and believes that pur- 
chases can be made most economically 
on the basis of composition and heat-mak- 
ing properties. 

To the Bureau of Mines has been as- 
signed the “task of analyzing samples of 
coal from all shipments purchased by the 
War, Navy, Treasury, Agriculture, Post 
Office, State, Labor, Justice, Commerce 
and Interior Departments, the District of 
Columbia, Panama Canal, Panama Rail- 
way, Shipping Board, parts of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and others. It cooperates 
in similar work with the States of Maine, 
Maryland, New York, New Jersey, various 
State geological surveys, municipal gov- | 





ernments and certain national societies. 


Approximatelyg 100,000 determinations a | 
year are made on about 10,000 samples by | 


a staff of 15 analysts. Determinations in- 
clude: Moisture, volatile matter, fixed car- 
bon, ash, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, sulphur, heating value, specific grav- 
ity, ash fusion, and size. 

In this manner the Bureau of Mines 


|has analyzed approximately 115,000 sam- 


ples of coal from mines, loaded railroad 
cars and ships, coal’ treating plants, and 
many other places where coal is handled. 
These data are published for the benefit 
of the consumer who may need to know 
the composition of a coal from a partic- 
ular mine or district. 

This is one of a series of articles 
describing the research and experi- 
mentation work carried on at the 
various experiment stations of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The next article in the 
series will appear in an early issue. 
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Proceedings of January 21, 1932 


Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon, Jan. 


lain 


nae and memorials were re- 
ceived. 


cerning act 
received. 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
took exception to statements by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, to the effect that certain loans to 
foreign governments immediately fol- 
lowing the World War. were made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury without 
legal right. 


Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
asserted that bonds should have been 
demanded on the foreign loans rather 
than nonnegotiable notes. 

Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, submitted the report of the con- 
ferees on the bill (H. R. 7360) to create 
a Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and announced that he would not ask 
for consideration of the bill until it had 
been messaged over from the House 
later in the day or on the following day. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 


v 

The Senate passed a resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 12) for a joint. assembly of 
the House and the Senate in the House 
chamber, Feb. 22 to observe the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington and extending an invita- 
tion to the President to address the 
athering. It also agreed to a resolu- 
ion (S. Res. 145), submitted by Sena- 
tor Fess me.) of Ohio, that Washing- 
ton’s farewell address be read to the 
Senate Feb. 23 instead of Feb. 22 as 
provided in the standing order of the 
Senate. 

“Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
submitted a resolution requesting a 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


1927, No. 27, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 


Price, 20 cents. 
Agr. 32-11 
Morphologic and Physiologic Studies on Stem- 


Rust 
266. Dec., 1931, 


Minn. Agricl. Experiment Price, 15 
cents. Agr. 32-10 
Usefulness of Birds on Farm—Farmers’ Bull. 
| No. 1682, U. 8. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 
} _ cents. Agr. 32-52 
} Quack Grass—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1307, U. 8. 
| Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 23-424] 
|Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—Part I, Nov., 1931, Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. Dept. of 
' Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25°a year. 
| Helps for Schools in Celebrating.George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial in 1932—Pam. No. 25, 
Office of Edue., U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Price, 5 cents. 
Guidance for Careers, 
Leaf. No. 18, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Price. 5 cents. 2-67 
Effect of Various Temperature on Storage and 


periment Station. 


tation. 





allowance for widows and children and de- 





| Changes in status: 
8. 1234. To authorize emergency apprn. for 


+ 


| pom mt parents of veterans of World War; 
orla War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Beene of Tomatoes—Teeh. Bull. No. 268 
Dec,, 1931, 


21, and after prayer by the chap- | 


A message from the President con- 
on on certain legislation was | 


Soil Survey of Fort Collins Area, Colo.—Ser.| 
U. 8. Dept. of Agric. and Colo. Agricl. Ex-| 


Resistance in Cereals—Tech. Bull. No. | 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. and) 


E32-68 | 
Veterinary Medicine— | 


STATES 





statement from the Department of Jus- 
tice concerning the status of a patent 
suit involving the Radio Corporation of 
America, the General Electric Company 
and others, now pending in the United 
States District Court for Delaware. 
Objection to immediate consideration 


was made. 

The resolution (S. 144) by Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, in- 
viting Governors of the several States 
to seek referenda on repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution or modification of the National 
Prohibition Act, was called up by its 
author. Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, moved that it be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. De- 
bate ensued. 

A message from the House announced 
that the House had concurred in the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6172). providing additional capital of 
$125,000,000 for the Federal land banks. 
Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, asked immediate action. The re- 

rt was considered, and, after some de- 
ate, was agreed to. This completed 
legislative action on the bill which now 
goes to the President. (Discussion on 
page 3.) 

After disposing of the conference re- 
port on the Land Bank bill, the Senate 
resumed consideration of the Bingham 
resolution on which the pending ques- 
tion was the motion by Senator Robin- 
son to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on ‘the Judiciary. 


v 

After more debate, during which the 
propriety of action by the Senate in pe- 
titioning Governors to promote a refer- 
endum came into question, Senator Rob- 
inson withdrew his motion to refer the 
resolution to the Committee. A vote 
then was asked on the resolution, and 
the resolution was rejected by a vote 
of 15 to 55. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate then xdjourned, at 4:30 
p. ms to noon Jan. 22. 


v 
The House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Jan. 21. 

Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala. Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
called up & conference report on the 
Federal land bank (H. R. 6172). 
After discussion of the report it was 
adopted. (Discussion on page 3.) 

The House then on mo.vion o: Repre- 
sentative Buchanan (Dem.), of Bren- 
ham, Tex., went into Committee of the 
Whole and considered the appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture (H. R. 7912). The general de- 
bate covered a wide range of subjects. 


| General debate on the agricultural 
bill was concluded. The conference re- 
port on the reconstruction corporation 
bill (H. R. 7360) was submitted and, 
without action, was ordered printed for 
consideration later. The House then at 





U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 15 
. = Agr. 32-12 





cents. 


5:07 p. m. adjourned until noon, Jan. 22. 





Kashmir, India, 
- Showing Decline 
| In Tourist Trade 


Merchants and Keepers of 
Hotels Suffering From 
Drop in Traffic, Asserts 
Commerce Department 











Kashmir, long renowned in song and 
| verse, formerly a prosperous area, is now 
undergoing a depression, largely because 
of a considerable lass experienced in its 
tourist trade, according to E. A. Chapman 
of the Commerce Department’s regiona 
information division. 

In normal times many persons from 
India and tourists from all over the 
world visit Kashmir, attracted by its nat- 
ural beauty and its ideal climate. The 
tourist trade now is only a fraction of 
what it was three years ago. Merchants 
and hotel keepers, particularly in Srina- 

ar, the capital and chief city. of the 

tate complain bitterly of conditions. 
Industry Little Developed 

Srinagar, with a population of 142,000, 
;and Jammu, with 36,000 are the only 
cities of importance ie the State. In- 
dustrially, Kashmir St&te generally is un- 
developed, as the area is mountainous 
and does not lend itself to railway con- 
struction. The only railroad ends at 
;Jammu, which is located only a few miles 
over the Punjab border, but roads for 
automobiles, heavy-wheel wagons, carts, 
and pack animals have been developed 
over a large part of the country. 

The whole region is ideally suited to 
vacationists, particularly the foreign resi- 
dents of India, as its variety of eleva- 
tions permits a selection of the tempera- 
ture desired. The Punjab range protects 
it from the monsoon rains, and, as a re- 
sult, there is no particular rainy season 
and the annual average is only about 28 
inches. Wild game is plentiful and many 
sportsmen are attracted in normal times 
by this feature. 

Industry in the area is generally of the 
househol type, although Srinagar does 
have one of the largest silk filatures in In- 
dia, which gives employment to about 
2,500 persons in normal times. 


Sources of Revenues 

The State depends largely upon cus- 
toms, tariffs, returns from its timber, the 
silk monopoly, land taxes, grazing fees, 
and stamps for its income. Revenues 
from all these sources have dwindled and 
higher taxes are being resorted to at 
present. Political disturbances are less 
troublesome in this State than elsewhere 
throughout India, although commercial 
disputes between the small Hindu ruling 
class and the Mohammedan population 
are not infrequent. 

American products are not in much evi- 
dence in Kashmir. Small quantities of 
American drugs, and druggist sundries, a 
few items of tinned foods, kerosene, gaso- 
line dyes, a little machinery, lanterns, 
flashlights, flashlight batteries, automo- 
biles, tires, and automobile accessories 
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Bailey, Dana C. New approach to Amer. his- 
tory. 3d ed., rev. by E. T. Smith. 124 p. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 

31-31740 

Brion, Marcel. Story of the Huns, by... 
tr. by Fredk. H. Martens. 286 p., plates. 
N. Y¥., McBride, 1931. . 31-31750 

| Campaign of British army in Mesopotamia, 
1914-1918, illustrating principles of war. 179 

. Lond., Pitman, 1930. 31-31759 

Cromwell, Otelia. Readings from Negro au- 
thors, for schools and colleges, bibliography 
of Negro literature, by .. Loreno . 
Turner, Eva B. Dykes. 388 p. N. Y., Har- 
court, 1931. 31-31497 

Doud, Margery. Father, anthology of verse, 
collected by ...and Cleo M. Parsley. 209 p. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1931. 31-28229 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. The romantic quest. 444 
p. N, Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 1931. 

31-31503 

Gooch, Geo. P. Studies in modern history. 

384 p. Lond., Longmans, 1931. 31-31757 
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| Gray, Thos. Elegy in country church-yard, 
written by ... Rev. and illus. by John 
Vassos. 75 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1931. 31-31498 


Kalendrier des bergers. Kalendar & compost 
of shepherds, from original edition pub- 
lished by Guy Marchant in Paris in 1493, 
and tr. into English c. 1518: newly edited, 
1931. 176 p., illus. Lond., P. Davies, 1930. 

31-31153 

Kincaid, Chas. A. Land of ‘Ranji’ and ‘Due 
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leep.’ 137 p., illus. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 

1931. 31-31758 

Kincaid, Chas. A. Successors of Alexander, 
186 p. Lond., Pasmore & co., 1930. 

31-31756 

| Leahy, Ethel C. Who’s who on Ohio river 

and its tributaries. 868 p., illus. Cincin- 


nati, O., E. C. Leahy publ. co., 1931. 

31-31738 

McClay, Harriet L. Story essays, ed. by .. 
and Helen Judson. 430 p., illus. 

1 31-31502 


Osaka. Municipal office. Outline of muni- 
cipal administration of city of Osaka. Osaka 
Municipal office. Pp Osaka, Prtd. by 
Taniguchi insatsusho, 1930. 31-24334 

Rankin, Sir Reginald. In Morocco with Gen- 


N. Y., Holt, 


eral d'Amade, by Lt.-Colonel ... 226 p. 
| Lond., 1931. 31-31760 
| Shakespeare, W. Hamlet, by .. . ed. by Mabel 
A. Bessey. New ed. (Riverside literature ser.) 


164 p. Boston, Houghton, 1931. 31-31505 
Society for preservation of spirituals. Carolina 
low-country, by Augustine T. Smythe, Her- 
bert R. Sass, Alfred Huger, illus. 326 p. 
N. Y., Macmillag, 1931. 31-31737 
Swett, Lucia G. John Ruskin's letters to 
Francesca and Memoirs of Alexanders. Illus. 
432 p. Boston, Lothrop, 1931. 31-31501 
Watson, Harold F. The sailor in English fic- 





tion and drama, 1550-1800, by ... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia univ.) 241 p. N. Y., 
Columbia univ. press, 1931. 31-31504 


Whitman, Chas. H., ed. 


; Seven contemporary 
plays. 


565 p. Boston, Houghton, 1931. 
31-31500 
+ + 


* 
Howes, Raymond F., comp. Debating. 182 p. 
Boston, Heath, 1931. 31-31486 

| Irish free state. Tariff comm. Rept. on ap- 
| plication for a tariff on butter. 51 p. Dublin, 
| Stationery office, 1931. 31-24314 
Johnson, Hubert R. The Pythagorean theorem; 
collection of original and copied proofs. 
(Autographic reproduction of type-written 
copy.) 226 p. Wash., D. C., 1930. 31-25964 
Kingsley, Nathan H. Laboratory studies, 
demonstrations, and problems in biology. 
| 1v., illus. Milwaukee, Bruce pub. co., 1930. 
31-25937 

Kress, Daniel H. The cigarette as a physician 
sees it. 96 p., illus. Omaha, Pacific press 

| pub. assn., 1931. 31-31727 
| Leonidas, of Tarentum. Poems of.. ., tr. into 
| English verse by Edwyn Bevan. (Greek and 
English on opposite pages.) 119 p. Oxford, 
“Clarendon press, 1931. 31-31496 
Lescohier, Don D. Our unemployment prob- 
lem, address to Wis. master builders assn., 
Feb. 12, 1931. 20 p. Madison, Industrial 
comm. of Wisconsin, 1931. 31-27711 
‘Levene, Alex. Does trade need anti-trust laws? 





By . .«. and Geo. J. Feldman. 144p. N. Y. 

| R Long & R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-31732 

| Llewellyn, Karl N. Put in his thumb, 
| (Poems.) 119 p. N. Y¥., Century, 1931. 

31-31485 

McAdie, Alex. G. Airgraphics, by ...., dir. 

Blue Hill observatory. 37 p. Cambridge, 

Mass., Observatory, 1931. 31-25960 


| McKitrick, May. Teachers’ manual for Eng- 
lish composition by ... and Marietta H. 
West. v.1. N. ¥., Amer. book co., 1931. 
31-31483 
| Maxey, Chester C. You and your govt., text- 
book on community life and constitutional 
govt. 593 p., illus. Boston, Heath, 1931. 
31-31618 
Moore. Bruce V. Readings in industrial psy- 
chology. ed. by .. . and Geo. W. Hartmann. 
560 p. N. Y¥.. Appleton, 1931. 31-31733 
Muller, Mrs. Olga (Erbsich). Child of the 
sun, poems. 83 p. N. Y., Brentano's. 1931. 
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; Reigner, Chas. G. Secretarial training. 395 p., 

illus. Balt., Chicago, H. M. Rowe co., — 
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Half-million Acres 
Added to National 


Forests in Year 





Acquisitions in 19 States 
Represent Average Cost of 


Herrin, Berne 
Sratzs Daty 


‘Needed to Round Ou 


blamed, but that fact cuts off loan sources. 





$3.50 an Acre, Says Agri- 


culture Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ity of any but the wealthiest States 
to assume responsibility for the construc- 
tive management of the vast areas of 
forest and watershed land within their 
borders. The situation is further com- 
®# plicated by the evident trend of submar- 
ginal land from uneconomic farm-crop 
production to either idle deterioration or 
timber production.” 


Forest Holdings Described 


Altogether 15,570,306 acres are included 
in the established purchase units, of which 
7,088,678 acres is now under Government 
control. Of this area 2,186,972 acres were 
reserved from the publit domain, 11,433 
acres transferred from the Treasury De- 

® partment and 215,253 acres acquired in 
exchange for national forest stumpage. 
The purchase of 4,675,020 acres has in- 
creased the Government’s holdings to 45 
per cent of the total acreage of the units. 


The ultimate purchase of an additional 
41 per cent of the land within these units 
is contempltaed by the present ee, 
“The social and economic a ance of 
this activity of the Federal vernment 
now receives quite general recognition, 
the report states, “and the desirability 
of carrying the program to fruition as 
rapidly as the Government’s financial sit- 
uation will allow seems evident.” 


_-A large number of small tracts, many of 
160 acres or less, were approved for pur- 
chase by the Commission last year, with 
a view of aiding owners of small tracts 
who are urgently in need of financial as- 
sistance because of local economic and 
unemployment conditions. This policy 
was closely followed by the Commission in 
December, 1931, when 82,575 acres were 
approved for purchase. 


“ Federal Funds Inadequate 

The unwillingness of owners to bear the 
high cost of carrying cut-over and heavily 
culled lands, from which little or no in- 
vestment return can be expected for many 
years, is indicated by the fact that they 
are offering for sale for national forest 
pees a far larger area than available 

ederal funds can purchase. 

Improved fire protection by the Forest 
Service is noted in the report. Continua- 
tion of the regional campai| of educa- 
tion for the prevention of forest fires is 
also commended by the Commission. 

The report was transmitted to Congress 
by Secretary of War Hurley, chairman of 
the Commission. Other members of the 
Commission are: Secretary of the Interior 

: Wilbur, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde; 

Penators Keyes, of New Hampshire, and 
Harris, of Georgia, and Representatives 
Hawley, of Oregon, and Doxey, of Missis- 
sippi. John E. Burch is secretary. 


Lands Approved 


Lands approved by the Commission in 
the fiscal year 1931 for purchase appear 














in the following, by States: 
Acres Price 

Alabama . 6,164 $35,876.00 
Arkansas 37,105 113,898.10 
Florida 53,471 226,140.01 
Georgia . 16,03¢ 53,691.95 
Louisiana 681 17,914.75 
Maine . * 549 2,677.50 
Michigan s.coesseees+ 108,698 247,140.40 
Minnesota ...... eocse 21,593 52,187.59 
Mississippi ...... cocee 63,147 252,588.00 
New Hampshire ..... 13,394 42,649.85 
North Carolina ...... 44,228 159,789.15 
Oklahoma ........... . 81,884.05 
Pennsylvania 139,360.00 
‘Tennessee .... 23,898.50 
South Carolin 2,727.00 
Vermont : 344,075.50 
Virginia ......0.. ,008 24,926.75 
West Virginia ........ 4,209 22,594.25 
Wisconsin .......+.. + 61,427 99,717.22 
 abisae osiencewe 547,945 $1,943,736.57 


Statistics Compiled 
On Gas Materials 


Plants Shown to Be Large Users | 


Of Coal and Oil 


Statistics compiled on principal mate- 
rials consumed in gas-making by the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures show that gas plants 
use more than 8,000,000 tons of coal and 
20,000,000 barrels of oil annually. In 1929 
the gas-making plants consumed 68,072 
long tons of anthracite and 8,917,607 short 
tons of bituminous coal, and their con- 
sumption of oil amounted to 20,707,660 
42-gallon barrels. In addition to these 
materials the gas-making plants also con- 
sumed 2,471,555 short tons of coke and 
breeze. 

For census purposes, this industry covers 
all establishments, both peveese and mu- 
nicipal, engaged primarily in the com- 
mercial manufacture of gas to be delivered 


through mains, for illuminating, house- | 
It does not} 


hold and industrial purposes. 
include establishments which merely dis- 
tribute gas not of their own“Mmanufacture. 
Blast furnace gas, and with a few ex- 
ceptions, 
coke oven operation, are not treated as 
products of the industry. A considerable 
amount of by-product coke oven gas is, 
however, purchased by commercial gas 
plants and used as an ingredient of man- 
ufactured gas. 


The products of the gas industry com- 


prise not only gas, but also the by-prod- | 


ucts resulting from its manufacture, such 
as coke, tar, ammonia, napthalene, ‘and 
®ight oil and its derivatives. 


The total output of the 754 gas plants | 
Census of Man-| 


pn 1929, as shown in th 
ufactures report, amounted to 408,401,395 
thousand cubic feet and was valued at 
$438,242,970.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Trade in Czechoslovakia 


Found at Reduced Level 


Czechoslovakia, among the last of the Eu- 


ropean countries to feel the depression, 


was unable to resist the general trend 
during the last quarter of the year, and 


as a consequence industry at the close of 


1931 was at the towest levels recorded in a 
decade, according to Commercial Attache 


Karl Rankin, Prague, in a report to the| 


Department of Commerce. 
In April there were evidences that the 
decline had been arrested, and for a few 


weeks a slight but encouraging revival of | ee 
The failure in May | Strict 


trade was manifest. 
of the Credit Anstalt in Vienna precipi- 
tated a withdrawal of short-term funds 


from central Europe, which finally led to! 


a virtual breakdown of the credit struc- 
ture in that area. 

During the final three months of 1931, 
Czechoslovakia busines 


gas resulting from by-product | 


declined more| 


“This same-desire seems to have per- 
meated investors also, and they have 
withdrawn deposits with us. Thus, we 
feel the need for this legislation. Unless 
something of the kind is done, a great 
many of the loaning agencies will break 
down under the strain.” 

Senator Couzens asked whether the wit- 
ness believed the Government should re- 
tain the Muscle Shoals power project, and 
Mr. Friendlander said his personal opin- 
ion was that the project should be dis- 
posed of. 

“Then, you don’t believe in the Gov- 
ernment going into business?” said Sen- 
ator Couzens. 

“Not generally,” the witness replied, “but 
the Government is in the credit business 
and this legislation will round out the 
credit structure. 





the Farm Loan System, and I fail to see 
why the Government owes more to the 
farmer in helping to provide him with a 
,farm than to the city dweller who wants 
| town a home.” 

Both Mr. Friedlander and Mr. Oakman 
believed the limit of loans, fixed at $15,- 
000 in the bill, was too high. Mr. Oakman 
proposed a limit of about $7,500, while 
Mr. Friedlander thought a maximum of 
$10,000 was better than that prescribed 
in the draft. 


Mr. Oakman’s prepared statement fol- | 


lows in full text: 


Plan Said Not to Meet 


Requirements Advocated 


Iam wrapees. to the Federal Home Loan 
Discount k as it stands today. It does 
not meet the requirements advocated by 
the President in the matter of freein 
so-called frozen credits in the shape 0. 
mortgages on workingmen’s homes to any 
considerable extent. e bill will not give 
relief to thé workingman who is trying 
to pay for his home. . 

It cannot accomplish this object, and 
it should be clear that the vital part of 
a home mortgage bill would be destroyed 
jin the making, and it should also be evi- 
dent that it would be folly for the Gov- 
ernment to maintain a bank for the pur- 
pose of solely making new loans. 


The bill provides for mortgage home 
loans as high as $15,000. This would mean 
at least a $30,000 home; a splendid palace 
for the workingman, indeed. This sum 
should be cut down to not more than 
$6,000 or $7,000. 

The 50 and 60 per cent clauses in the 
bill are its prime defect. For example: 
Supposing a sound, stable bank havin 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000 of good, soun 
amortized mortgages in the morgue and 
wishes to replenish its cash account to the 
extent of $1,000,000, guaranteeing said 
loan. Does anyone believe that such a 
bank would tie up for 10 to 20 years the 
sum of $2,000,000 in order to borrow 60 
per cent or 50 per cent of the real value 
of the property mortgaged? 

A repetition of such loan would scon 
deplete. the soundest securities of their 
bank. While I am opposed to this bill, I 
am in favor of a genuine permanent mort- 
gage bank; a bank based upon solid, finan- 
cial, economic grounds; a bank that will 
pay its own expenses and make a profit 
without increasing the rate of interest 
charged by the great life insurance com- 


rate of interest in the State of Michigan 
is 6 per cent, one-half of 1 per cent going 
to the agent bank who deals directly with 
the borrower, thus leaving 5% per cent 
to the mortgage company. 

Such a bank would not compete unjustly 


with the large, substantial life insurance | 


companies. 

The investment field of the New York 
life insurance companies is circumscribed 
by law. They are doing their full share 
in making the United States a nation of 
homes instead of renters. In this good, 
it should not be hampered. Such a bank 
would not injure legitimate mortgage loan 


| panies. My plan in brief is: 


Program Suggested 


\Is Briefly Outlined 


The mortgage bank, backed by the 
credit of the United States. 
| National and State banks, trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations, 
mortgage loaning companies and other 
eligible companies, wishing to enjoy the 
benefits of the Government mortgage 
banks, must become members by paying 
an initiation fee of $5,000 to $10,000. Such 
money paid in would participate in the 
earnings of the Government banks. 

Any loaning company recommending a 
| joan. should be required to guarantee said 
oan. 

The local bank, trust company or agent 
should be made responsible for the col- 
lection of such amortized mortgage and 
in case the borrower fails to pay any tax 
assessed against said mortgage or keep 
up his payments under the contract to 
date, said loan company must immedi- 
ately make such delinquent payments to 
the mortgage bank. Should the local com- 
pany wish to redeem in full such delin- 
uent mortgage, it may do so. In case 
the local company shotld redeem the de- 
| linquent mortgage, the borrower should be 
compelled to redeem his mortgage within 
six months after eee notice that the 
local bank had redeemed the delinquent 
mortgage, from said government bank. 
| No mortgage not amortized should be 
accepted by the parent bank. Such a 
system would bring in large sums of 
money each month. 

However, I would provide that members 
wishing to have straight unamortized 
loans accepted by the banks may do so 
|under the section covering short time or 
| emergency loans. 

There are hundreds of mortgage loaning. 
institutions, banks, trust companies, etc., 
that are hard pressed for cash now be- 


cause they made too many loans in the 
past. 


|law which will be similar to the one I 
| will roughly suggest to you. 

At bottom a government mortgage bank 
|must be based on sound business prin- 
| ciples, and such a bank must earn a rea- 
| sonable profit in order to make it a per- 
manent institution. It must also be a 
permanent bank 
| years term mortgages on the homes of 
| Wage earners. 





Limitatioris on Mortgages 


Of Government Discussed 


| A government mortgage ought to be 
y limited to lending money on homes 
; to the amount of 50 per cent of the true 
| Value of the property. 
not mean a price that may be obtained 
jat a forced or auction sale, but rather 
a pemnervesste value placed on the prop- 
erty 
| bank 
In the first place it is a local matter 


rapidly than in any similar period since the | of necessity, and knowledge of the true 


Armistice. Internal conditions, however, 
were distinctly better than in the adjacent 
countries. The crown remained stable and 
business failures did not reach alarming 
totals. The government so far avoided 
the imposition of severe restrictions on 
trade and finance. The economic struc- 
ture remained substantially intact and if 
an upturn In world conditions develops 
vithin a few months, the country should 

e able to pull,through in fair condi _— 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 





| value of real estate is usually a local 
| knowledge confined to a large extent to 
those skilled in dealing in real property 
\in a given locality. 

| Such percentages set forth in the bill 
may be of benefit to certain building and 
loan associations, etc., in obtaining short- 
time emergency loans, but in Michigan, 
whtre building and loan associations do 
not flourish as Sey do in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, etc., per cent would be 
unworkable. 


Building and loan asseciations lend from 








“You already have a companion unit in| 


panies such as the Metropolitan, whose | 


companies, and building and loan com-,; 


This situation can be remedied by a/| 


in order to carry 20) 


True value does | 


by the local agent of the mortgage | 





t Credit Structure of 


Government, Senate Group Told 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


60 to 70 per cent_of the value of the real 
property. The difference, 30 to 40 per cent, 
is made up from profits and sales of se- 
wary. in other words, upon borrowed 
ey. / F 

The system in Michigan 4s. different. 
For example, a person wishing to buy a 
house and lot worth $6,000 is usually 
asked to pay 10 per cent down and the 
ame. at 1 per cent a month until 

Often he pays but 5 per cent down and 
thus he gets possession of the home on 
the payment of either 5 or 10 per cent 
down. The contractor owns -the lot, free 
and clear. He then adds the cost of. the 


worth $1,500 and borrows one-half of 
$6,000, or $3,000, from the banker. The 
banker then wishes to transfer his mort- 
gage to the government bank. The 


can he get from the government bank? 

He can get 60 pe cent of this $3,000 
A-1 security, or $1,800. 

The chief objection I have heard 
against making the mortgage bank a per- 
manent one is that it would eventually 
become a burden on the Government. 
Such an objection is not well founded. 


Objections Made Against 


Proposal Considered 


In the first place the members of the 
government bank will be made up of sol- 
vent strong going banks, trust companies, 
building and loan associations, mortgage 


ae 

interest in the continued success of the 
arent bank. Besides and beyond this, 
he local member institution must ar- 
antee the prompt payment on all loans 
granted them. When we know that the 
reat successful life insurance com jes 
io not demand such a arantee, it may 
be readily seen that this extraordinary 
security puts the failure to pay out of 
the question. 


This is where amortized mortgages show 
|to advantage. For instance, a mortgage 
| that fails to pay its full obligation, ac- 
cording to the terms of the mortgage con- 
tract, the local bank will be required to 
make up thé delinquency immediately. 
This system may be continued as long 
as the local member feels it is safe to 
continue to make up the mortgages.. In 
case the mortgage becomes sour the local 
member may redeem in full the delinquent 
mortgage and take its own course to col- 
lect the debt. 

In any end eve instance the Gov- 
ernment mortgage bank will receive the 
payments a and regularly. There 
can be no possible loss under such safe- 
guards. 

Another objection I have heard is that 
such a Government bank would be free 
from taxation. This is not a serious ob- 
meg = because the great service rendered 





1,000 times the amount of possible tax. 
At any rate people living in civilized coun- 
tries are aware of the economic fact that 
@ mortgage tax is not a double tax, but 
rather a tax upon a different kind of 
property from the real estate upon which 
ts value is placed. Many States recog- 
nize this fact. In some States there is 
no tax on mortgage credits and in Michi- 
gan there is a tax of % of 1 per cent paid 
once and once only, when such mortgage 
or mortgage bond is being placed on rec- 
ord in the county registration office. The 
earning power of money invested in real 
estate mortgages is circumscribed and 
fixed by law, while the earning power 
of money invested in “ other kind of 
property is unlimited. do think the 





Suspension Is Asked 
Of Anti-trust Laws 


| Two-year Plan Is Suggested as 
Aid to Business 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
| pendent concerns both large and small in 
) all lines of business who have dissipated 


in their struggle to overcome the diffi- 
culties imposed upon them by the eco- 
nomic depression. 

Destructive competition has driven prices 
to unreasonably low levels and eliminated 
all trace of profits. Orders have been ac- 
| cepted at figures below cost in an attempt 
| to keep going and maintain employment. 
| Unless relief is forthcoming within the 
| hear future, many of these companies will 

be forced into bankruptcy. Community 
| welfare will become affected, more work- 
| ers thrown out of employment and the 
| Purchasing power further curtailed. 


Urges Modified Trust Laws 


| Such a catastrophe could be avoided if 
| the trade associations were permitted to 
| take necessary steps to perfgect @ sta- 
| bilization of conditions and without the 
| fear of legal prosecution that now pre- 
| vents such action. War-time measures of 
| relief should be extended in the form of 
| @ two-year truce in the antiquated anti- 
| trust laws with all their uncertainties. 

It’s a clear-cut decision between some 
| such form of emergency relief or the fail- 
ure of thousands of large and small busi- 
| ness organizations scattered throughout 
| the country. Wholesale bankruptcies will 
throw thousands of workers out of em- 
ployment and seriously affect the welfare 
of every community wherever such com- 
panies are located. 


Price Agreements 


| There is no desire to establish price 
| agreement on any understandings that 
| would prove to be against public interest. 
| But there are other steps that could be 
, taken to meet the abnormal conditions 
| that have been in evidence during the 
| past two years. To exert a control of 
| production in keeping with consumption 
|demand, the discontinuance of the sale 





| 
| 


of the destructive competitive practices 
that have resulted, would be all that is 
necessary to bring about stabilized condi- 
tions. The trade associations should be 
permitted to take immediate action if the 
backbone of our industrial structure is to 
be preserved. 

If the President would recommend to 
Congress legislation that would make pos- 
sible immediate action and as an impor- 
tant supplement to the present program 
of reconstruction, then our industries | 
could be preserved. Our business concerns | 
represent important assets of banks and | 
stockholders. It is folly to extend relief 
to all other interests and neglect the 
foundation upon which our country de- | 
| pends for its prosperity. 


National Survey Planned 


American business organizations, large ; 
and small, must first be preserved if there | 
is to be any improvement in business and 
employment. 

Mr. Abbott said he was starting on a/ 
nation-wide trip to survey conditions ex- | 
isting in his industry and will hold con-| 
ferences with steel construction firms in 
Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, San 
Antonio, Phoenix, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, | 
and Chicago. He will address the Califor- 
nia Chamber of Commerce meeting iy 
Santa Barbara on Feb. 12, and a meeting 
of the Central Fabricators Association in 
aleaso about March 1 upon his return 








house to the value of the lot, which is Tr 


banker needs this $3,000, but how much! 


companies, all having a financial | 


y such a bank would repay the people} 


question is worthy of serious consideration. | 


capital assets during the past two years| 


of goods below cost and the elimination | 


Are Adopted by 


Dealers in Sleds 


Industry Approves Practice 

Regulations Condemning 
-- Various Unfair Methods 
~ Used in Competition 





The sled industry has approved its 
trade practice rules condemning various 
unfair methods of competifion, as finally 
revised by the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Commission announced Jan. 20. 

The Commission’s statement to the in- 
dustry follows in full text: 

A ade Practice Conference for Sled 
Manufacturers was held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Oct. 31, 1929, under the direction of Com- 
missioner C. W. Hunt, of the Federal 
ade Commission, assisted by Stephen 
C. Van Fleet, Assistant Director of de 
Practice Conferences. 

It was estimated that approximately 85 
per cent of production in the industry 
was represented. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
Hunt, the conference discussed and 
adopted 11 resolutions dealing with vari- 
ous trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II- 
Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of 
the trade. The Commission declined to 
ppprove or accept Rules 6 and 8 (Group 
II), as published Jan. 21, 1930. The Com- 
mission also declined to approve or ac- 
cept Resolution 11 as adopted by the in- 
dustry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be eve that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's official statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 

Group I.: Rule 1—The Commission substi- 
tuted and approved the following for Rule 1, 
Group I, as published Jan. 21, 1930: 

“The secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions or unearned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to certain 


SHIPMENT of 29 cattle of the Afri- 
cander, breed from three Provinces 
in South Africa arrived in New York City 
late in December. This is the first im- 
rtation of such cattle to the United 
tates, according to W. H. Black of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who selected the animals and is 
supervising the shipment. 

After rr in quarantine for 60 
days the herd will be shipped to a ranch 
in Texas where it will be used in breed- 
ing experiments conducted by the De- 

artment and the owners of the ranch. 

he purpose is to develop if possible a 
strain or cross of cattle that will be 


|Representative Byrns Says 





purchasers special services or privileges, not 


effec 


ing a competitor and where the 
effec’ 


of ~— 
may to substantially lessen competi- 


| practice.” 
Rule 2.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 2, Group I, 


as published Jan. 21, 1930: 

“It is an unfair practice for any person 
engaged in interstate commerce, in the course 
of such commerce, either directly or indirectly 
to discriminate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities, where the effect of 
such discrimination may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce: Provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
discrimination in price between purchasers of 
the same class on account of differences in 
the grade, quality or quantity of the com- 
modity sold, or that makes only due allow- 
ance for differences in the cost of selling 
or transportation, or discrimination in price 
in the same or different communities made 
in good faith to meet competition; and pro- 
vided further, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent persons engaged in selling the 
products of this industry in commerce from 
selecting their own customérs in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade." 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 3, Group I, 
as published Jan. 21, 1930: 

“The gelling of goods below cost with the 
| intent and with the effect of injuring a com- 
petitor and where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create 
® monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 4, Group I, 
| ae published Jan. 21, 1930: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to in- 
| duce the breach of existing contracts between 
competitors and their customers by any false 
or deceptive means whatsoever, or interfering 
with or obstructing the performance of any 
such contractual duties or services by any 
such means, with the purpose and effect of 
unduly hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
} competitors in their businesses, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted and 
| approved the following for Rule 5, Group I, 
as published Jan. 21, 1930: 

“The circularization of threats of suit for 
infringement of patent or trade mark among 
customers of competitors, not made in good 
faith, but for the purpose and with the effect 
of harassing and intimidating customers, is 
an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 6.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 7, Group II, 
i= published Jan. 21, 1930: 

“The practice of coercing the purchase of 
several, or a group of products, as a condition 
to the purchase of one or more products un- 
der the exclusive control of the seller, where 
the effect may be to substantially lessen com- 
Petition or tend to create a monopoly or to 
unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Gtoup II: Rule A.—The Commission ac- 
mueee, Rule 9, Group II, as published Jan. 21, 
1930, which reads as follows: 

“The industry approves the practice of each 
individual member of the industry independ- 
ently publishing and circulating to the pur- 
chasing trade its own price lists.” 

Rule B—The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for Resolution 10 as 
adopted by the industry: 

“The industry approves the practice of mak- 
ing the terms of sale a part of all published 
price schedules.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for a part of Resolu- 
tion 9 as adopted by the industry: 

“The owner of a patent or trade mark 
should, in fairness, deal directly with the 
alleged original infringer rather than attempt 
to intimidate his customers.” 

By direction of the 
Johnson, Secretary. 

Attention is called to Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Raladam Company, decided May 
25, 1931, in_which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has apparently held that in 
order for a practice to constitute an unfair 
method of competition it must be shown to 
have the tendency to injuriously affect the 
business of competitors. 





Commission: Otis B. 


Building 


tical cities in December, 1930, and De- 
cember, 1931, there was q decrease of 42.5 

r cent in the number of new residential 
uildings and a decrease of 68.6 per cent 
in the estimated cost of this class of 
building. New nonresidential buildings 
decreased 22.2 per cent in number and 41.7 
per cent in estimated cost. The number 
of additions, alterations and repairs de- 
creased 9.1 per cent, while their cost de- 
creased 45.7 per cent. Total building op- 
erations decreased 18.5 per cent in num- 
ber and 51.7 in cost. The number of fam- 
ily dwelling units provided decreased 64.7 


per cent. 
Permits were issued during December, 
1931, for the following important build- 





extended to all purchasers under like terms! 
and conditions, with the intent and with the 


tion or tend to create a monopoly or to un-| 
reasonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade | 


Construction in 348 Cities 
Shows Drop of 28.5 Per Cent in Month 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


| various agencies in charge of veterans’ 
| affairs last year, 
| “Another pending measure of equal im- 
ortance to this one 1s that providing 
for a consolidation of all Federal agencies 
dealing with construction,” Mr. Byrns in- 
| terposed. 
| He denounced the criticism that the 
proposed consolidation would destroy the 
organization of the Departments of War 
and Navy, adding that the reports sub- 
mitted by the two Departments would in- 
dicate that the only part of the writing 
the respective Secretaries did was the 
signing of them. sie ‘ines i 
The budget estimates for 1 or the 
War Department call for $5,102,042 for 
civil personnel, $157,500 for contingent ex- 
penses, and $550,000 for printing and bind- 
ing, Mr. Byrns said, and those for the 
Navy Department call for $4,270,100 for 
civil personnel, $80,000 for contingent ex- 
nses, and $550,000 for printing and bind- 
ng. 


Saving of a Third 
In Certain Items Foreseen 


“You cannot say that the proposed con- 
| solidation would not result in a savings 
in these items,” he asserted. “I would 


n half, but rather by about one-third, 
oad with the national defense appropria- 
tion now totaling about $2,000,000,000, a 
| saving of $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 on 
nually should result in all. No orderly 
business house would tolerate the running 
of these two establishments separately, 
and neither should the eet: 

Asserting that it is not necessary to ex- 
plain that a saving could be obtained 
through the consolidation proposed in the 
Bureau of Munitions, Mr. Byrns said he 
has under consideration an amendment of 
his bill to provide for an assistant secre- 
tary of munitions, besides the three assist- 
ant secretaries—War, Navy, and Aero- 
nautics—already provided for in the bill. 

“I dont’ blame the officers of these 
services for not wanting this bill,” Mr. 
Byrns said, “but their desires should not 
be permitted to contro] the country—we 
have the taxpayers to think of. 

He said that at present there are 1,075 
officers of the various grades working in 
the offices in Washington, D. C,, and that 
in his opinion officers should in the 
field and not * offices doing work that 
civilians do for less money. 

Chairman Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, 
Mo., interposed that there is an existing 
duplication in the manufacture and pur- 
chase of guns and airplanes for the two 
services which should eliminated, and 

r. Byrns added that the consolidation 
of the, purchasing agents of the two de- 
artments, would result in lower costs, bet- 
er distribution, less storage, less reserves, 
and better organization in time of war. 





Foresees Savings 


In Expenditures 


Pointing out that the appropriations for 
|the Army, Navy and Marine ores for 
| subsistence each year is about $16,000,000, 
Mr. Byrns told the Committee that there 
is no doubt that a justifiable percentage 
of this expenditure could be saved by hav- 


ing @ general depot and a general ware- 
house for all the services. 
| The proposal, Mr. Byrns asserted, is 


also for the purpose of 
ciency and eliminating t 
ousies within the services. - 

The matter of Air Corps consolidation 


iving more effi- 
i existing jeal- 





In Boston, Mass., for a 
building for the State Department of Pub- 
lic Works to cost over $1,000,000; in the 
Borough of Brooklyn for a new tubercu- 
losis hospital to cost nearly $5,000,000; in 
Chicago for a nurses’ home to cost $2,000,- 
000; in Minneapolis for a school building 
to cost $755,000; in Nashville for two 
amusement buildings to cost over $600,000 
and for an office building to cost $750,000. 
Contracts were awarded by the Super- 
vising Architect, Treasury Department, 
for a st office and Federal courthouse 
in Pittsburgh to cost nearly $5,000,000; 
for a Soopital for defective delinquents 
in Springfield, Mo., to cost $1,700,000; and 
for a Federal courthouse in Portland, 
Oreg., to cost nearly $1,200,000. 


ing projects: 





Estimated cost of new buildings in 348 identical cities, as shown by permits issued in 


November and December, 1931, by geographic divisions. 
inten 












New residential buildings ———_—_—_—. 
Families provided for 
in new dwellings 





Cities Nov., 1931 Dec., 1931 Nov., 1931 Dec., 1931 

IONE 2d decedccccdvepeseesecs 52 $2,455,350 $2,020,115 469 445 

Middle Atlantic . 68 10,562,657 4,994,7 2,392 1,063 
East North Centra 93 2,276,567 1,529,677 507 302 
West North Central 25 1,489,827 1,262,685 397 309 
South Atlantic 39 1,845,462 1,164,123 498 281 
South Central 35 1,698,717 1,052,562 439 307 
Mountain and Pacific... 36 3,474,010 2,751,539 990 801 
eee. 5s ccsgdenasetededetes eoveere 348 $23,802,590 $14,775,467 5,692 3,508 
Per cent of change..... cecceseccece —27.9 —38.4 
Total construction (in- 

New nonresidential build- cluding alterations and 

. ings, estimated cost repairs), estimated cost 

Cities Nov., 1931 Dec., 1931 Nov., 1931 Dec., 1931 

New England >. ae $3,098,530 $2,514,570 $6,639,862 $5,368,049 
Middle Atlantic .. 68 10,026,591 17,795,496 25,823,007 26,889,219 
East North Central 93 4,807 ,024 5,228,548 8,868,820 7,987,168 
West North Centra) 25 2,138,424 3,105,996 4,167,264 5,325,437 
South Atlantic ..... 39 11,700,188 729,360 15,155,803 2,909,116 
DORIC. COMMER) 2. Fac rindbcepdcccdcce 35 3,146,852 4,457,316 5,722,451 6,014,435 
Mountain and Pacific...... Rovsecece 36 3,163,396 4,511,577 7,836,125 8,636,451 
Metal oh iese stds sseceescosscezece 348 $38,081,005 $38,342 863 $74,213,332 $63,129,875 
Per. cent-Of -ChANge,.cocecessccceces +04 ~14,9 





Department of Defense Is Favore 


To Reduce Cost of Military Activity 


not claim that those figures could be cut | 
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‘Mortgage Bank System Urged |Rules for Trade 
to Finance Low Priced Homes 


especially adaptable to the Gulf coast 
regions of the United States, where a 
hardy animal is required. 

The new cattle are a rich red color, 
are excellent rangers, and are gentle in 
disposition. The horns are rather long 
and have a distinctive curve, some up- 
ward and others drooping. When slaugh- 
tered, Africander cattle are said to have 
an unusually high percentage of dressed 
carcass to live weight. Until recently 
Africander cattle have been raised in 
their native country principally for draft 
purposes. The 29 imported cattle con- 
sist of 16 bulls and 13 cows.—Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Uniting of Both Branches 


Would Lead to Greater Efficiency 





[Continued.from Page 1.] 


is a mooted question, Mr. Byrns said, and 
in both reports the Secretaries of War 
and Navy objected to this proposal. 


“However, I gather the impression that 
the Secretary of Navy would not object 
to the consolidation of the Army with the 
Navy, with the exception of the Air Corps, 
and I think the same applies to the Sec- 
retary of War,” Mr. Byrns stated. 


Mr. Byrns said he based this statement 
on the fact that the major portion of the 
reports of the Secretaries dealt with ob- 
jections to the disadvantages of consoli- 
dation of the Air Corps of the services. 

Since the total of appropriations for the 
two Air Corps is now more than $52,000,- 
000, a justifiable saving should be afforded 
A consolidating those branches, he said. 

e pointed out that the Army and the 
Navy at present each has separate ma- 
chine shops, radio stations, repair shops, 
and storage shops, and that in many in- 


stances the Army field and Navy field are 


located closer together, calling attention 
to the proximity of the Arm 
fieids in Washington, D. C. 


this pro: 


the present 


and capable men. 
Mr. Byrns enumerated the concentra- 


tion of chemical experimentation and of 


the legal and medical departments and 
hospitals of the two services. 


Mr. Schafer advocated maintaining the 


resent strength of the military services, 


o be prepared in case of emergency, and 
Mr. Byrns concluded with the assertion 
that “unless something is done in this 
country soon to relieve the taxpayers of 
the stress of present times, your next war 
is going to be, not with foreign coun- 
tries, but here at home.” 


and Navy 
e said this 
constituted a duplication of expenditures. 
The President, according to reports, said 
Mr. Cochran, is not as much in favor of 
sed consolidation as he is of 
some others, basing his disfavor on the} 
grounds that he could not get men of the 
calibre desired to act as Assistant Sec- 
retaries at the salary prescribed in the 
bill—$10,000 per annum. Mr. Cochran said 
ecretary of War was formerly 
the Assistant Secretary of War and that 
many of the other Assistant Secretaries 
of the governmental departments are able 


’ TODAY’S 
PAGE 


Settlement Made 
Of Five Disputes 
Regarding Labor 


Twelve New Controversies 
Submitted to Department 
Of Labor During the 
Week for Adjudication 


Five of the 12 new labor disputes sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labor for 
settlement during the week ended Jan. 
16 were adjusted, while 8 cases formerly 
peougns before the Department were also 
adjudicated, according to information just 
made available by Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. There 
were pending before the Department at 
the end of the week 39 strikes and 33 
controversies. The: following list of new 
disputes was supplied by Mr. Kerwin: 

Garment workers, Boston, Mass.—Strike of 
an unreported number of garment workers; 
pending; cause unreported. 

Penn-Mutual Building, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of 450 lathers and sheet metal work- 
ers; pending; jurisdiction of metal work. 

Kay Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y— 
Strike of 300 mattress workers; pending; 
change in piece work. 

Welfare House Building, Preakness, N. J.— 
Strike of an unreported number of car- 
penters and brickmasons; pending; cause un- 
reported. 

Nicolett Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of employes; 
pending; wage cuts. 

Post Office Building, Evansville, Ind.—Cone 
troversy with an unreported number of builde 
ing craftsmen; pending; prevailing rate. 

Perfect Sportwear Co., New York City— 
Lockout of 12 leather workers; pending; piece 
rates cut on account of competition. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Albuquerque, N. Mex.— 
Strike of 260 electricians; adjusted; alleged 
discrimination against local men; satisfactory 
settlement. 

Andrew Geller Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike of 300 shoe workers; adjusted; asked 
increase, two discharged; reinstated discharged 
workers, some changes in conditions. 

Parcel Post Building, Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Controversy with 10 carpenters; adjusted; pre- 
vailing wage rates; satisfactory settlement. 

Post Office Building, South Bend, Ind.— 
Controversy with four laborers; adjusted; us- 
ing laborers as helpers at 40 cents per hour; 
allowed 50 cents per hour. 

Post Office Building, Rochester, Pa.—Threat- 
ened strike of an unreported number of car- 
| penters; adjusted; asked pay in cash weekly; 
| allowed as asked. 


| Week Ended Jan. 9 


Eleven disputes, five of which were ad- 
justed, were submitted tg the Depart- 
ment for settlement dufing the week 
ended Jan. 9. At the close of the week 
there were 36 strikes and 33 controversies 
awaiting adjustment by the Department. 
Following is a list of the disputes sup- 
plied by Mr. Kerwin: 

Courthouse and Hall of Records, Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Strike of 90 carpenters and iron workers; 
pending; jurisdiction of steel window frame 
work 





Strike of 800 weavers; pending; wage cut of 
10 per cent. 

Burns Brothers and Stephen Fuel Co., New 
York City —Strike of 125 coal teamsters; pend- 
ing; proposed 10 per cent cut and working 
conditions. 

Coal Merchants, Manhattan and Bronx, New 
York City.—Threatened strike of 2,000 team- 
sters; pending; proposed 10 per cent cut and 


working conditions. 

Building Trades, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Threa- 
tened strike of an unreported number of 
}steamfitters and plumbers; pending; cause 
unreported. 

Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Louis- 
| ville, Ky.—Controversy with an unreported 
number of metal polishers; pending; cause 
unreported. 

Post Office Building, South Bend, 
Controversy with 72 electricians; adjusted; 
prevailing rate discussion; allowed $1 per 
hour, prevailing rate. 

Naval Air Base, Sunnyvale, Calif—Contro- 
versy with 12 tractor operators; adjusted; pre- 
vailing rate discussion; increased $2 per day 
to $9. 

Post Office Building, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
carpenters; adjusted: prevailing rate discus- 
sion; will pay prevailing rate of 75 cents per 
hour. 

Post Office Building, New Britain, Conn.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
mason tenders; adjusted; contractor refused 
to pay prevailing wage; will pay prevgiling 
rate of 95 cents per hour. 

Chicago Broadcasters Association, Chicago, 
Iil.—Controversy with 700 radio musicians; 
adjusted; asked increase from 10 to 15 mem-= 
bers in orchestra, 30-hour week with same 


Ind.— 


pay; allowed 15 musicians in Class A orches- 
tras, six-day, 35-hour week, minimum rate of 
$90 per week. 
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_ been regularly interpreted to mean ex- 


‘\ 


- pxpars 6 


Spanish Notation 
Of English Mark 
Ruled Confusing 


Foreign Equivalent Likely 
To Mislead Even Where 
An Understanding of the' 
Language Is Required 


New York, N. Y. 
McKesson & Rossins, INc., 
v 


CuHartes H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of epvess, Second Circuit. 
0. a 
On rehearing; original opinion published 
at 10 U. S Pat. 6. 214, 53 F (2d) 342. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Con- 

necticut. 

Before Manton, L. Hanp, and Avucustus N. 
Hanp, Circuit Judges; Manton, C. J. 
dissenting. 

Opinion of the Court | 
Dec. 7, 1931 
Avcustus N. Hanp, Circuit Judge—We 


have held the registered trade mark “Milk 
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Case Remanded Beca 


RicHMonpD, VA. 
H, A. UNDERWOOD 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


| Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth “Circuit. 
No. 3208 


On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax App®als. 

J. G. Korner Jr. for petitioner; Wm. Cut- 
LER THOMPSON (G. A. Youncaquist, SE- 
WALL Key, C. M. CHAREST, HAROLD ALLEN 
and L. H. RusHsrook with ‘him on the 
brief), for respondent. 

Before Parker, NortHcott and Soper, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Soper, Circuit Judge—Harry A. Un- 
derwood, a resident of North Carolina 
appealed to the United States Board of 

Tax Appeals from a determination and 

order of the Commissioner of Internal 


taxes of $4,112.49 and $1,199.46, for the 


28, 1925, respectively, were assessed. 
The determination required the tax- 





of Magnesia” invalid because it was not 


payer to include in his taxable income 
the sum of $68,080.60, received by him 


Revenue in which deficiencies in income} 
fiscal years ending Feb. 29, 1924, and Feb. | 


Earnings of Engineer Employed 
_ On State Buildings Held Taxable 


use of Failure to Take 


Evidence on Expenses of Work 


against the appropriations for the insti- 
tutions concerned. . 

ar in 1923 this plan was changed be- 
cause it was thought unfair to the insti- 
tutions whose building programs were 
comparatively small. It was therefore 
agreed that thereafter the cost and ex- 
penses of the architect’s employment 
should be divided among the various in- 
stitutions served in the proportions that 
their several legislative appropriations 
bore to the sum tofal of the appropria- 
tions. Another hanes. and one more im- 
ortant to the decision of this case, was 
rought about by the fact that a larger 
building program was undertaken by the 
State, which entailed more onerous serv- 
ices than formerly on the part of the 
architect. The number of institutions 
served was increased to 12. It was agreed 
that in lieu of the salary of $500 and ex- 
penses, he should be paid a percentage 
on the monies expended, ranging from 
1% to 6 per cent, depending upon the 
character and amount of the architec- 
tural and engineering services to be per- 
| formed. 

Under the new arrangement, the archi- 
tect continued to devote his entire time 


in the actual and exclusive use of the de-| jn the first, and the sum of $44,666.15, re-|to the work of the State, under the di- 


fendant, or its predecessors, during 10 
years next preceding Feb. 20, 1905, as re- 
quired by section 5 of the Federal Trade 

ark Act (15 U. S. C. 4. sec. 85), and 
ano because the defendant had aban- 
doned the mark. But we said that this 
invalidity 
nesia” 


r trade mark, “Leche de Magnesia.” 
oie reaching this conclusion about 


ceived by him in the second of these years, | 


for services rendered and supplied by him 


as engineer and supervising architect in| 


connection with the construction of State 

buildings for hospitals, schools and other 

public institutions of North Carolina. 
His contention and complaint was that 


did not affect the defendant’s| him as compensation for personal services | 


as an employe of the State, and as such, 
were exempt from Federal income taxes. 


“Leche de Magnesia,” we gave too little} The Board of Tax Appeals affirmed the 


consideration to the fact that the name|Commissioner’s action, holding that Un-| 


“Teche de Magnesia” ought not» to be}derwood was not an employe but an in- 


*¢anctling the trade mark “Leche de Mag- 


registered under section 5 when “Miik of 
Magnesia” was an invalid trade mark be- 
cause not in the exclusive use of the de- 
fendant during the 10-year period, and 
when “Leche de Magnesia” might readily | 
be taken for the English mark. 

Similariiy of Terms 


In the first place each mark employs 
the word “Magnesia,” and that fact when 
the compounds on which “Milk of Mag- 
nesia” and “Leche de Magnesia” are used 
are identical is likely to result in confu- 
sion. Moreover, “Leche,” being the Span- 
ish for “milk” is a word that has always 
been known to the many Spaniards in the 
United States and Portto Rico and readily 
becomes understandable by others. Thus 
it stands on\quite a different sooting 
from words taken from the language 0 
Hottentots or Patagonians which might 
be so unfamiliar as to be in effect fanci- 
ful or arbitrary terms. 

That “Milk of Magnesia” is sold in the 
United States and called for under the 
mame “Leche de Magnesia” is es ge iy 
from the record (pages 132-136) and from 
the inherent probabilities of the case. 
Consequently “Leche de Magnesia” is the 
ready equivalent of “Milk of Magnesia 
to many people> 

It has been the general practice of the 
Patent Office and of the courts to deny 
registration to any misleading term even 
where it only becomes misleading through 
the understanding of a foreign language. 
This is a sound rule which has long been 
followed. The words “exclusive use” in 
section 5 of the Trade-mark Act have 


clusive use not only of the specific mark, 
but also of any other confusingly similar 
mark or term. 
Previous Decisions Cited 

In re Maclin-Zimmer-McGill Tobacco 
Co., Inc., 49 App. D. C. 181,, 262 F. 635; 
In re Bradford Dyeing Ass'n, 46 App. D.' 
C. 512; Barclay v. Carter Medicine Co., 
41 App. D. C. 240; Kentucky Distilleries 
& Warehouse Co. v. Old Lexington Club 
Distilling Co., 31 App. D. C. 223; East- 
man P. M. Co. v. Comptroller General, 
L. T. N. S. 195. See also Orange Crush 
Co. v. California Crushed Fruit Co., 54 
App. D. C. 313, 297 F. 892; Marsh Capron 
Mfg. Co. v. Bates Machine & Tractor Co., 
53 App. D. C. 235, 289 F. 633. 

For the foregoing reasons we hold that 
the complainant was entitled to a decree 





esia,” as well as the mark “Milk of 
agnesia,” and the decree of the district 
court is accordingly in all respects af- 
firmed. 
+~++ 


Dissenting Opinion 


Manton, Circuit Judge (dissenting). 

“Leche de Magnesia” is the Spanish for 
“Milk of Magnesia.” It cannot be said 
to be commonly understood by an English- 
speaking public. The trade mark for this 
name was registered under the “ten-year” 
clause of the Trade Mark Act of 1905 
(section 5). Registration under this sec- 
tion was possible because of the exclusive 
use by its owner for 10 years prior to 1905, 
and the fact that the mark had acquired 
secondary meaning. It is no bar to reg- 
istration that the words are somewhat 
descriptive. Thaddeus Davids Co. v. Da- 
vids, 233 U. S. 461, 34 S. Ct. 648, 58 L. Ed. | 
pene: prema v. Garnier, 211 F. 401 (C. 

. A. 8). 

Section 5 contemplates that any mark 
which was not a technical trade mark, but 
which had been actively and exclusively 
used by the applicant, or his predecessors, 
for the required time, could be registered 
as a trade mark. There is ample evi- 
dence that the term “Leche de Magnesia” 
was meaningless even to the drug trade. | 
We are only concerned with its meaning | 
within the United States. The decision | 
as heretofore rendered should be affirmed. | 
I dissent. 





House Committee Drops 
Charges Against Judges 


The House Committee on Judiciary on 
Jan. 21 adopted the report of a subcom- | 
mittee that impeachment charges against 
Federal Judges John F. Parker and El- 
liot Northcott, of the Fourth Federal Cir- | 
cuit, be dismissed. The charges were 
brought by Mrs. Mary Speers, of Balti- | 
more, Md. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims | 


Jan. 21, 1932 


Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, Thomas 8S. Williams, and Rich- 
ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 

Cases argued and submitted: J-82, Jessie 
W. Donahue; argued for plaintiff by Mr. Paul 
L. Peyton; argued for defendant by Mr. J. 
H. Sheppard. L-124, Eduard G. Jahnke; ar- 
gued for plaintiff by Mr. John W. Gaskins; 
argued for defendant by Mr. M. C. Masterson. 
D-324, Wm. S. Casselman, receiver; argued 
for plaintiff by Mr. Thomas F. Gain; argued 
for defendant by. Mr. H. H. Rice. 

Calendar for Jan. 22; K-546, Western Shade 
Cloth Co. 


Rulings on Applications 
Pp a. 


Patents and Trade Marks | 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Simmons Co. v. The Sealy Corp.; Opp. No. 
9931. ° - | 


Trade marke—Onpasitions. ' 
Registration of other parties are not 


to be considered in opposition proceedings | 


to show publici juris of common portion 
of marks; trade marks must be considered 
in their entirety. 


Breage marks — Identity nd similarity — 


ords. 

“Healthyrest” and “Beautyrest” held 
consfusingly similar, both being used on 
mattresses. / 


dependent contractor; and the case was 
brought to this court by a petition for 
review. 

The Revenue Act of 1926 by section 211, 
44 Stat. 9, 130, provides retroactively for 
the exemption from income taxes of com- 
pensation received by State officers and 
employes in the following terms: 

Any taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1924 or prior revenue Acts upon any indi- 
vidual in respect of amounts received by 
him as compensation for personal services 
as an Officer or employe of any State or 
a subdivision thereof (except to the 
extent that such compensation is paid by 
the United States Government directly or 
indirectly), shall, subject to the statutory 
period of limitations properly applicable 
thereto, be abated, credited, or refunded. 

Formerly the laws of North Carolina 
provided for a State Building Commis- 
sion to coordinate and carry on the pub- 
lic building work of the State, and also 
for a State Architect, to be appointed by 
the State Building Commission. (See 
Public Laws of North Carolina of 1919, 
ch. 303; Consolidated Statutes of North 
Carolina, sections 7487 to 7494.) 


Facts About Employment 


Of Engineer Reviewed 

n 1919 Underwood was employed as 
an assistant State architect on a salary 
and served in that capacity until March 
9, 1921, when changes were made in the 
law by the Legislature. The statutes pro- 
viding for the State Building Commis- 
sion and the State Architect were re- 
pealed; and it was provided that each 
of certain State institutions should come 
under the control and managerzient of a 
board of directors or trustees, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor; that each board 
should be held responsible for the man- 
agement of the institution committed to 
its care, and for the disbursements of 
appropriations for the maintenance and 
permanent enlargement and_ repair 
thereof; and that each board should 
select and appoint from its members a 
building committee, specially charged 
with the duty of the supervision of the 
buildings to be built or repaired from 
appropriations made to the institution by 
the General Assembly of the State. (See 
Public Laws of North Carolina of 1921, 
chs. 183 and 213; North Carolina Code of 
1931, sections 6159a to 6159c, and sections 


7487-7494). 
As the result of these legislative 7 
rom 
Com- 


visions, the several boards apocmed 

their membership a Joint Buildin 

mittee, and on April 26, 1921, this bod 
entered into a contract with Underwood, 
as engineer and architect, to superintend 
and direct the construction work at cer- 
tain State institutions, devoting his entire 
time to the employment, for a salary of 
$500, per month together with traveling, 
office and ie expenses. 

The conftact provided that either party 
might abrogate it upon giving Whe other 
party 60 days’ notice. he findings of 
the Board of Tax Appeals show that Un- 
derwood entered into the performance of 
the céntract of employment as agreed, de- 
voted his entire time to the job and did 
the work for four or five institutions un- 
der the direction, control and supervision 
of the Building Committee. He employed 
and discharged the members of his office 
force; their number and identity was left 
to his discretion. He kept accounts of 
his expenses, and at regular, intervals sub- 
mitted statements for his falary and ex- 
penses, and received warrants upon the 
State Treasurer therefor, which were paid 
out of the legislative appropriations. 
The payments to him were charged by 
the State authorities in equal amounts 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 21 


Eugene C. Eppley. Docket No. 29191. 

The action of the Commissioner in 
holding that the proceeds derived by 
the petitioner from the operation of 
hotels, the possession of which he held 
under a void contract of sale, consti- 
tuted taxable income to him, sus- 
tained. 


Standard Conveyor Company. 
Nos. 36393, 33159, 40873. 

The value on March 1, 1913, for a 
group of patents acquired by the tax-« 
payer prior to that date determined, 
and held that a reasonable allowance 
for exhaustion of such value may be 
computed upon the basis of the aver- 
age remaining life of the several pat- 
ents as of that date. 


Old Mission Portland Cement Company. 
Docket No. 38853. 

1. The respondent's determination 
of the March 1, 1913, fair market value 
of petisener's limestone deposits for 
depletion purposes sustained. 

. The deductibility of alleged busi- 
ness expenses, designated as “contri- 
butions, subscriptions or donations,” 
determined. 

3. The amount of the amortization 
of bond discount on bonds issued by 
an affiliated corporation and held by 
petitioner is not deductible ‘in com- 
puting consolidated net income. 


Elizabeth D. Smith, I. Noyes Smith, and 
Kanawha Banking & Trust Company, 
Executors of the Estate of I. N. Smith. 
Docket Nos. 39291, 49668. 

Where petitioners’ decedent formally 
assigned to three of his ch:!dren all 
his interest in the distribution of funds 
arising from the. property formerly 
owned by a coal company, said com- 
pany having been theretofore dissolved 
and being in a state of liquidation, 
such assignment transferred a prop- 
erty right and was not a mere assign- 
ment. of future income. 


Ed Kasch and Wife, Theodora Kasch. 
| Docket No. 48293. 
Upon the record, held that during 

| the taxable year in question petition- 

| ers did not operate their seed business 

| in partnership with their minor son. 

| e evidence introduced by the re- 
spondent fails to prove that petition- 
ers were guilty of fraud with intent to 
evade tax. 


Docket 


rection of the Joint Building Committee, 
|but he maintained an office at his own 
expense and continued to employ and dis- 
charge his assistants and employes at 
= ” the necessities of the work re- 
quired. 


of the mark “Milk of Mag-|the monies in question were received by | Discussion of Plans 


With Various Boards 


He testified at the trial that he met 
with the boards of the various institutions, 
discussed plans with them and prepared 
preliminary drawings for their final ap- 
proval. He also said: 

“I received in 1924 $68,080.60; I received 
in 1925, $44,666.15. Out of those amounts 
I was to pay office rent, all expenses, in- 
cluding clerk hire, and stationery and of- 
| fice supplies, and all expenses covering 
the running of an architect’s office. In 
1924 and 1925 I would say I had 10 or 12 
employes. They were architects, drafts- 
men, engineers, inspectors and superin- 
tendents.” 

It is obvious that whether his assistants 
were -his employes, or employes of the 
State, before 1923, they were his em- 
ployes after the new arrangement was 
made. The chairman of the Joint Build- 
ing Committee testified that the archi- 
tect was subject at all times to the orders 
and directions of the Joint Building Com- 
mittee, not only as to what should be 
done but also as to the manner in which 
it should be done. 

Passing upon the testimony, the Board 
of Tax Appeals found that the architect’s 
full time and services were at all times 
subject to the orders and directions of 
the Joint Building Committee, but they 
reached the conclusion that he was nev- 
ertheless an independent contractor and 
not an employe whose compensation was 
jaaeenes from income taxes. The” Board 
said: 

“Although the petitioner under his con- 
tract was required to devote and did de- 
vote his entire time and attention to 
the performance of his contracts with 
the State of North Carolina, those services 
were such as are performed ordinarily 
jby an architect and engineer. He drew 
his plans in accordance with the require- 
ments or suggestions of his employers 
and he complied with their wishes with 
respect to the planning of the buildings 
and the erection of them. He did, how- 
ever, maintain his own office, employ his 
own assistants, and bore the expense of 
their employment. 

“The building program of the State was 
extensive and the State required the 
titioner to devote his entire time to this 
work until the same was completed. In 
the performance of the work he was to 
comply with the instructions and direc- 
tions of his employers. But he was to 
bring about these results through his own 
methods and instrumentalities. This, we 
think, stamps the petitioner as an in- 
dependent contractor with the State of 
on Carolina, rather than as an em- 
ploye.” 


Knowledge of Committee 


On Subject of Architecture 
These findings of the Board are at- 
tacked on behalf of the taxpayer as at 
variance th the express testimony of 
the Committee’s chairman that the Com- 
mittee directed not only the result to 
be obtained but the method to be em- 
ployed by the architect. He himself did 
not go so far in his testimony; and it is 
not likely that the chairman intended his 
statement to be taken literally as the 














equivalent of the language so often used 
by the courts in dis¢ussing the question 
of independent contractors, as for in- 
stance, in Singer Manufacturing Co. v. 
Rahn, 132 U. S. 518, where the court 
said, p. 523: 

“The relation of master and servant ex- 
ists whenever the employer retains the 
right to direct the manner in which the 
business shall be done, as well as the 
result to be accomplished, or, in other 
words, ‘not only what shall be done, but 
how it shall be done.’ Railroad Co. v. 
Hanning, 15.Wall. 649, 656.” 

There is no testimony in the record to 
indicate that the members ofg the Com- 
mittee were possessed of technical archi- 
tectural and engineering skill; and it is 
a fair inference under the circumstances 
that the work which the architect was 
employed to do was beyond their capacity 
to direct, either in method or in detail. 
Their control was necessarily confined to 
the determination of the kind and char- 
acter of the building construction and re- 

airs to be undertaken. The architec- 
ural and engineering work necessary to 
effectuate their purposes was done by 
Underwood and a staff of architects and 
engineers who were under his personal 
direction and control and were completely 
free from interference by the Committee. 

Hence we think that tnere was sub- 
stantial evidence in the record to support 
the findings of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
and they are therefore binding on us. 
Anchor v. Commissioner, 42 F. (2d). 99; 
+ Wright v. Commissioner, 50 F. (2d) 1727. 

The criterion of an independent con- 
tractor is a certain liberty of action and 
freedom from control by the employer 
or contractee. But it is not easy to de- 
fine in precise terms the limits of the 
freedom which characterizes the _ in- 
dependent contractor, or the kind of con- 
trol, on the other hand, which signifies 
an employe or servant. The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, in Harmon v. 
Ferguson Contracting Co., 159 N. C. 22, 
made the following statement: 

“Generally stated, an independent cen- 
tractor is one who in the exercise of an 
independent employment, contracts to do 
a piece of work according to his own 
methods, without being subject to his em- 
ployer’s control, except as to the result 
of the work.” 

See also Casement v. Brown, 148 U. S. 
615; Tatsuuma Kisen Goshi Kaisha v. 
Port of Seattle, 237 F. 289; 33 Corpus 
Juris, 1315-6. It has been suggested that 
a more simple formula or definition of an 
independen: contractor “is a person em- 
poved to perform work on the terms that 

e is to be free from the control of the 
employer as respects the manner in which 
the details of the work are to be ex- 
ecuted.” 19 A. L. R. 235. 


Right of Control 
As Determining Factor 


t 
In short, it is very generally held that 


the right to control the manner of doing 
the work contracted for is the principal 
consideration in determining whether one 
is employed as an independent contractor 
or a servant. Various factors which shed 
light on the question were discussed in 
recent cases when it became necessary to 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


EVIDENCE—Records of bank—Exemplification—Testimony of witnesses who had 
examined records—Necessity of producing employes who had made entries— 

In a prosecution of an officer of a North Carolina State bank for embezzlement of 
bank funds and for making and causing to be made false entries in the bank’s 
records, the records of the bank were properly exemplified by testimony of wit- 
nesses who had examined the books and had made tabulations and calculations 
and who testified as to the results of their investigations, without the production 
eon the employes of the bank who through an indefinite period had made the 
entries. 

State of North Carolina v, Rhodes; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 547, Jan. 8, 1932. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Valuation 
of railroad’s property—Terminal and trackage rights~- 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in placing a valuation upon the property 
of a railroad company under section 19(a) of the Transportation Act, requiring 
the Commission to ascertain and report the valuation of property “owned or used” 
by the carrier, was required to include, in the valuation, the value of the company’s 
right to use a terminal and tracks approaching the terminal, under a contract 
with the termina? company and another railroad company providing for\ the joint 
use of the terminal by the two companies on the payment of the interest on the 
cost of constructing the terminal and the expenses of maintenance. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. et al. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission; D. G. Ct. Appls., No. 5466, Jan. 18, 1932. 


MANDAMUS—Grounds—Interstate Commerce Commission’s refusal to value rail- 
road company’s right to use terminal—Refusal of Commissien to act as distinguished 
from erroneous exercise of discretion— 

Mandamus will lie at the instance of a railroad company to require the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to include in its valuation of the raiJroad’s property 
the value of its right to use a terminal and tracks approaching the terminal, on 
the Commission’s refusal to place a valuation thereon, since the Commission’s re- 
fusal to value the company’s right to use the terminal is not an erroneous exercise 
of discretion but constitutes a refusal to act in a matter in which it is required to 
act by statute. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. et al. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5466, Jan. 18, 1932. 


SLANDER AND LIBEL—Newspaper article—Effect of headline— 

A newspaper article stating that a salesman selling memberships in an associa- 
tion had been prosecuted and fined for selling memberships on the representation 
that they carried benefits not called for in the membership contract, under a head- 
line reading “fake association salesman fined,” was not libelous as to the association 
on the theory that the word “fake” described the association, since it was apparent 
from the text of the article itself that the salesman and not the association had 
been the wrongdoer. 

National Automobile Association v. Strunk, etc.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 28040, Jan. 
13, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total disability—Effect of gainful employment— 

A war. veteran was totally disabled, within the meaning of his war risk policy, 
if he was not, without injury to his health, able to make his living by working; 
the mere fact that he had been gainfully employed does not of itself disprove 
such disability, since he may have engaged in the occupation at the risk or cer- 
tainty of impairing his health or shortening his life—United States v. Martin. 
(C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2642, Jan. 22, 1932. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Ability to engage in 
gainful employment—Effect of leg injury— 

A war vet@éran who was able from the time of nis discharge to earn a living as a 
real estate operator, building contractor and trader in lands and leases, notwith- 
standing a leg injury received during service, and who was able, notwithstanding 
the impairment of the strength of the leg, to get about with the aid of a cane and 
by the use of an automobile sufficiently to carry on his business, and could at times 
move about without the aid of a cane, and who suffered no injury to his general 
health as a result of the use of his leg and was in nowise injured by its use except 
in so far as it caused fatigue from which he recovered by rest, was not totally and 
permanently disabled within the meaning of his war risk policy—United States 
v. Martin. (C. C. A. 5.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2642, Jan. 22, 1932. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—ldentity and similarity—How determined—Cancellation— 

“Exclusive use” in section 5 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905 has béen regularly 
interpreted to mean exclusive use not only of the specific mark, but also of any 
other confusingly similar mark or term.—McKesson & Robbins, Inc., v. Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. (C. C. A. 2.—6 U. 8. Daily, 2642, Jan. 22, 1932. 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Foreign words—Descrip- 
tive— 

Registration is denied any misleading term even where it only becomes misleading 
through the understanding of a foreign language; Spanish term “stands on quite a 
different footing from words taken from the language of Hottentots or Patagonians 
which might be so unfamiliar as to be in effect fanciful or arbitrary terms.”— 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., v. Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co. (C. C. A. 2.).—6 
U. S. Daily, 2642, Jan. 22, 1932. 


TRADE MARKS—Cancellation—Ten-year proviso—Marks and names subject to 
ownership—Foreign words— 

Where registration of “Milk of Magnesia” under 10-year proviso was ordered 
canceled on showing of use by others during 10-year period, “Leche de Magnesia” 
is likewise ordered canceled since it is also descriptive and is mere translation of 
English words into Spanish, although there was no proof of use by others of 
Spanish words during 10-year period.—_McKesson & Robbins, Inc., v. Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. (C. C. A. 2.)—6 U.S. Daily, 2642, Jan. 22, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS—Appeals to the courts—Failure of Board to require 
evidence when it could not do justice to taxpayer by reason of deficiencies in 
record—Power of Circuit Court of Appeals to remand case— 

Where the Board of Tax Appeals properly ruled that compensation received 
from a State was taxable and the opinion showed that the Commissioner had 
erred in failing to make any allowance for expenses incurred in connection with 
such work and assessed the tax on gross receipts, the Board should have deferred 
its decision until testimony showing the amount of the deductions to which the 
taxpayer was entitled was introduced; having failed to do so, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals will remand the case for further proceedings.—Underwood v. Commis- 
sioner. (C. C. A. 4.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2642, Jan. 22, 1932. 


GROSS INCOME—Exclusions—Compensation of State officers and employes— 
Construction of State buildings— 

Compensation for services rendered by the taxpayer as engineer and supervising 
architect in connection with construction of State buildings for hospitals, schools 
and other public institutions of North Carolina held subject to Federal income 
tax.—Underwood v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 4.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2642, Jan. 2%} 1932. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


10531, Scene-in-Action Corp. 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


1389319, G. E. Quigley, Irrigating device, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
O-84-H, H. R. Brown v. R. Smith. | Dis- 
missed with prejudice Dec. 8, 1931. 

1424069, F. W. Blackmar, Wrench, filed 
Dec. 5, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 
E 4094, Snap-on-Tools, Inc., v. The Buck- 
eye Jack Mfg. Co. 

1436459, J. Reece, Seat cover, filed May 
13, 1931, D. C., N. D. IL, E. Div., Doc. 10527, 
Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. v. The Fair, Inc. 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, D. C., 
8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 63/71, Franc-Strohmenger 
& Cowan, Inc., v. E. Jacobs, Inc. Consent 
decree for plaintiff (notice Nov. 25, 1931). 
| Same. filed Nov. 30, 1931, D. C., 8S. D. N. ¥., 
| Doc. E 63/326, Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, 
Inc., vy. National Shirt Shops, Inc. 

1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, 
D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. 2110, Ale- 
mite Corp. v. Kozekar, Inc. Consent decree 
for injunction Nov, 27, 1931. 

1507892, C. D. Parks, Treated fur and art 
of treating same, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 
11575-6-7, American Hatters & Furriers Co., 


1081199, G. 8. Binckley, Dam, D. C., 8. D. | v. Firestone 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E P-31-J, G. 8. 
Binckley et al. v. L. S. Atkinson et al. (At- 
kinson-Kier Bros,). Dismissed for want of 
prosecution Oct. 29, 1931. 

1120900, A. P. Brush, Chassis frame for 
motor vehicles, D. C., W. D. Mich. (Grand | 
Rapids), Doc, 2350, A. P. Brush v. Checker 
Cab Mfg. Co. Dismissed upon stipulation 
Dec. 1, 1931. 

1157699, M. H. Kern, Numbering machine, 
C. C. A., 2a Cir., Doc. 11540, Roberts Number- 
ing Machines Co. v. Wetter Numbering Ma- 
chine Co. Decree reversed (notice Dec. 7, 
1931). 

1173524, W. 8S. Landis, Method of making 
sulfuric acid, filed Dec. 5, 1931, S. C. of 
D. C., Doc. E 537§9, American Cyanamid Co. 
v. C. L. Parsons. 

1181370, A. C. Brown, Adjustable faucet | 
attachment, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 
E 2028, A. C. Brown v. Republic Brass Mfg. 
Co. et al. Doc. E 2029, A. C. Brown Vv. 
Stndard Sanitary Mfg. Co. et al. Doc. E 
2129, A. C. Brown v. The Rickersburg Brass | 
Co. Doc. E 2030, A. C. Brown v. United- 
Oberndorf Corp. et al. Doc. E 2031, A. C. 
Brown v. The Apex Brass Mfg. Co. et al. 
Dismissed without prejudice Nov. 30, 1931, | . 
in each of above cases. : _ - core, Caem preneeee. are. E 1730, 

< e, Pocket knife, filed | . B. c Oo. v. J. Marr (Marr Duplicator 
pees. i931, D. —. Thon bareahe Doc, | Supply Co.). Dismissed for want of prose- 
E 2173, Schrade Cutlery Co, v. G. Schrade. | cution Nov. 16, 1931. 
Same, filed Dec. 7, 193i, D. C., 8S. D..N. ¥., 1541988, W. Meyer, Method of and means 
Doc. E 63/402, Schrade Cutlery Co. v. H. | for drying, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc, E 51/284, 
Sie & Sa. Tas, ont numtained tnetice Bee, 81881) ee 
eseees Pe * enerion a Patieting . ~ 1554898, A. F. Teigen, Gcasce tins, nomest 
vice’ AF. ‘Rnowles et al. (Knowles Mush- | fed Nov. 19, 1931, ©. O. A. 8th Cir. (Bt. 


: Louis), Doc. 9349, A. F. Teigen et al. v. 
room Ventilator Co.) v. The J. C. Boehm | United Cigar Stores Co. of America. 
Co. Dismissed Nov. 27, 1931. 


1564339, Fraser & Goss, Measuring chair, 
1229964, S. Jacobs, Liquid coat D. C., W. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. E 2275, C. C. 

tion, filed May 13, 1931, D. C., | Fraser et al. v. American Seating Co. Dis- 

Div., Doc. 10530, 8. Jacobs et al. missed Nov. 27, 1931. 

Varnish Co, et al. 


1572028, M. Mueller, Shaping and trim- 
1269134,. M. J. Trumble, Crude petroleum | ming attachment for tile forming machines. 
and natural gas separator, D. C., 8. D 


. D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
Calif. (Los: Angeles), Doc. E N-52-J, F. M. R-88-M, Gladding, McBean & Co. v. Los An- 
Townsend et al. (Trumble Gas Trap Co.) V. geles Brick Co. Dismissed for want of pros- 
Union Tank & Pipe Co. Dismissed Oct. 6, ecution Oct. 29, 1931. , 

| 1585295, A. Loomis, Octave key. filed Nov. 

25, 1931, D. C.. N. D. Ind. (South Bend), 

Doc. 459, A. Loomis v. H. & A. Selmer, Inc. 
| 1595958, F. C. Andersen, Window frame, 

filed Aug. 27, 1931, D. C. Minn. (St. Paul), 
| Doc. E 2332, Andersen Frame Corp. v. Pa- 
cific Mutual Door Co. 

1599266, F. O. Albertson, Valve seat re- 
facer, D. C., M. D. Pa. (Scranton), Doc. 5386, 
Albertson & Co. v. Alvord Reamer & Tool 
Co. Decree for injunction Nov. 27, 1931. 

1618909. R. B. Benjamin, Electrical con- 
nector -tlevice, filed Dec. 7, 1931, D. C., E. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 5863, Beaver Mfg. Co. et al. v. 
H. Levinson et al. 





Inc., v. Danbury & Bethel Fur Co. et al. 
| Decree affirmed (notice Dec. 7, 1931). 
1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, D. C. 


ing composi- 
N. D. iil. E. 
v. Barrett 


1931. : 4 

1290514, T. E: Collins, Automiatic fire shut- 
ter, D. C., 8S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Dec. E 714, 
The Variety Rolling Door Co. et al. v. A. 
Levinson et al. Dismissed without prejudice 
Nov. 30, 1931. 

1291897, 'W.: ©: ‘Huebner, Apparatus for po- | 
sitioning the printing plates on the plate 
holders of peoeneec printing apparatus, 
mn C.. B. . Ohio, Div., Doc. E_ 627, 
Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. v. The Hen- | 
ngan Co, Dismissed Dec. 8, 1931. 

1369751, A. B. Leech, Apparatus for pro- 

effects, filed 


AvuTHoRizEep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HéREIN, BEING 
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Recovery Is Denied to Veteran 


————a 


On War Risk Insurance Policy 


Former Soldier Is Held Not Totally Disabled 
When He Is Able to Engage in Gainful. 
Work Without Injury to Health 


New York, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
v. 
JOHN BELA MarTIN. Y 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
No. - 6301 


Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Texas. 

Before Bryan, Foster and HUvTCHESON, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 19, 1931 


upon a war risk insurance policy, obtained 
a verdict finding that on October 23, 1918, 
|he became totally and permanently dis- 
labled. From the judgement entered on 
this verdict the United States appeals, 
|assigning as error the refusal of its re-| 
| quest for an instructed verdict. Appellant 
|insists here that the evidence of plaintiff 
and his witnesses, viewed in the light most 
favorable to plaintiff’s cause, does not per- 


| disabled. 


| this kind it is ordinarily for the jury 
| to say under appropriate instructions, 
| whether total permanent disability exists. 
}and that where there is any substantial 
|evidence on which a verdict can rest it 
must be upheld. 

We agree with appellee also that the 
term “total disability,’ when used in a 
policy contract, is entitled to receive—and 


that with practical uniformity it has re- 
ceived—a liberal construction to effectuate 
the intent of the insurance to 
support and maintenance for the insured 
in lieu of that which, through. his inabil- 
ity to support himself, he has lost, and 
this not because the definition of “total 
disability,’ T. D. R. 20, March 9, 
“Any impairment of mind or body which 
renders it impossible for the disabled per- 
son to follow continuously any gainful oc- 
cupation” adds anything to the statutory 
|terms, or because the terms should be 
iven other than their proper meaning 
o effectuate the supposed benevolent pur- 





| 


| tracts. 

As to the definition, we do not think 
that when properly construed, it adds any- 
| thing to the policy terms. Whether that 
| definition, or the one per eny in the 
| 1925 Veterans’ Bureau Schedule of Dis- 


ously” transposed to modify “renders” is 
| used, the result of a reasonable construc- 
tion should be the same. United States 
v. Ross, 49 Fed. (2d) 542. 


Comparison of Rulings 


On War Risk Contracts 


As to the influence of the Mg gee be- 
nevolent pane of Congress produc- 
ing liberality of construction for these war 
risk contracts, apart from the considera- 
tion that courts sit to interpret the law 
and not to administer benevolence (U. S. 
v. LeDuc, 48 Fed. (2d) 789; U. S.,v. Mc- 
Phee, 31 Fed. (2d) 245), a comparison of 
decisions construing war risk with those 
construing private disability policies will 
show very little, if any, difference in lib- 
erality of view. It will show that both 
are construed to reasonably and fully give 
| effect to the purpose of the insurance to 
provide sapere to the extent of the policy- 
payments, for those who are prevented by 
the disability insured against, from earn- 
ing it for themselves. 

ases so construing private insurance 
contracts are—Taylor v. So. States Life 
Ins. Co. (S. C.) 91 S. E. 326; United 
| States Casualty Co. v. Perryman (Ala.), 
82 So. 463; Young v. Travelers Ins. Co. 
(Me.), 13 Atl. 896; Metropolitan Cas. 
Co. v. Cato (Miss.), 74 So. 115; Fidelity 
& Cas. Co. v. ae (Ky.), 298 8. W. 
1081; Hefner v Fidelity & Cas. Co. of N. 
Y. (Tex.), 160 S. W. 330; L. R. A. 1917B 
and Note. 

Cases so construing wark risk insurance 
contracts are: United States v. Law- 
son (9 C. C. A.), 50 Fed. (2d) 646; Ford 
v. United States (1 C. C. A.), 44 Fed. (2d) 
754; United States v. Burke, 50 Fed. (2d) 


52 Fed. 
|frey (1 
Carter v. 
|49 Fed. 
lips (8 C. C. A.), 44 Fed. (2d) 689; 
United States v. Cox (5 C.C. A.), 24 Fed. 
(2d) 944; United States v. Acker (5 C. 
C. A.), 35 Fed. (2d) 646; Malavski v. 
United States (7 C. C. A.), 43 Fed. (2d) 
974; United States v. Sligh, 31 Fed. 
(2d) 735. 

These decisions all give to the terms 
the practical common-sense meaning, that 
one is totally disablea when he is not, 


Cc. C. A.), 47 Fed. 
United States 


(2d) 126; 


his living by working. 


lute inability to do any kind of work; 
| they establish that proof that the insured 
evidence on the point, is not of itself 
| disproof of disability. 

e arrive then easily and without 
straining at construction, at the view that 
Martin was totally and permanently dis- 


in suit, if he has been unable, without 
injury to his health, to make his living 
by working. It remains only to con- 
sider whether Martin has made out such 
|@ case. We do not think he has. 

The evidence egtablishes that he mar- 
|ried soon after coming out of the army 
j}and that he has, 
worked without substantial intermission, | 
at some kind of gainful occupation, prin- 
cipally contracting and real estate, and 
|that from his work he has made a fair 
living for his wife and children. 


| Evidence Construed 


As to Employment 
Of course it must be conceded that 
though having great probative effect it is 
not conclusive against him that he has 
earned money, or that he has been, with 
substan %al continuity, at work. 
There are cases which rightly hold that 


tinuously for a periods of time he} 
for long periods of time he might yet be} 
found to be totally disabled if he has} 
done the work upon sheer resolution, and | 
at the risk or certainty of impairing his | 
Niealth or shortening his life. 

Typical of these are cases of tuber-| 
culars, of which the Lawson, Sligh, and| 
Phillips cases are representative; <God- 


treme one of the type, where aftr dis- 
charge in 1919 claimant worked with sub- 
stantial continuity ywntil February, 
when he died, and earned during that 
time $35 or $40 a week. The court put 
the recovery there upon the ground that 
though he did work, the jury 


it was his wereing when he was totally 
disabled which sho: 
brought about his death. 

If Martin had shown either that he had 
worked though he was reallv not able to 





work, or that though able to work he} 


had worked at the sacrifice of his health, 
we should not have felt warranted in dis- 
turbing the jury’s verdict. 
established quite the contrary. It: does 
indeed show that he received a serious 
wound under circumstances highly credit- 


able to him, and that he has a marked! 


disability. 


, i 
That this quite seriously, in fact almost 


totally disabled him in 1918 when he re- 
ceived it, but that the disability rapidly 
lessened and from the time of his dis- 


Hurtcueson, Circuit Judge. Martin, suing | 


mit of the conclusion that he was totally | 


| ‘We agree fully with appellee that unger | 
the settled law applicable to contracts of | 


rovide | 


1918, | 


ose of Congress in authorizing these con- | 


ability Ratings, with the word “continu- | 


653; Sorvik v. United States (9 C. C. A.),} 
(2d) 406; United States v. God-| 


I 0. y eal 
(2d) 221; United States v. Phil- 


without injury to his health, able to make | 
They reject the} 
idea that it is necessary to prove abso-| 


has been able to/do some work while | 


abled within the meaning of the policy | 


since his discharge, | 


frey’s case, 47 Fed. (2d) 126, being an ex- | 


1927, | 


ad a right} 
to find he was not able to work, and that! 


rtened his life and} 


His evidence | 


|charge, with slight intermission, he has 
; gone about his work earning a living as 
a real estate operator, building contractor, 
|and a trader in lands and leases. 

At no time before 1928 had he ever 
| thought himself, or claimed to be, totally 
|disabled. Contrary to the claim of the 
suit he became totally disabled in 1918 
maturing his policies, he has kept them 
in force except for a temporary lapse 
aftef which they were renewed upon his 
| assurance that he was not disabled, pay- 
'ing all premiums on them. His own evi- 
;dence and that of his witnesses is that 
while the strength of his leg is impaired, 
and it is not as serviceable as the unin- 
jured one, he could and did get about 
| with the aid of a cane and by the use 
of an automobile sufficiently to carry on 
his business; that he can walk without a 
jcane, and that in fact he does get about 
|now mostly without a cane. , 


Effect of Treatment 
Reviewed by Court 





> 


He testified that though for a while “ 


after the injury the wound on his thigh 
would suppurate and burst, that it nas 
|! not done so for a long time and that he 
has not consulted a doctor on account 
of it for five years. That while his heel, 
which rectived a secondary injury while 
the leg was in the course of treatment, 
does cause him pain and inconvenience, 
he can have and has had shoes made 
| which enables him to get about, sometimes 
it is true with pain, but for long periods 
without any pain whatever. 

The medical testimony, his own and 
that of the Government, was to the effect 
that his leg has permanently healed with 
a good union, and that while it will not 
get any better, it will not get any worse, 
and that the use of it will not injure it 
}in any way except to cause fatigue, from 
which he will recover by rest just as from 
any other fatigue. That the callous spot 
{on his heel will with proper treatment im- 
| prove, and in time disappear altogether, 
and that no injury to his general health 


him from the use of it. 

From these facts, which are furnished 
by himself and his witnesses, it appears 
that the sum and substance of his case 
is that he received a wound while acting 
aS messenger on the battle front. It has 
caused him suffering and disability and 
has to some extent handicapped him in 
business, it has not at all prevented him 
from following occupations by which he 
has earned his livelihood. That the Gov- 
ernment should liberally recognize wounds 
so received no one can doubt, and that 
| plaintiff should receive compensation, 
goes without saying. 

These matters, however, are for con- 
| sideration by Congress and the agencies 
;empleyed by it to administer its bounty. 


and the jury in rendering the verdict un- 
doubtedly felt as we do, the strongest 
compulsion toward giving recognition to 
the admirable conduct of this man, whose 
testimony was given with engaging hon- 
esty and candor, in sustaining his obliga- 
tions as a soldier and a citizen. 

These considerations, abstractly worthy 
as they are, may not have the effect in 
}a suit on a contract of giving to plain 
and ;undisputed evidence a ‘significance 
contrary to its reasonable meaning. Aus- 
tin v. Nieman, 14 Fed. (2d) 794;, Samulski 
v. Menasha Paper Co.,.133 N, W. 145; 
United States v. Barker, 36 Fed...(2d) 556; 
United States v. LeDuc, 48 Fed.: (2d) 789; 
Freeman vy. United States, 48: Fed. (2d) 
233; Nicolay v. United States, 51 Fed. 
(2d) 170; United States v. Rice, 47 Fed. 
(2d) 749; United States v. McPhee, 31 
Fed. (2d) 243; United States v. Ross, 49 
Fed. (2d) 542. 

ae Enfemens is reversed and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 





Eleven Are Proposed ¢ 
For Supreme Court 


President Given Names for His 
Study in Filling Vacancy 


The names of 11 persons were mabenitte’, 
to President Hoover on Jan. 20 by mem 
bers of Congress for consideration in fill- 
ing the vacancy on the Supreme Court 
of the United States caused by the resig- 
nation of Associate Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, pre- 

sented the names of six, all from Illinois, 
as follows: Federal Judge Lewis Fitzhenry, 
| Judge John O'Connor, of the Appellate 
|Court; Judge Francis Williams, of the 
Appellate Court; Judge Norman L. Jones, 
of the Illinois Supreme Court; Chief Jus- 
tice Clyde E. Stone of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, and Federal Judge George Car- 
penter. 
_ Representative Tucker (Dem.), of Lex- 
| ington, Va., presented the names of John 
W. Davis of New York, former American 
Ambassador to Great Britain; Henry W. 
Anderson of Richmond, Va.; Judge D. 
Lawrence Groner of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and Newton 
D. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, former 
Secretary of War. 

Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of Great 
Falls, Mont., submitted the name of Chief 
Justice L. A. Callaway of the Supreme 
Court of Montana. Mr. Leavitt explained 
that Justice Callaway was Montana’s first 
preference for the vacancy in event the 
name of Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 


tana, was not being considered on account 
of age. 





\ 





Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Jan. 21, 1932 
|_ Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
| Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. 
Edmund W. Arthur, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


notwithstanding one has worked con-| Benjamin P. Merrick, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Harry Kay, of Newark, N. J.: and ~ 


Herbert G. Kraft, of New York City, were 
admitted to practice. 


No. 62. American Hide and Leather Come 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. Mane 
date granted on motion of Mr. William E. 
Hayés, for the petitioner. 
|_ No. 378. David ;Burnet, Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Chicago Por- 
trait Company. Argument continued by Mr, 
Assistant Attorney General Youngquist for the 
petitioner; by Mr. Arnold R. Baar for the 
respondent: and concluded by Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Youngquist for the pe- 
titioner. 

No. 387. Ruth J. Henkel, as Administratrix, 
etc.. v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis é 
Omaha Railway Company. Argued by Mr, 
Everett Sanders for Henkel, Administratrix, 
and by Mr. William T. Faricy for the Chie 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Raile 
way Company 
| 0. 391. T. Binford et al., appellants, v, 
J. H. MacLeaish & Company aL Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Albert L. Reed for the 
appellant; and continued by Mr. Lon E. Blank- 
enbecker and Mr. John H. Crocker for the 
appellees; and by Mr. Elbert O. Hooper for 
the appellants. 
wnt os en. 22 at 12 o’clock when 

y call w : Nos. 
| in, son aise 391, 550, 401, 403, 


| Oil Output of Trinidad 


The Island of Trinidad in 1931 produced 
almost 10,000,000 barrels of crude petro- 
leum. This was slightly more than thf 
1930 output. (Department of Commerce. 


from his leg has come or will come to, 


The trial judge in submitting the issue» 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Of Two Railway | 





| 


Bay State Utilities Board Di-| 
rects Attorney General to 
Act Against Roads for Al-| 
leged Violations 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 21. 


The Department of Public Utilities has 
directed the Attorney General to Begin | 
an action in the Supreme Judicial urt 
to stop and prevent, by mandamus or in- 
junction, the violation of law in which 
the Department holds the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad is engaged | 
in its transportation of freight through 
its subsidiary, the New England Trans- 
portation Co. : s 

At the same time_the Department di- 
rected the Attorney General to take such 
action as he deems proper” with respect 
to similar operations by the Boston &| 
Maine Railroad through its subsidiary, the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Co. 

The action was taken on petitions of 
the Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, 
Inc., that the two railroads and their 
subsidiaries “be required to establish and | 
apply such rates, fares and charges for 
the transportation of property by motor) 
vehicles as the Department may deem rea- 
sonable, just and compensatory for the 
services rendered.” / 

A law enacted in 1925, it was explained 
in the Department’s order in the case re-| 
lating to the New Haven Railroad, pro- 
vides that a railroad corporation may Op-| 
erate motor vehicles for the transporta- | 
tion of passengers or freight upon such | 
routes as public convenience and neces-| 
sity, in the opinion of the Department, | 
may require, and subject otherwise to the} 
laws applicable to motor vehicles. <i 

Following the passage of this law, at 
was further explained, the New Haven | 
furnished the funds necessary for the or- 
ganization of the New England Transpor- | 
tation Co. and acquired all of its stock, | 
the par value of which is $1,500,000. The | 
railroad also has advanced to the subsidi- | 
ary, on notes, sums exceeding $1,300,000. 

Immediately following the organization | 
of the subsidiary the railroad filed a) 
petition for permission to operate motor | 
vehicles either by itself or through the| 
subsidiary. The Department ruled that) 
it was necessa for the applicant to: 
specify the rout€s over which service was | 
to be rendered, and this was done as| 
to passenger service, for which authority | 
subsequently was granted to the New| 
England Transportation Co. 

Authority for Operations 5 

“No application, so far as we are aware, 
the order continues, “has ever been filed | 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. or by the New England 
Transportation Co. for the operation of | 
motor vehicles for the carriage of freight | 
upon routes in this Commonwealth subse- 
quent to the petitions dealt with in our 
order of Aug. 21, 1925, ang no authority 
has been so granted the railroad under 
said chapter 125. - 

“It appeared at the hearing that the 
Transportation Company has acquired and 
maintains and operates in this State a 
large number of vehicles devoted to the 
carriage of freight. It appeared that these 
vehicles were used for the following pur- 
poses: 

“(1) To carry freight to and from the} 
New Haven Railroad as a part of a cons | 
tinuous transportation by that railroad | 
and by means of the Transportation | 
Company, for which the railroad makes a 
charge according to its filed rates. — 

“(2) To carry freight from the point of 
origin to the point of delivery in substitu- 
tion of the rail service, for which the 
railroad charges and collects the rates ap- 
plying on its rails between such points. 

“(3) To carry freight from point of | 
origin to ultimate point of delivery, both; 
intrastate and interstate, for which the 
Transportation Company charges and col-| 
lects without regard to the fited tariffs 
of the railroad. 

Payment of Employes 

“It appeared, also, at the hearing that 
certain railroad employes are also em-| 
ployed in the affairs of the Transporta- 
tion Company; that an arrangement is 
,made so that the Transportation Com- 
pany is guaranteed by the railroad a 
revenue approximating its operating ex- 
penses. I 

“Under the evidence we are of the opin- 
ion that the railroad is maintaining and 
operatin motor vehicles not running 
upon rails or tracks for the transporta- 
tion of freight within this Commonwealth 
without the approval of the Department. ; 
Chapter 125 of the acts of 1925 by impli- 
cation, at least, provides that railroads 
shall not maintain and operate motor ve- | 
hicles upon the highways of this Com-| 
monwealth except with the approval of | 
the Department, and then only upon such | 
routes as in the opinion of the Depart- | 
ment public convenience and necessity 
may require. 

“We do fhot believe that the obligations 
imposed upon the railroad by chapter 125 
can be avoided by the railroad establish- 
ing a subsidiary which it absolutely dom- | 
inates and controls. Obviously the New| 
England Transportation Co. is a mere 
instrumentality by which the New York, | 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.| 
maintains and operates motor vehicles for | 
the carriage of freight upon the highways 
of the Commonwealth * * *. 

“No action on our part to compel the) 
filing of rates we think ought to be taken 
in a situation where the vehicles are be- 
ing operated without authority of law. 
Our action in such situation is to bring 
the facts to the attention of the Attor- 
ney General or other proper officer, to the 
end that proceedings may be instituted to 
compel the railroad to comply with the 
provisions of law. | 

: Violations Claimed 

“In view of our conclusion that the rail- 
road company, through the instrumen- 
tality of the New England Transporta- 
tion Co., is operating motor vehicles for 
the transportation of freight contrary to 
the provisions of-chapter 125 of the Acts | 
of 1925, we are of the opinion that both | 
the motion to dimiss, filed by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. and the New England Transportation | 
Co., and the i a ma for rulings of law} 
filed by the complainant, the Motor Truck 
Club of Massachusetts, Inc., become im- 
material, and that the Attorney General 
be and hereby is directed, under the pro- | 
visions of Section 40 of Chapter 159 of | 
the General Laws, to begin an action or | 
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roceeding in the Supreme Judicial Court, | _ 


n the name of the Department, for the 


with motion picture theaters has been 
overcome, he said in reply to Representa- 
tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Ore. 

one in a/cormmunity, are barely able to 


continue, he declared, and these will be 
forced to close by imposition of a tax. 


| admission, and if a tax is to be imposed, 


Of Films Is Cheaper 


|hold their 





Houses, Committee Is Told 
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films, and they are not distributed by a 
monopoly. 
| tional distributors has been to sell films 
in blocks, but this policy is being broken 
down, he said. 


The sales policy of the na- 


Much of the interference of the radio) 


Many theaters, even where there is only} 


A tax of 5 cente on a 50-cent admission 
would be much less of a nuisance than, 
for instance, a 3-cent tax on a 30-cent 


he said, he would recommend that it start 
no farther down the scale than the 50- 
cent level. 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., said he is sympathetic with the 
— of the industry, but the Federal 

udget.must be balanced to prevent eco- 
nomic chaos. There must be taxes on 
other things than incomes, estates, ~ etc., 
to balance the budget, he said, asking 
suggestions for solving the problem. 

Mr. Lightman said the income tax ma- 
chinery is already in operation and a 
broadening of the base of that tax would 
en more than the proposed theater 
ax. 


Says ‘Block-booking’ 


There is keen competition among the 
film distributing companies, Mr. Lightman 
said, and film prices “are the most flexible 
in the world.” 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Evanston, Ill., asked if elimination of the 
custom of distributors requiring a theater 
to take their entire production in a block 
would reduce the expenses of the theaters. 


Mr. Lightman replied that the elimination | 


would increase the outlay for films. 
_Mr. Pettijohn, speaking for 
tion picture industry in general, 
there are slightly more than 20,000 mo- 


tion picture houses in the United States. 


There were 5,268 of these closed as of | 


Jan. 1, he said. The percentage of closed 


theaters is fairly uniform throughout the | 


country, he said. 

Mr. 
larger, or de luxe theaters, and motion 
picture producers. The average produc- 


tion of films by the larger producers is| 
5 to 37 pictures a year, and no one con-, 


cern produces as much as 12 per cent 
of the total output, he said. 

The industry would welcome a better 
system of distributing films than the 
block-booking plan, Mr. Pettijohn_ said, 
but none has yet been developed. It in- 
sures the theater of a regular supply of 
films, he pointed out. 


Declares Motion Picture 
Is A Necessity 


The motion icture is an _ absolute 


necessity, he declared. He said he would | 


tax anything else before levying on this 
essential. The proposed tax is the only 
one which would take pennies and nickels 
away from children, he declared, and such 
a tax should be a last resort. He sug- 
gested additional revenue from the in- 
come tax. 

If the amusement tax is to produce 
anything at all, the revenue will come 
from the bigger theaters, he said, the cost 


of administration for the low priced I 
the | 


aters being enough to use up all 


Pettijohn said he represents the} 


|a@ feature, he said, and the, exhibitor must 


;Ssome extent, Mr. Yamins said. 


jance, he said, and addition of th: tax, 


|mated that the loss of business from a 10 


|nurtured by the 


| willintensify depression in the industry. | 
the mo-| 
said | 


booking. is growing stronger. The ex- 
hibitor is unable to select the good pic- 
tures and reject the bad, he said. Weekly 
films and short subjects are tied up witn 


pay for all when he buys the feature, 
whether or not he uses the other films. 

Theaters have reduced their fees and 
thus have kept up their gross receipts to 


The companies which sell him films, he 
said, require that the minimum admis- 
sion price to children be 10 cents, he said, 
one to that extent control admission 

ces. ‘ 


Price reductions have increased attend- 


which would be passed on to the patrons, 
would reduce attendance again. He esti- 





per cent tax would be 10 to 20 per cent. 


‘Legitimate’ Theaters 


Declared to Be Cultural 


Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., spoke for the legitimate drama. 
He declar it eliminates many of the 
shams of life by letting people see them- 
Selves as others see them. The drama is 
overnments in Europe, 
and never taxed, he said, being regarded 
as a cultural influence. He cited various 
nations which subsidize the drama. 

He urged that the present exemption 
up to $3 admission for the drama be re- 
tained. ‘The people should not be dis- 
couraged, by a heavy tax, from sceing fine 
actors, he declared. 

Mr. Celler pointed out that revenues 
from admission taxes, limited to fees of 
$3 and above, fell from more than $4,000,- 
000 in 1929 to $2,110,000 in 1931, showing 
a falling off of 50 per cent. 

Representative Horr (Rep.), of Seattle, 
Wash., said he has been besieged to help 
the theaters, many of which have been 
forced to close. An added tax, he said, | 





Tax Is Opposed 


For Amusement Parks 


Leonard B. Schloss, of Washington, D.| 
C., representing the National Association 
of Amusement Parks, opposed a tax on) 
admission fees in the lower brackets. | 
Amusement parks already are operating 
at high cost, and a tax would necessitate | 
revising tickets and changing turnstile 
ates. 

: Mr. Schloss suggested that if an admis- 
sion tax is necessary it begin at the 75- 
cent admission fee level. 

William G. Bramham, of Durham, N.| 
C., representing the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Leagues, said the 
number of baseball leagues has declined | 
sharply in recent years and those re-| 
maining are fighting for existence. Of 
136 cities in certain leagues, he said, there 
are not 15 that make a dollar. 

Of the 16 leagues in the United States, | 
he said, only five can continue this year 
without help from outside sources. 

Mr. Bramham said his organization} 
deals with the minor leagues, but the| 
same condition applies generally in the| 
major leagues. . 

Mr. Bramham advocated tax exemption | 
for baseball admission fees of $1 and 
under. 


Every class B, C and D league has re- 
ported that it does not see how it can 
start the coming season because of losses 


Engineer's Pay 


Case Is Remanded Because | 


decide whether a taxpayer was an in- 
dependent contractor or a State employe 


|indicating that freedom of action which | 
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Lines Contested Ten Per Cent Levy Would Close Many Picture} Is Held Taxable 


On State Works | 


| 


Of Failure to Take Any 
Evidence on Expenses In-_ 
curred on Projects 
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entitled to exemption from income tax. 

From these discussions, it appears that 
the services of an employe or servant, 
as distinguished from those of a con- 
tractor, are usually characterized by reg- 
ularity and continuity of work for a fixed 
period or one of indefinite duration, as 
contrasted with employment to do a single 
act or a series of isolated aots; by com- | 
pensation on a fixed salary rather than 
one regulated by the value or amount 
of the work; by full time employment | 
with exclusivé control by the employer 
of the employe’s time, or at least the 
right to have first call upon the employe's 
services. 

On the other hand, control by the con- 
tractor of the instrumentalities which he 
uses and of the subordinate employes 
who assist him, and payment by him of 
their salaries or wages, are circumstances | 


1 


t 


characterizes an independent contractor. | 

Another circumstance, which is im- 
portant, occurs where the services to be 
rendered involve professional skill or 
learning. Thus in the leading case of | 
Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S.| 
514, 521, where the plaintiffs were em- 
ployed as consulting engineers to advise 
States or subdwisions of States with ref- 
erence to water supply and sewage dis- 
posal systems, the court, holding that 


they were neither officers nor employes, 
said: 


Factors in Differentiation 

“In each instance the performance of 
their contract involved the use of judg-! 
ment and discretion on their part and 
they were required to use their best pro- 
fessional skill to bring about the desired 
result. LS gan we to them liberty ot 
action whicH excluGes the idea of that 
control or right of. control by the em- 
ployer which characterizes the relation of 
employer and employe and differentiates 
the employe or servant from the in- 
dependent contractor. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Co. v. Bond, 240 U. 
S. 449, 456; Standard Oil Co. v. Ander- 
son, 212 U. S. 215, 227.” 

See also Frank H. Mesce vy. U. S., 64) 
Court of Claims, 481. Kreipke v. Com-| 
missioner, 32 F. (2d) 594. . 

The possession of professional skill by 
the person 

The possession of professional skill by | 
the person employed is, however, not al-| 
ways sufficient in itself to constitute him 
an independent contractor. Thus in a 
number of recent cases the courts have 
been catled on to decide whether or not 
lawyers employed to do legal work for 
State governments were State employes, 
whose compensation was exempt from | 
Federal taxation. 

It was held by this court in Burnet 
v. Livezey, 48 F. (2d) 159, that an attorney 
employed at a salary of $5,000 per year, 
as counsel for the Public Service Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, to five it legal ad- 
; Vice and represent it in litigation in the 
| courts, and also to represent the public in 
hearings before the Commission, was a 
| State employe, although he was not re- 








last year, he said. If the game is to be 





revenue. 
A tax on high school basket ball and 


football games is unwholesome, he con- | 
| tended. 


A tax of 10 
theater will close it, he+said, unless the 


er cent on the gross of any | 


perpetuated, he declared, the tax cannot 
be collécted from it, unless it is held above 
the $1 level. 


roltton, Ill., read into the record a report 
that Will Hays, representing the motion 





levy is passed on to the patrons. 
The theaters are providing a means for 
the unemployed to forget their worries, 


some charity organizations providing free | 
| tickets, he said, and heartening the popu- | 
Benefit per- | 
formances have provided funds to aid the | 


lation in time of distress. 


unemployed, he added. 
No theaters are earn é 

their gross, he said, and the tax if im- 

posed must be passed om to the public. 


Asserts Film Industry 
orf 

Employes 325,000 

There are 325,000 persons employed in 
the motion picture industry, he said. A 
shift of the proposed tax to the film pro- 
ducer would stop production and close 
the theaters also, he said in reply to Rep- 
resentative Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Chairman of the Committee. The 
biggest men in the industry, except five 
or six, are almost “broke” today, he de- 
clared. 

He predicted, however, that the industry 
would “come back” as soon or sooner than 
any other industry, declaring a search 


for further improvements is being made | 


and referring to television as a possibility. 
Abram F. Myers, of Washington, D. C., 
counsel for the Allied States Association 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors, said he rep- 
resented independent exhibitors in 31 
States. These are not connected with 
film producers or distributors, he said. 
There is no source of revenue in the 
theaters which he represents, or the pa- 
trons of them, he declared. No inde- 
pendent exhibitor could pay 10 per cent 


of his gross receipts in taxes and survive, | by the rapidity 
In one region, he declared, 60|}sold. Circus men fear they will not be 


he said. 


ing 10 per cent of | 


picture industry, ré@ceives $250,000 salary 
and additional sums for expenses, and that 
| others in his organization receive as high 
as $1,500 a week. 

H. B. Chapman, of Woodstock, Va., 
representing Shenandoah Caverns, Inc., 
said the admission tax would discourage 
visits to the natural wonders of America. 

Representative Crosser (Dem.), of 
| Cleveland, Ohio, cited the practical diffi- 
culties in levying a tax on amusement 
park tickets and said he meee the tax 
would not yield much revenue. He intro- 
|duced Dudley S. Humphrey, operator of 
|a free Cleveland park, whe explained the 
plan of 5-cent tickets to the various 


| amusements in the park. The ticket sys- | 


tem used in such parks, he said, makes it 
extremely difficult to apply the tax. 

Melvin D. Hildreth, of Washington, D. 
C., representing the Circus Fans Associa- 
| tion, said he appeared as a volunteer in 
oe. of the 22 circuses remaining .in 
the country. Some of the oldest and 
| largest circuses had to cease operation or 
| curtail their seasons last year, he said. 
Heavy taxes are levied by cities, States 
| and counties on circuses, he said. The ad- 
| dition of a 10 per cent tax would make 
| total taxes of 20 per cent in many cases, 
he said. 


Circuses Declared Unable 


To Pass Tax Along 


The circus finds it practically impossi- 
| bie to pass the tax on to its patrons, he 
|said, an “even price” being necessitated 
| with which tickets are 


per cent of the theaters would be closed | able to operate if the Federal tax is passed, 


by such a tax. 


Testifies Theaters 


Have Reduced Prices 
Theaters have been reducing prices to 


this action, driving patronage away to a 
serious extent. 


Nathan Yamins, of Fall. River, Mass.,| 


reduced attendance, he said, | 
and the tax would reverse the effect of | 


| he declared, and it would eliminate the 
smailer circuses. 

Henry Moskowitz, of New York City, 
| speaking for the legitimate theater, said 
| the theater has reached the lowest eco- 
;nemic stage in its history. 

“The proposed tax is a tax on culture,” 
he declared, urging that the theaters be 
{not “unduly crushed” by taxation. 
William A. Brady, of New York City, 


representing the Allied Theater Owners of | representing the National Alliance of the 


Amei®%a and the 


Independent Theater | Theater, 


Owners of New England, said 1931 was 


disastrous for the theater industry, many 
exhibitors operating at a loss. 

Me declared the cost of films 
more than the 25 per cent of gross re- 


is far 


ceipts mentioned by a preceding witness, 


and that a monopoly does exist in the 


produces industry. he larger producers | 
have said they will produce only 366 films 
this year and they never produce as 


many as they plan, he declared. 
Mr. Yamins said the practice of block- 


purpose of having the violation of Chap-| Boston & Maine Railroad is maintaining 


ter 125 of the Acts of 1925 by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


and operating motor vehicles for 


| transportation of freight through its in- 


the 


Co,, stopped and prevented, either by |strumentality, the Boston & Maine Trans- 


mandamus or injunction.” 


| portation Co. contrary to the provisions of | 


introduced to the Committee 
| Frank Gilmore, president of the Actors 
| Equity Association, who urged considera- 
tion and encouragement for the drama. 
Heavy taxation of the drama in Shakes- 
| peare’s time, he said, would have checked 
the writing of that great dramatist. 

Lorette Taylor, actress, urged that, the 
admission tax be restricted to fees of $3 
'or more. She suggested rather taxes on 
cosmetics, furs, and other luxury articles. 

Mr. Brady then testified. It is evident, 
| he said, that entertainments are in a de- 
| plorable condition, but the legitimate the- 
ater encountered trouble during the peak 
of prosperity and now is in a hopeless 
| condition. 


| 


A similar situation was held by the|chapter 125 of the Acts of 1925. If such is| taxes. 
Department to exist with respect to the|the situation then our action should be| 


Boston & Maine and its subsidiary. The 
railroad, it was stated, owns all the stock 
of the Boston & .Maine Transportation | 


|that set forth in D. P. U. 4220 (the 
Haven case). 
“If in law the 


maintenance and 


Co. and assumes any deficit which may| operation of the trucks is solelv by in- 
dependent truckmen, then, in our opinion. 


occur in the operation of the latter. 


The only substantial distinction, it was|such truckmen are not required to file| 
rovisions of chapter 159) 


explained, is that, in the transportation | 
of freight, the Boston & Maine Trans- 


rates under the 
of the Commercial Laws. 


NeW Alabama Burial Insurers 





| 
Montcomery, ALA., Jan. 21. 


The State Bureau of Insurance will not 


On_the other} license burial insurance companies which 


portation Co., arranges with independent ; hand, if the Boston & Maine Railroad is| do not modify their contracts to conform 
truckmen to do the actual physical trans- | authorized by law to carry on the business| to section 4602 of the Code of 1923, re- 


portation which the Boston & Maine! it now carries on through its instrumental-| quiring a description of the policy in bold | 
undertakes to per-|ity, the Boston & Maine Transportafion | letters on its face, the State Su 
|Co., the Boston & Maine Railroad is re-| 


Transportatien Co., 
form. 
Filing of Schedules 
“Upon the evidence,” the order in this 
case continues, “the Boston & Maine 


rintend- 


ent of Insurance, Charles C. Greer, has 


|quired, undef chapter 159 of the General! announced. 


| Laws, to file rates a 
intrastate transportation. 


pplicable to all such | 


Transportation Co. is a mere instrumental- | case, we are of the opinion that the remedy | ceived as to the amount of protection he 
ity of the railroad by which it transports|is by proper proceedings in court to re-|actually has and to enable the Bureau 


freight over the highways of the Common-| quire the Boston & Maine Railroad to| of Insurance to know exactl 


wealth. If the Boston & Maine Transpor- 
tation Co. in law by this arrangement is} 


-f. the opinion that it fotlows that the! 


|}compty with the provisions of law.” 


the liability 


assumed by the company calculate 


) ' d It was thereupon ordered that the peti-| reserves accurately. 
maintaining and operating motor vehicles| tion be dismissed and “that the evidence 
for the transportation of freight, we are| be transmitted to the Attorney General 


for such action as he deems proper.” 
‘ 


Previously Mr. Greer ruled that such 


companies must place their rates on a|their brief in this court, emphasized the|Co. v> Lucas, 44 F. A2d) 528. 


nondiscriminatory basis. 


Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- | 


Mr. Brady suggested a return to luxury | 


Must Modify Contracts | 


The purpose of the ruling, he said, is | 
If such be the| to prevent the insured from being de- 


quired to give up his private law practice 
sO tong as it did not ‘interfere with his 
| public work, and had no definitely fixed 
| working hours. 
Compensation Discussed 

It was thought that since he was not 
employed from time to time on specific 
pieces of work, and the amount of his} 
| compensation was not directly regulated 
by the value of his services, and the Com- 
| mission possessed the right to exercise con- 
trol over the details of the work, there 
existed more than the ordinary relation 
of attorney and client, and sufficient con- 
|trol and guidance had been retained by 
; the Commission to bring him within the 
definition of an employe. 

On the other hand, it had been held in 
@ number of cases that lawyers engaged 
upon State work were not State employes, 
since the measure of control was not suf- 
| ficiently fut. \See Burnet v. McDonough, 
46 F. (2d) 944° Blair v. Byers, 35 F. (2d) | 


| 





pany revalue at any time its investment in 
the stock account of the Missouri Power & 
Light Company? 


June 30/ 1926, North American Power & Light 
Company made various valuations of its in- 
Vv 

Power & Light Company, based on the book 
value of the stock, said book value each time 


properties as made by Stone & Webster, Inc., 
and Sanderson & Porter. 


erty over the net book value as of Jan. 21, 


was slightly in excess of the cost. | 
1924, was $481,353.46. Included in the @p-| @ What was the ledger value as of Dec. | 
praised value, however, was going concern | 4) j9969 A. $1,847,507. | 
value of $819,000, representing approximately @. And the cost the same date was how | 
10 per cent of the estimated cost to reproduce | much? A. $1,795,967. 


new, less estimated depreciation. 
noted that the ledger value of the invesp- 
Wments on Dec. 31, 
appreciation due to valuation computed on 
the above basis was only $51,740 more an 
the cash invested, plus undisturbed surplus 
which had been added to the investment. 


mn its invest t ft this common stock 
was due to the fact that the physical prop- 4 oe lelner wanie? ” s 
erties of the Jefferson City and North Mis- A. In 1927 the percentage of return| 


souri companies which were acquired at re- 
organization wére written up to an amount 
slightly less than the appraised excess valu- 
ation of the properties of Missouri Power 

Light Company and subsidiaries. 


erage investment ‘of North American Light & 
Power Company 
Company in each of the years 1927, 1928 and 
1929? 
$3,372,403 in 1929. 


cost? 


mon stock of Missouri Power & Light Com- 
pany which were owned on Dec. 
amounted to $1,439,375.08. ~ 


| shares for the years 1924, 
amounted to $356,391.88, which made the to- 
tal equity of the 
| Power Company in the 35,000 shares owned | 
}as of that date, $1,795,966.96. 


| during the year, and the undisturbed earnings 
|for the year 1927, to arrive at the figure of 
| $2,437,819.56 at the end of the year. 


This amount was added to the balance at | eeeehe nk ae earnings were how 
the beginning of the year and the same di- ‘Made up o ot Ss 

7 . 2 p of dividends received of what 
vided by two to arrive at the average. amount? A. $314,000. 


$2,116,793.26? 
shares? 


stock owned amounted to $286,052.60. 


owned of how much? 


was how much? 


jand therefore, the Board was obliged to 


| 278 U. S. 282; Reinecke v. Spaulding, 280 


|the Board and investing it with power | 


| payer b 


{ductions to whic 


By Utility Corporation Shown 





Record of Testimony Involves Holdings of In 


North American Light & Power 





ours holdings of the North American Light & Power Company were de- 
scribed in testimony Dec. 17 by Kenneth A. Miller, Examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, testifying in connection with the Commission's investigaiton 
into financial activites of power and gas utlities. Excerpts from transcript of Mr. 
Miller’s testimony follow: 





Q. Did North American Light & Power Com- & 


this stock of the Missourl Power Light 
Company? A. 14.02 per cent. 

Q. The average for the three year period? 

A. The average equity was $2,745,031.79; the 
average earnings available, $426,687.19, and the 
average return, 15.54 per cent. 

Q. These holdings, however, of the North | 
American Light & Power Company in Missouri 
| Power & Light Company ere not carried | 
on the books of the North American Light 
= oe Company at cost, were they? A. 
| No, sir. } 
The net excess of! Q ‘They were carried ‘at a figure which | 
he depreciated appraised value of the PrOP-| you have described as ledger value? A. Which 


A. Yes. During the period Jan. 1, 1924, to 


estments in the common stock of Missouri 


ncluding the appraised value of the physical 


It will be 


a 
tributed earning_ 
| Light Company for the years 1924, 
| 1926, does it not? 
| . What was the percentage of return to 
the North American Light & Power Company 


But the figure includes at cost undis- 
ofthe Missouri Power &| 
1925 and} 
A. That is correct. | 


1929, which included net 


‘his 








| amounted to 17.85 per cent; in 1928, 15.02 per} 
|; cent; in 1929, 13.81 per cent. The average 
| for the three-year period was 15.26 per cent. 
|} @. In addition to its investment in the| 
|common stock does the North American Light | 
& Power Company have some other invest-| 
|ments in the Missouri Company? | 
A. Yes. During the year_ 1928 and 1929 
it advanced certain sums to this company on 
open account. 
Q. Did it receive interest on the sums so 
advanced? A. Yes; also paid interest on the | 
balance when it was the other way. 
Q. Have you worked out a table showing 
the rate of return to North American Light 
|& Power Company on its total investment 
in the Missouri company on the basis of cost? 
A. Yes; on the basis of the cost of the 
| stock, plus the average | 
; @. In 1927, the percentage of return on 

North American Light &/ this basis was what? A. 18.28, which was 
the same as it was for the investment in 
common stock: 

Q. In 1928 there were advances and the 
average equity for 1928 on the basis of cost 
was how much? A. $2,849,225.49. 


. On the basis of cost, what was the av- 
in Missouri Power & Light 
A. $2,116,793 in 1927, $2,705,899 in 1928, | 
Q. How do you arrive at those figures of 


A. The actual cost of 35,000 shares of com- 


31, 1928, 


Undistributed earnings applicable to those 
1925 and 1926 


To this amount was added the purchases 


Q. So that on the basis of cost the average | 
investment in the common stock in 1927 was 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What earnings were available to those 


Q. Undistributed earnings? A. $106,058.53. 
Q. Interest on advances? A. $6,201.40. 

Q. These earnings were what percentage 
of the average equity? A. 14.96 per cent. 

Q In 1929 what was the percentage of re- 
turn on the average total investment on the 
basis of cost? A. 13 per cent. 

Q. For the three-year period the average 
was how much? A. 15.86 per cent. 


A. In this year the earnings available to the 
0, 

Q. Making the percentage of return of earn- 
ings available to average! equity in stock 
A. 18.28 per cent. 





Investment in Operating Units |\ife Insurance 


Shown as Agency 
Checking Fear 


Has Had Direct Effect on Na- 
tion’s Welfare in Present 
Disturbed Period, Senator 
Wagner Asserts 


Life insurance companies have exer- 
cised “a profound: influence in checking 
the deadening blight of fear that seems 
to have settled over the country as a re- 


|sult of the economic disturbances of the 


last two years,” Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, declared in a radio address 
Jan. 21 broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in connection with 
the observance of Life Insurance Day as 
on the National Thrift Week move- 
ment. 

Senator Wagner described life insur- 
ance as “one of the instruments the 
genius of man has contrived to achieve 


|@ portion ofthe security which we all 


desire.” The direct effect of the life in- 
surance business upon the country’s wel- 
fare in the present period was described 
as twofold: Immediate assistance which 
the payment of insurance benefits brings 
to the individual and assistance to in- 
dustry and commerce extended through 
the investment of the “tremendous ac- 
cumulations of savings by life insurance 
companies.” 

“Let us not forget this fact,” he con- 
tinued, “present conditions, bad as they 
are, would have been infinitely worse had 
it not been for the fact that during 1931, 
the worst year of the depression, life in« 
surance companies paid out to policyhold- 
ers and others, over $2,600,000,000 in cash, 
In all probability they will pay out even 
a greater amount in 1932. The beneficial 
effect of that disbursement upon the busi- 
ness life of the country cannot be over- 
estimated. It creates a flow of liquid 
nourishment which carries strength and 
stimulation through the channels of trade 
to every American enterprise. 

“A similar effect is created by the ac- 
cumulation of premiums paid upon life in- 
| Surance policies. As these premiums are 
received by the companies and accumu- 
lated into large sums they are reinvested 
and provide the means for the creation 
of opportunities for employment in every 
village, in every city, in every State in the - 
Union. They constitute a vast reservoir of 
capital which has sustained and strength- 
— the economic structure of the coun- 
ry. 7 

“In the United States alone there are 
| 68,000,000 policyholders. Each of them 
own an investment which does not fluc- 





Q. Have you worked out a computation 


Q. These figures and computations appear) .,owing the return on the complete invest- 


o ye — of your report, do they not?| ment on the basis of ledger value? A. Yes. 
e in 1928 the average equity in this stock Q. The ledger values referred to is the ledger 


values of investment in common stock, pius 
average advances in 1928 and 1929, are they 
not? A. That is correct. 

Q. On this basis the rate of return in 1927 


A. $2,745,898.82. 
Q: The earnings available to stock owned 
were how much? A. $420,138.53. 


nar ea ae = we S. 15.30 | was how much? A. 17.85 per cent. In 1928, 
Q “4 1929 the average equity was how 14.70 per cent. In 1929, 14.75 per cent. The 


average for the three years, 15.55 per cent. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Jan. 23. 


A. $3,372,403.30. 
. The earnings available to the stock 
owned? A. $472,850.43. 
Q. Percentage of return on North American 
Light & Power Company average equity in 


much? 


Injunction Granted 
Against Texas Utility 


expenses and salaries of 10 or 12 office 
employes, consisting of architects, engi- 
neers, draftsmen and others, must have 
absorbed by far the greater part of the 
amounts which the taxpayer received. 
Notwithstanding this state of afiairs, 
the Commissioner failed to make any al- 
lowance for the taxpayer's expenses and 
assessed the tax on the bang receipts; 
and this action was affirmed by the Board. 
The only explantion offered in this court 
is that the evidence before the Board did 
not disclose the amount of the expenses 
incurred; that the burden of proof in a 
case of this sort is upon the taxpayer 


Restrained From Engaging in 


Appliance Merchandising 
AusTIn, Tex., Jan. 21. 


against the San Antonio 

0., restraining it from en- 
gaging in the merchandising of gas and 
electric appliances, wes granted yesterday 
by Judge Charles A.’ Wheeler in the 53d 
Travis County District Court. 

The decision, which followed a hearing 
covering about two weeks, also held that 
the company should be enjoined from 
operating sightseeing tour buses not run 
in connection with its street railways in 
San Antonio. ?” 

The action was taken upon petition of 
the Attorney General, James V. Allred, 
in a suit for receivership and forfeiture 
of the company’s charter, as well as an 
injunction, on the ground that the mer- 
|chandising business is beyond the powers 
granted by the charter. 

At the time of filing the suit, Mr. Allred 
stated that the proceeding was a vest of 
| the action of all public utilities in Texas 
to engage in the retail merchandising of 
appliances, which he said he considers is 
| outside of their corporate rights. 

The injunction issued by Judge Wheeler 
did not extend to forfeiture of the com- 
pany’s charter. ; 

Notice of appeal was given by attorneys 
for the utility company. 


An injunctio; 
Public Service 


affirm the Commissioner's determination. 

It is settled that the taxpayer has the 
burden of proof by a number of decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Burnet v. Hous- 
ton, 283 U. S. 223; Botany Mills v. U. S., 


U. 8. 227; Niles Bement Pond Co. v. U 
S., 281 U. 8S. 357, 361. 
Status of Board Cited 

But we do not think that this rule so 
restricts the powers of the Board as to 
require it to countenance an obvious in- 
justice. “The Board of Tax Appeals is) 
not a court. It is an executive or ad-| 
ministrative Board.” Old ae Trust 
Co. v. Commissioner, 279 U. S. 716, 725. 
“An examination of the sections creating | 





can leave no doubt that they were intended 
to confer upon it appellate powers which 
are judicial in character. 

Not only is it required by section’ 900 
(e) to hear and determine appeals taken 
under ‘section 274, which in terms allows 
an appeal in every case where a defi- 
ciency is found by the Commissioner, but 
it is empowered to administer oaths and 
to compel the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of documents and records. 
It may investigate anew the issues between 
the Government and the taxpayer and | 
upon the determination of the sppen it 
may affirm, set aside or modify the find- 
ings and decision of the Commissioner.” | 
Blair v. Oesterlein Co. 275 U. 8S. 220 at) 
faa See also 26 U. S. C., sections 1216 to 

The Board had ample power under the| 
statute to require the production of ad- 
ditional evidence when it became clear 
that it could not do justice to the tax- 

y reason of the deficiencies in the 
record before it. It was unquestionably 
incumbent upon the taxpayer to offer 
the testimony in the first instance, and 
cases arise where the moving party must 
suffer the consequences of his own neglect. | 
Here, however, the Board’s own opinion 
showed that the Commissioner’s action 
was wrohg in a material respect. The 
information to correct the mistake was 
readily obtainable from the same source 
as that from which the gross receipts of 
the taxpayer were ascertained. 

iscussion of Deductions 

Under these circumstances, the Board 
should have deferred its decision until 
testimony showing the amount of the de- 
the taxpayer was en- 


Michigan Opens Campaign 
To Reduce Auto Accidents 


Lansinc Micn., Jan. 21. 
A campaign to reduce the number of 
highway accidents in Michigan has been 
started by State Highway Commissioner 
Grover C. Dillman. o this end Mr. Dill- 
man has issued a new set of safety regu- 
lations containing 67 rules:to be followed 
in an effort to eliminate accidents. 





| though you have the right of way, than 
be involved in an accident,” Mr. Dillman 
| declared, adding that departmental work- 
ers “should train themselves to view traf- 
fic co iditions through the eyes of the per- 
son who is driving over the road for the 
first time.” 

Highway workers are instructed to deal 
with motorists with the, “utmost courtesy” 
and to offer assistance in the case of an 
accident. Another rule makes it impera- 
tive that all driving and traffic laws be 
observed in the most minute detail. 


Statute on Bills of Sale 
Aids Recovery of Autos 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 21. 
The State Commissioner of Motor Ve- 





titled was introduced, and then have rede- 
termined the deficiency. The decision of 
the Board will therefore be reversed and 
the case remanded in order that the course 
indicated may be followed. This action, 
we think, is authorized by the powers 


hicles, Harold G. Hoffman, has just been 
advised by Harry M. Shedd, director of 
the Automobile Underwriters Detective 
Bureau, that since the enactment of the 
new automobile bill of safe law, the De- 





| Court of Appeals shall have power to mod- 


}it would be an abuse. of discretion to de- 
|cline to receive it. 
| missioner, 39 F. (2d) 540, 543; Citrus Soap 


| Porter v. Commissioner, 40 F. 


partment of Motor Vehicles has recov- 
ered more than $140,000 worth of stolen 
automobiles. This was made possible 
through the records maintained at Tren- 
ton for the purpose of checking up upon 


vested in this court by the Revenue Act of 
1926, section 1003, 44 Stat. 110, 26 U. S. C. 
1226, where it is provided that the Circuit 


ify or reverse a decision of the Board, if j 
not in accordance with the law, with or Meets ne Sreuaiiens  reguwatiens, 1 
without remanding the case for a rehear-| Mr. Shedd told Mr. Hoffman that 


~ as justice may require. 

n a number of instances, Circuit Courts 
of Appeals have remanded cases for re- 
hearing ‘when it seemed necessary in or- 
der to do justice to the parties. It does 
not appear in these cases that new evi- 
dence was available; but in the instant 
case the evidence is known to exist and 


“after watching the effect that this law 
has had over a period of six months, I 
am convinced that it is one of the strong- 
;est and best laws on the statute books of 
any State .in the Union.” 





House Group Approves 
Veterans’ Benefit Bill 


A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on World War Veferans’ Affairs has 
agreed on a bill (H. R. 8080) providing 


See Cohen v. Com-| 


Co. v. Lucas, 42 F. (2d) 372, 373; Isbell 
(2d) 432; 


Independent Ice & Cold Storage Co. v. 





326; Lucas v. Howard, 280 U. S. 526; Lucas 
v. Reed, 281, U. S. 699. 
There are a number of circumstances in 
| the pending case which, taken alone, tend 

| to show the perenne of employer 

and employe rather than that of independ- 

| ent contractor. The architect had no 

|Oother employment; he was always at the 

|command of the Commission to perform 

;such services as they might direct; his 

;employment was continuous regular and 

| of indefinite duration, to continue so long 

as the State wanted him, with the quali- 

fication, however, that the contract might 

| be terminated by either party on 60 days’ 

| notice. 

| But granting full weight to these con-| 
siderations, we think that the other at- 

tendant circumstances were sufficient to 
constitute the architect an independent 

contractor. He was not merely engaged 

Sean skilled professional work beyond the | 
ability of his employers to contro? in de-| 
| tail, but he was in control of an office of 

|12 skilled emnloyes whom he had the 

;power to employ and discharge at will 

|and whose activities were subject to his 
|exclusive direction. His commissions were 
| fixed at a figure sufficiently high to reim- 
burse him for the expenses of his office; 

| but nevertheless he determined what office 
expenditures should be made, and so long 
as he performed the work entrusted to him 

| properly, he was entitled to retain for him- 
|self so much of the commissions as re- 
|mained after the expenses of the office 
| were met. We think that this substantial | 
control. entrusted to him b» the State) 
|authorities, was incompatibte with the 
relationship of employer and employe, and | 
constitute him an independent contractor. 

Determination of Tax 

Although the ruling of the Board of 
| Tax Appeals was correct in regard to this 
|disputed question, nevertheless, the case 
| must be remanded for further proceedings 
in order that the correct amount of taxes | 
payable may be ascertained. The case 
|was tried below upon the assumption, in 
| which both parties shared, that the gonly | 
}question for determination was whether | 
|the taxpayer was a State employe or an 
independent contractor. But this was not | 
correct unless than question should be 
decided adversely to the Commissioner and 
he should be directed to exclude from the 
taxpayer’s income the entire sums he re- 
ceived from the State of North Carolina. | 
On the other hand if it should be decided | 
that,.the income from the State was tax-| 
able, it was stil! necessary to determine | 
the deductions for ordinary and neces- 
|} sary expenses of the business to be al- 
lowed under the Revenue Act of 1924, 
43 Stat. 253. 283: 26 U. S. C. 986. 

It was obvious to the Board, from the 
evidence before it, that the sums of $68,- 
080.60 and $44,666.15 for the years ending 
in February, 1924, and 1925, respectively, 
represented gross and not net income. 
Indeed, the Board pointed out in its opin- 
ion that the commissions paid to the ar- 
|chitect went to compensate him not only 
for his personal services, but also for the 
services rendered by the assistants in his 
office whose salaries he paid; and the) 
Board used this fact to sustain its con- 
clusion that the taxpayer did not come} 
|within the exemption granted by the | 
|statute to an individual in respect to| 
amounts received by him as compensa-| 
tion for personal services as a State em-| 
ploye. ounsel for the Commissioner, in| 





point, saying necessary office! 


Commissioner, 50 F. (2d) 321; Russell v. 
Commissioner, 45 F. (2d) 100. 

In addition, there is the well established 
rule that an appellate court has the power, 
without determining and disposing of a 
case, to remand it to the lower court for 
further proceedings if the case has been 
tried on a wrong theory or the record is 
not in condition for the eppellate court to 
decide the guanine presented with justice 
to all parties concerned. See Finefrock 
v. Kenova Mine Car Co., 22 F. (2d) 627, | 
634, and cases cited; also Seufert Bros. | 


lof the military services of the World War 
who died from nonservice connected 
cases. e 
The measure was introduced to take 
the place of another bill (H. R. 7109) for 
the same «pur 
tee had considered. The new measure was 
an amended form of the old measure, 
and excludes widows from those to whom 
compensation would be allowed. 
Compensation would be allowed, under 
the new bill, to widows with children, 
children, and dependent parents of the 


Reversed and remanded. veterans so deceased. 


“Better let the other driver go first, even | 


compensation to dependents of members | 


se, which the subcommit- | 


tuate in value. Each of them /rests in 
| the complete assurance that payment upon 
| his policy will be made when due. That is 
;}one of the real certainties upon which 
| every policyhotder can rely. 

“Life insurance is a valuable asset, an 
| asset that you should conserve. It is 
; your most certain reserve, to which you 
can turn for assistance. In my opinion 
life insurance should be the first reserve 
to be created and the last reserve to be 
surrendered.” 


| 


Agreement on Power 
Disclosed at Hearing 


| Testimony on Niagara Area 
License Is Concluded 


Final witnesses for the Niagara Fall¢ 
Power Co. appeared before the Federal 
Power Commission at the hearing Jan. 
|21 and submitted concluding evidence in 
|Support of the application lor a perma- 
| nent license to use 275 cubic feet per sec- 
ond of water along Eighteen-Mile Creek 
and to increase the company’s capital ac- 
count more than $1,700,000. 

Testimony as to the accuracy of the 
accounts, figures and statistics submitted 
by the company was given by John Bloods- 
; worth, assistant manager of the Buffalo 
|Office of Price, Waterhouse & Co., ace 
countants, after Col. William Kelley, gen- 
eral manager and vice president of the 
| Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Co., of 
| Which the Niagara Falls Power Co. is a 
| Subsidiary, completed his cross examina- 
tion relative to the costs involved in the 
| Various purchases of plants along the 
| Stream. 

Col. Charles Blakeslee, counsel for the 
| New York Public Service Commission, ob 
jected to the introduction of a flat state- 
ment of final costs, and requested the 
Commission to call for a more detailed 
| statement. The Commission agreed. 
|_ Fred D. Corey, president of the Niagara, 
| Lockport & Ontario Power Co., and officer 
in the Niagara-Hudson Power Co., in- 
|formed the Commission that there was 
an oral agreement with the’ Niagara Fas 
|Power Co. that the diversion of water 
| would be turned over to the Niagara- 
|Hudson System, to which the Niagara 
Falls Power Co. belongs. Under cross- 
| examination, Mr. Ccorey-presented evidence 
;touching upon the transactions relative 
| to the transfer of licenses and other rights 
|from the properties along Eighteen ile 
|Creek prior to the issuance of the tem- 
| porary license to the Niagara Falls Power 
Co. by the Federal Power Commission. 
|_ Counsel for both the company and the 
|New York Public Service Commission re< 
;quested that their final arguments sum- 
|marizing the evidence be held in abey- 
| ance until certain documentary evidence 
| requested during the hearing be placed 
| 


ore them. The Commission concurred, 
Inquiry to Continue 
_ On Insull Companies 


| 








|National Publie Service Corp, 
| To Be Considered Jan. 28 


Inquiry into the affairs of the National 
|Public Service Corporation, an Insull 
| public utility company, will be instituted 
Jan. 28 by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, according to announcemext Jan. 22 
|by the Commission. The announcement 
| follows in full text: 
| The Federal Trade Commission will exe 
amine affairs of the National Publié Serve 
lice eeparesee. at a public hearing to be 
held Thursday, Jan. 28, at 10 o’clock in 
| the Commission's hearing room, 1800 Vir- 
|ginia Avenue, Washington. 

The National Public Service Corpora- 
jtion is controlled by National Electrie 
| Power Co., which in turn is coe ae 
|Middle West Utilities Co. of the fT 
| group. 
| A report on National Electric Power o, 


|is In course of preparation and will be 
resented at the same hearing if it can 
e gotten ready by that time. 


Ie 
| 
‘YOUR NEW YORK OF FICE: 


WANTED: Apparatus or material for 
distribution to large industrial, 
public utility and marine ac- 
counts. New product of merit 
will be introduced or established 
accounts taken over. 
sarily a large manufacturer, but 
competent engineering and live, 
aggressive management essential, 
Experienced sales engineer with 
important contacts, established of- 
fice and well financed. Sell 
your name. Commission basis. 


LTON, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, W. Y. 








| 


| HARRY CAR 





Not necese-” ~ 
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roposed Change Italian Ship Line 
. % D Is Granted Subsidy 


> 


Lighthouse History |Final Approval 
— InRailroad Rate 


Text of Reconstruction Finance Bill Peoa ss Charter i 
Given Land Bank 


Government Makes Five-year 


Rule Criticized 


Substitute for Recapture 
- Clause Opposed by Com- 
mittee Members as Mr. 

Eastman Urges Plan 


Proposal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to repeal the recapture pro- 
vision of section 15a of the Interstate 


Commerce Act, and substitute a new rate-4 


making rule based on investment rather 
than the present “fair value” rule, was 
subjected to criticism by members of the 
Committee on Interstate and_ Foreign 
Commerce of the House Jan. 21 during 
hearings on the bills (H. R. 7116 and H. 
R. 71?) which cover the Commission's 
recommendations. , 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, chair- 
man of the Commission’s Legislative Com- 
mittee, answered questions put to him by 
Gommittee members relative to the feasi- 
bility of certain parts of the bills, and 


| 
| 
| 
Agreement With Navigazione | 
Liberia Triestina | 
ee at eed | 
The Italian Government has arranged | 
a subsidy of 12,900,000 lire. with an addi- | 
tional 100,000 lire for each voyage made} 
in addition to the compulsory sailings, to 
the Navigazione Liberia ‘Triestina, ac- 
|cording to a report from Consul Rollin 
R. Winslow, Trieste. (Lire equals 5.054 
cents). The subsidy covers a period of 
five years. 


The compulsory sailings include nine 
voyages a year around Africa via the 
coe, me wheation eae sround An act to provide emergency financing fa 
Africa via Gilbralter; hime voyages to) atitties for financial institutions, to aid in fi- 
the Pacific Coast oi the United States an 
nually, and four voyages from. Venice —e ee commerce, and industry, 

’ , t: es, 
Trieste, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Dakar, Seenit: snmotent: tes ta 


e x Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
Africa, Grand Bassam, Lagos, Libreville, of Representatives of the United States of 
|Boma, Matadi or Lobito and 


The company has agreed to undertake) ti. name 
|to build by Dec. 31, 1933, one or more} tion” (herein called the corporation). That 
vessels having a gross registered tonnage | the principal office of the corporation shall 
of 15,000, the specifications of which must} be located in the District of Columbia, but 
be submitted for the approval of-~ the} 
| Ministry of Communications. This ves-| 
{sei must be built in Italy. | 


For each voyage omitted and for each | 


Corporation made public Jan. 21 the 
them. It follows in full text: 


offices in any city or cities of the United 


by the board of directors. 


This act may be 
cited as the 


“Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


homeward. | America in Congress assembled, that there be, | 
and is hereby, created a body corporate with | 
“Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 


there may be established agencies or branch | 


States under rules and regulations prescribed | 


‘HE Senate and House conferees on the bill (S. 1) for a Reconstruction Finance 


text of the measure as agreed upon by 


pence Nitrates he cet ainati lenin cia teat ciiaep Boe ee 
case shall the aggregate amount of advances | gations 


made under this section to any one corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary or affiliated organiza- | 
tions exceed at any one time 5 per centum of 
(1) the authorized capital stock of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation plus (2) the 
aggregate amount of bonds of the corpora- 
tion authorized to be outstanding when the 
capital stock is fully subscribed. 

Each such loan may be made for a period 
not exceeding three years, and the corporation 
may from time to time extend the time. of | 
payment of any such loan, through renewal, | 
substitution of new obligations, or otherwise, | 
but the time for such payment shall not be | 
extended beyond five years from the date) 


+ shall 


Agreed to by Conference Committee 


Measure Provides for Creation of Federal Corporation With 
Emergency Facilities. to Extend Credit to Banks, Agricul- 
ture, Railways and Other Groups 


sued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, are extended to in- 
clude any purchases of the corporation’s obli- 
hereunder. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may, at any time, sell any of the 
obligations of the corporation acquired by him 
under this subsection. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the obligations of the corporation 
be treated as public-debt transactions 
of the United States. Such obligations shall 
not be eligible for discount or purchase by 
any Federal reserve bank. 


+++ 


SEC. 10. Any and all notes, 


debentures, 


bonds, or other such obligations issued by | 


the corporation shall be exempt both as to 
principal and interest from all taxation (ex- 
cept surtaxes, estate, inheritance, 


;off the Massachusetts coast which goes 


and gift | 


Documents on Early Beacons 
Found When Records 
Are Moved 


A chart of 1853 showing the special sur- 
veys of the site of the proposed Minots | 
Light, off Boston Harbor, and many other 
documents bearing upon the history of 


early lighthouses, came to light when the | 


Lighthouse Service moved into the new 
Commerce building. 


Many of these early documents bear 
evidence to the early efforts to mark the 
dangers to navigation, and were the re- 
sults of special surveys authorized by} 
Congress. One chart: shows a detailed | 
study of the reef in Nantucket Sound 


by the name of Sow and Pigs. A light- 
ship had been established there in 1847,| 
but it was thought that a lighthouse would | 
be a more effective aid to navigation. | 
Careful studies were made of the pro-| 
jecting rocks and the surrounding water, 
as evidenced, by the old chart which has | 
just now turned up again, but no prac-| 
ticable way has ever been found for build- 
ing a permanent light here, and the light- 
ship still remains. 


Bill in Congress 


House and Senate Adopt 


Conference Measure and 
Bill Is Sent President for 
His Signature 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


eral Farm Loan Act, as finally approved 
by both Senate and House and as it goes 
to the President, follows in full text: 


An act to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended, to provide for additional 
capital for Federal land banks, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 5 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended (U. 
8. C., title 12, ch. 7, secs. 691-697), is amended 
by inserting after the word “subscribed” in 
the sixth paragraph thereof the words “by 
national farm loan associations, by borrowers 
through agencies, and by borrowers through 
branch banks.” 


the advisability of making changes failed to call, | poration Act.” pon whigh such loan was made originally. | taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United Sor, 


| Except 


therein. 

Urges Surplus Provision 
Under questioning by 
Lea (Dem.), of Santa Rosa, Calif., Com- 
missioner Eastman stated that it was his 
opinion that in times of prosperity the) 
ralroads should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a surplus fund of reve- 
nues, to be maintained in liquid form, 
either cash or easily negotiable securities, 
so that in times of economic depression 
the transportation system would have 

support to tide it over to better times. 
elative to the advisability of legisla- 
tion providing for a “pooling” system of 
rates, Mr. Eastman said “pooling” under 


Representative | 


port at which the company 
a penalty is to be levied 


y the govern- 
ment. 


Better Air Service 


+++ 


The corporation shall have capi- 


a 


SEC. 2. 


{tal stock of $500,000,000, all subscribed by the 


United States of America, payment for which 
shall be subject to call in whole or in part 
by the board of directors of the corporation. 


provided in section 5a hereof, no | States, by any Territory, dependency, or pos- 


; loan or advancement shall be made by the session thereof, or by any State, county, mu- 
| corporation for the purpose of initiating, set-| nicipality, or local taxing authority. The cor- 
| ting on foot, or financing any enterprise not | poration, including its franchise, its capital, 


initiated, set on foot, or undertaken prior to| reserves, and surplus, and its income shall 





| the adoption of this act: Provided, That the| be exempt from dll taxation mow or here- 


foregoing limitation shall not apply to loans| after imposed by the United States, by an 


Being Developed in 


Several Countries 





the present law could only be resorted to 
in the event of an increase in freight 
rates. He said there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to the legality 
of a “pooling system,” as was brought 
out in the recent 15 per cent increase 


Legislation authorizing panies in the 
iment of increased rates of an emergency 
nature would be better than the present 
state of the law if such a plan is to be 
made permanent, said Mr. Eastman. He 
advised Mr. Lea that such legislation, 
however, would not stand until it had 
been tried out in the courts because of 
the opposition already voiced to such a 
system. 

Says Competition Can Be Met 

Questioned as to the extent of present- 
day competition between the railroads 
and other transportation agencies, Mr. 
Eastman said the “railroad industry can 
and will survive despite competition.” He 

ted out that the situation is not hope- 
ess from the standpoint of the carriers, 
since they have advantages over their 
competitors in many respects. 

Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, 
Kan., asked Mr. Eastman as to the state 
of the law prior to the enactment of the 
Transportation Act of March 1, 1920, 
relative to the powers vested in the 
Commission to fix rates. He asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner if the 
broad powers in the old law, which au- 
thorized the Commission to fix “just and 
reasonable” rates with no _ limitations, 
would not be betfer than the present 
pro ls, which specify various consid- 
erations to be taken into consideration in 
the fixing of such rates. 

He referred to the “fair return” pro- 
vision of the present law, and pointed 
out how in the 15 per cent case and the 

in case certain railroad counsel had} 

ssed the point that increases should 
be granted on that basis alone. He said 
the “fair return” provision was not the 
only element which Congress had intended 
should be considered by the Commission 
in fixing reasonable rates, but that its 
appearance in the law had caused certain 
railroad counsel to use it as an “undue 
influence” on the Commission in granting | 
demands for rate increases. 


Urges Discretionary Powers 

He pointed out that it would be better 
if no one element should be emphasized, 
but that the Commission be given broad 
eeeenary powers such as was con- 
tained in the old law, which would not 
per of any one element being stressed 

the exclusion of others of equal im- 
portance, such as the economic condition 
of the country as a whole. 

Commissioner Eastman replied that it 
was his opinion that the Commission did 
consider all elements in fixing rates, and 
would continue to do so whether such 
elements were emphasized in the bill or 
not, but that certain elements were 
Stressed as an infallible guide to the Com- 
mission in reaching its conclusions. 

Representative Shallenberger (Dem.), of 
Almon, Nebr., asked Mr. Eastman if it! 
Was not true that increasing forms of 
competition had not put an end to the 
“monopoly” which the railroads had over 
transportation when the law was first 
enacted. He said that in view of this 
competitive situation, would it not be 
better to take from the Commission the 
arbitrary power to raise or lower rates, 
and put such powers more in the hands 
of the carriers themselves. 

Advocates Rate Regulation 

Commissioner Eastman asserted that the 
law, when enacted, was not aimed en- 
tirely at railroad monopoly, but also at 
destructive and wasteful competition be- 
tween the carriers themselves, Without 
regulation, he said, the carrier$ could cut | 
rates far below the reasonable level to 
meet competition with other lines at points 
where such competition existed, but also 
could raise them to an “extortionate” level 
where no co™petition was had. | 

He said the old competitive situation | 
was dangerous, not only to the public 
but to the railroads themselves, and 
Pointed out the situation of the Panama 
Canal Lines, which are not regulated. 
These lines, he said, “are cutting each 
other’s throats.” The Commission, con- 
tinued Mr. Eastman, should and is show- 
ing more liberality in granting permis- 
sion to the railroads to so adjust their 
rates to meet the competition of newer 
transportation agencies. 

Representative Garber (Rep.), of Enid, | 
Okla., criticized clause (2) of section 15a | 
as amended in the proposed bill H. R. 
7117, which stipulates that in the fixing 


of just and reasonable rates, the Com-| 


mission ‘shall give due consideration * * * 


to the necessity, in the public interest, for | 


the carriers to be able to establish and 
maintain a sufficient credit to attract the 
capital required to meet and provide for 
these transportation needs * * *.” 

° Discussion ‘Return’ Provision 

He asked Commissioner Eastman if that 
clause could not be used as a “club” in 
the hands of the “financial interests” 


New Line Through Africa 
And Added Schedules in 
South America Cited by 
Commerce Department 


Extension of aviation service in many 
sections of the world either was under- 
pn or being considered at the close of 
1931. 
planes in Germany to increased sched- 
ules in South America and a new line 
through Africa. 


The London-Cape Town Air Service an- 
nounced that its first scheduled flight be- 
tween those points will begin Monday, 
Jan. 25. The company delayed starting 
this service until it had prepared suffi- 
cient landing fields and organized an ef- 
ficient ground organization. Each plane 
will be in constant .communication with 
the ground while in flight through wire- 
less equipment. 


Eleven Days Required 
Three oo“ of planes will be operated 
in the African section of the route, the 
company states. From Cape Town north 
to Rieu, a De Haviland “Hercules 
will be used, from Kisumu _ to Khartoum 
over the Sudd country to the Nile, a tri- 


from Khartoum to Cairo, a_trimotored 
Whiteworth-Armstrong “Argosies.” Eleven 


Cape Town to London. 


The Argentine Postal Administration 
announced a new airmail service between 
Asuncion and Buenos Aires on Jan. 1. 
The Minister for Foreign Affajrs also an- 
nounced an increase\in consular fees on 
commercial planes landing in Argentina 
from foreign countries other than neigh- 
.boring nations. The former fee of 2 pesos 
was advanced to 4 pesos by the new de- 
cree. 

The popularity of the airplane service 
between Maracaibo, Veneztiela and Trini- 
dad resulted in the American airplane 
company announcing a twice a week mail 
and passenger service between those 
points on Dec. 1. 


Situaton in Germany 


developments operating out of Hamburg, 
Germany, was satisfactory considering 
general economic conditions, a report cov- 
ering the period states. There was a large 
increase in the amount of freight carried 
by the planes of the company. 

Serious consideration is being given a 
plan to place faster planes on this com- 
pany’s lines before the close of this year. 
Reports state that it is probable that 
planes with a cruising speed of approxi- 
mately 180 miles an hour will be used on 
the longer routes. 

A tailless 24 horsepower sport plane, 
flown by Gunther Groenhoff, recently 
covered a 330 kilometer course in one 
hour and 55 minutes, an average speed of 
nearly 100 miles an hour. The pilot was 
awarded a prize of 3,000 marks for the 
feat.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Supervisors of Inspection 
Discuss Ship Problems 


Organization routine occupied the at- 
tention of the Board of Supervising In- 
spectars, representing the 11 districts of 
the Steamboat Inspection Service, who 
met in Washington Jan. 20 with the Su- 
pervising Inspector General, Dickerson 
N. Hoover. The meeting was in prepara- 
tion for annual hearings to be held by 
the Board, beginning Jan. 25. 

Board members are John K. Bulger, San 
Francisco; John L. Crone, New York; 
Alexander O. Calcott, Norfolk: Alvan O. 
Day; St. Louis; Oscar G. Hainers, Bos- 
ton; George E. Green. Louisville; Harry 
Dayfield, Pittsburgh; Fred J. Meno, De- 
troit; Nils B. Nelson, Cleveland; Cecil N. 
oan New Orleans; and William Fisher, 

eattle. 


New York Reserve Bank 
Renames Council Advisor 


NEw York, N. Y., Jan. 21.—The directors 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
have redesignated Robert H. Treman, 
president of The Tompkins County Na- 
tional Bank, Ithaca, as a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council from the Second 
Federal Reserve District to serve during 
nora ee a bs CRReaTNen eee was 
made by J. . Case, chairman 
| board of the bank. bio 


|Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


The expansions ranged from faster | 


motored Short Calcutta flyfng boat, and | 


days will be required for the flight from | 


Business done in 1931 by the Luft Hansa | 





the expansion of same through the notes, 


available to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


which sum,-or so much thereof as may be| 
| necessary, shall be expended by the Secretary | 


of Agriculture for the purpose of making 
loans or advances to farmers in the. several 
States of the 


sult of which farmers are unable to ob- 


be loans for crop production during the year | 
| 1932: 
|of Agriculture shall give preference in mak- 
}ing such loans or advances to farmers who 
| suffered from crop failures in 1931. | 
vances or loans shall be made upon such) 
terms and conditions and subject to such} 


Provided further, that the Secretary 


regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall prescribe. A first lien on all crops grow- 
ing, or to be planted and grown, shall, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be 


deemed sufficient security for such loan or) 


advance. All such loans or advances shall 
be made through such agencies as the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture may designate, and in} 


such amounts as such agencies, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may 
determine. Any person who shall knowingly 
make any material false representation for 
the purpose of obtaining an advance or loan, 
or in assisting’ in ‘obtaining such advance or 
loan under this section shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both. 

Receipts for payments by the United States 
of America for or on account of such stock 
shall be issued py the corporation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evi- 


| dence of the stock ownership of the United 


States of America. 


+++ 

SEC. 3. The management of the corporation 
shall be vested in a board of directors con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, or, 
in his absence, the Undersecretary of the 


| Treasury, the Governor of the Federal Reserve 


Board, and the Farm Loan Commissioner, | 
who shall be members ex officio, and four) 
other persons appointed by the President of | 
the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Of the seven 
members of the board of directors not more 
than four shall be members of any one po- 
litical party and not more than one shall be 
appointed from any one Federal reserve dis- 
trict. Each director shall devote his time not 
otherwise required by the business of the| 
United States principally to the business of 
the corporation. Before entering upon his 
duties each of the directors so appointed 
and each officer of the corporation shall take 
an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of 
his office. Nothing contained in this or any 
other act shall be construed to prevent the | 


|} appointment and compensation as an em- 


ploye of the corporation. of any officer or 
employe of the .United States in any board, 
commission, independent establishment, or 
executive department thereof. The terms of 
the directors appointed by the President of 
the United States shall be two years and 
run from the date of the enactment hereof 
and until their successors are appointed and 
qualified. Whenever a vacancy shall occur 
among the directors so appointed, the person | 
appointed to fill such vacancy shall hold office 
for the unexpired portion of the term of the 
director whose place he is selected to fill. The 
directors of the corporation appointed as 
hereinbefore provided shall receive salaries at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum each. No di- 
rector, Officér, attorney, agent, or employe of 
the corporation shall in any manner, directly 
or indirectly, participate in the deliberation 
upon or the determination of any question 
affecting his personal interests, or the in- 
terests of any corporation, partnership, or 
association in which he is directly or in- 
directly interested. 


+++ 7 

SEC 4. The corporation shall have succes- 
sion for a period of 10 years from the date 
of the enactment hereof, unless it is sooner 
dissolved by an act of Congress. It shall 
have power to adopt, alter and use a corporate 
seal; to make conttacts; to 1ease such real 
estate as may be necessary for the transac- 
tion of its business; to sue and be sued, to 
complain and to defend, in any court of com- 


petent jurisdiction, State or Federal; to select, 


employ and fix the compensation of such 
Officers, employes, attorneys, and agents as 


shall be necessary for the transaction of the 


business of the corporation, without regard 


to the provisions of “other laws applicable to 
the employment and compensation of officers 


or employes of the United States; to define 
their authority and duties, require bonds of 
them and fix the penalties thereof, and to 
dismiss at pleasure such officers, employes, 
attorneys and agents; and to _ prescribe, 
amend and repeal, by its board of directors, 
by-laws, rules and regulations governing the 
manner in which its general busjness may be 


conducted and the powers granted to it by}examiners or other employes for the con- 
law may be exercised and enjoyed, including 


the selection of its chairman and vice chair- 
man, together with provision for such com- 
mittees and the functions thereof as the 
board of directors may deem necessary for 
facilitating its business under this ,Act. The 
board of directors of the corporation shall 
determine and prescribe the manner in which 


its obligations shall be incurred and its ex- | 


penses allowed and paid. The corporation 
shall be entitled to the free use of the United 
States mails in the same manner as the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. The cor- 
poration, with the consent o? any board, com- 
mission, independent establishment, or execu- 
tive department of the Government, includ- 


ing any field service thereof, may avail itself | 


of the use of information, services, facilities, 
officers, and employes thereof in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 


+++ 

SEC. 5. To aid in financing agriculture, 
commerce and industry, including facilitating 
the exportation of agricultural and other 
products the corporation is authorized and 
empowered to make loans, upon such terms 
and conditions not inconsistent with this Act 
as it may determine, to any bank, savings 


United States tn cases where | 
he finds that an emergency exists as a re- 


Such ad-| 


change drawn upon it which grow out of| 


|deemable at the option of the corporation 


purpose of financing agricultural operations. 
The corporation may make loans under this | 


one year from the date of the enactment | 
hereof; and the President may from time to 
time stpone such date of expiration for such 
additional period or periods as he may deem 
necessary, not to exceed two years from the 
date of the enactment hereof. Within the} 
foregoing limitations of thisgsection; the cor- | 
poration may also, upon the approval of the! 
Interstate Commerce Commission, make loans | 
to aid in the temporary financing of railroads | 
and railways engaged in interstate commerce, 
to railroads and railways in process of con- 
struction, and to receivers of such railroads 
and railways, when in the opinion of the 
board of directors of the corporation such | 
railroads or railways are unable to obtain 
funds upon reasonable terms through bahking | 
channels or from the general public and the | 
corporation will be adequately secured: Pro- | 
vided, That no fee or commission shall be paid | 
by any applicant for a loan udder the provi-| 
sions hereof in connection with any such) 
application or any loan made or to be made 
hereunder, and the agreenient to pay or pay-| 
ment of any such fee or commission shall 
be unlawful. Any such railroad may obligate 
itself in such form as shall be prescribed and | 
otherwise comply with the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
corporation with respect to the deposit or 
assignment of security hereunder, without the 
authorization or approval of any authority, 
State or Federal, and without compliance with 
apy requirement, State or Federal, as to no-| 
tification, other than such as may be imposed | 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the corporation under the provisions of this 


section. 
+++ 


SEC. 5a. The corporation is authorized and | 
empowered to accept drafts and bills of ex-| 


transactions involving the exportation of agri- 
cultural or other products actually sold or 
transported for sale subséquent to the en- 
actment hereof and in process of shipment 
to buyers in foreign countries: Provided, that 
the corporation shall not make any such ac- 
ceptances growing out of transactions involv- 
ing the sale or shipment of armaments, mu- 
nitions, or other war materials, or the sale 
or shipment into countries which are at war 
of any merchandise or commodities except 
food and supplies for the actual use of non- 
combatants. No bill of exchange or-draft shall | 
be eligible for acceptance if such’ bill shall 
have at time of acceptance a‘maturity of 
more than twelve months. All drafts and 
bills of exchange accepted under this section 
shall be in terms pafable in the United States, 
in currency of the United States, and in ad- 
dition to the draft or bill of exchange shall | 
at all times be fully secured by American se- 
curities deposited as collateral or shall be 
guaranteed by a bank or trust company of | 
undoubted solvency organized under the laws 
of the United States or any State, Territory, 
or insular possession thereof: Provided, that 
such securities shall not include goods stored 
or in process of shipment in foreign coun- 
tries or the obligation of any foreign gov- 
ernment, corporation, firm, or person. 

SEC. 6. Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out the words “War Fi- 
nance Corporation Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act.” 


k 


+++ 

SEC. 7. All moneys of the corporation not 
otherwise employed may be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States subject to 
check by authority of the CE Doras On or in 
any Federal reserve bank, or May, by author- 
ization of the board of directors of the cor- 
poration, be used in the purchase for re- 
demption and retirement of any notes, de-| 
bentures, bonds, or other obligations issued | 
by the corporation, and the corporation may | 
reimbursé such Federal reserve bank for their | 
services in the manner as may be agreed upon. 
The Federal reserve banks are authorized and 
directed to act as depositaries, custodians, and 
fiscal agents for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the general performance of its! 
powers conferred by this Act. 

SEC. 8. In order to enable the corporation 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, the | 
Treasury Department, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal reserve | 
banks, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion are hereby authorized, under such con-| 
ditions as they may prescribe, to make avail- 
able to the corporation, in confidence, such | 
reports, records, or other information as they | 
may have available relating to the condition 
of financial institutions and railroads or rail- | 
ways with respect to which the corporation 
has had or contemplates having transactions | 
under this Act, or relating to individuals, | 
associations, partnerships, or corporations | 
whose obligations are offered to or held by 
the corporation as security for loans to 
financial institutions or railroads or railways 
under this Act, and to make through their 





fidential use of the corporation, examinations | 
of such financial institutions or railroads and 
railways. Every applicant for a loan under 
this Act shall, as a condition precedent 
thereto, consent to such examinations as the) 
corporation may require for the purposes of 
this Act and/or that reports of examinations 
by constituted authorities may be furnished | 
by such authorities to the corporation upon | 
request therefor. 

+++ 


SEC, 9. The corporation is authorized and | 
empowered, with the approval of the Secre-| 
tary of the Treasury, to issue, and to have) 
outstanding at any one time in an amoun})| 
aggregating not more than three times itS/ 
subscribed capital, its notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other such obligations; such obliga- | 
tions to mature not more than five years | 
from their respective dates of issue, to be re- 





before maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated in such obligations, and to bear 
suc rate’ or rates of interest as may be 
detefmined by the corporation: Provided, that 
the corporation, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may sell on a dis-| 
count basis short-term obligations payable at | 


| Money, except receipts from customs, 


There is hereby authorized to be appropri- | made to agricultural or livestock credit cor-| Territory, dependency, or possession thereof, 
lated, out of any money in the Treasury not porations, or Federal'land banks, joint-stock | or by any State, county, municipality, oF local 
| otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,000, | land banks, or Federal intermediate credit | taxing authority; except that any real prop- 
|for the purpose of making payments upon banks, nor to loans made to banks for the/erty of the corporation shall be subject to 
such subscription when called: Provided, That | 
$50,000,000 of the amount so subscribed, and | 


State, Territorial, county, municipal, or lo- 
cal taxation to the same extent according to 


| section at any time prior to the expiration of | its value as other real property is taxed. 
| debentures, bonds, or other obligations as set | ' 
out in section 9 shall be allocated and made | 


+++ 

SEC. 11. In order that the corporation 
may be supplied with such forms of notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other such obligations 
as it may need for issuance under this Act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to prepare such forms as shall be suitable 
and approved by the corporation, to be held 
in the Treasury subject to delivry, upon or- 
der of the corporation. The engraved plates, 
dies, bed pieces, and so forth, executed in 
connection therewith shall remain in the cus- 
tody of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
corporation shall reimburse the Secretary of 
the Treasury for any expenses incurred in 
the preparation, custody, and delivery of such 
notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations. 


ie: & 

SEC. 12. When designated for that purpose 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the cor- 
poration shall be a depositary of public 
under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by said 
Secretary; and it may also be employed as 
a financial agent of the Government; and it 
shall perform all such reasonable duties, as 
depositary of public money and financial 
agent of the Government, as may be required 
of it. Obligations of the corporation shall 
be lawful investments, and may be accepted 
as security, for all fiduciary, trust, and public 
funds the investment or deposit of which 
shall -be under the authority or control of 
the United States or any officer or officers 


}*thereof. . 


+ + + 
SEC. 13. Upon the expiration of the pe- 


riod of one year within which the corporation | 


may make loans, or of any extension thereof 
by the President under the authority of this 
Act, the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion shall, except as otherwise herein spe- 
cifically authorized, proceed to liquidate its 
assets and wind up its affairs. It may with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States as a special fund any money belonging 


| to the corporation or from time to time re- | 
ceived by it in the course of liquidation or | 
| otherwise, for the payment of principal and 


interest of its outstanding obligations or for 


the purpose of redemption of such obliga- | 
tions in accordance with the terms thereof, 
| which fund may be drawn upon or paid out 


for no other purpose. The corporation may 
also at any time pay to the Treasurer of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts any 
money belonging to the corporation or from 
time to time received by it in the course of 
liquidation or otherwise in excess of Teason- 
able amounts reserved to meet its require- 
ments during liquidation. Upon such de- 
posit being made, such amount of the capi- 
tal stock of the corporation as may be speci- 
fied. by the corporation with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury but not ex- 
ceeding in par value the amount so paid in 
shall be canceled and retired. Any balance 
remaining after the liquidation of all the 
corporation’s assets and after provision has 
been made for payment of all legal obligations 
of any kind and character shall pe paid into 
the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. Thereupon the corpora- 
tion shall be dissolved and the residue, if 
any, of its capital stock shall be canceled 
and retired. 
+-~+ + 


SEC. 14. 
years for whi the corporation has succession 
hereunder its board of directors shall not have 
completed the liquidation of its assets and 
the winding up of its affairs, 


shall succeed to all the powers and duties 


of the board of directors of the corporation | 


under this act. In such event he may assign 


to any officer or officers of the United States | 


in the Treasury Department the exercise and 
performance, under his general supervision 
and direction, of any such powers and duties; 
and nothing herein shall be construed to 
affect any right or privilege accrued, and 
penalty or liability incurred, any criminal 
or civil proceeding commenced, or any au- 
thority conferred hereunder, except as herein 
provided in connection with the liquidation 
of the remaining assets and the winding up 
of the affairs of the corporation, until the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall find that such 
liquidation will no longer be advantageous 
to the United States and that all of its legal 
obligations have been provided for, whereupon 
he shall retire any capital stock then,out- 
standing, pay into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts the unused balance of the 
moneys belonging to the corporation, and 
make the fina 


be deemed to be dissolved. 
SEC. 15. 


made to each of the classes of borrowers pro- 
vided for and the number of borrowers by 
States in each class. The statement shall 
show the assets and liabilities of the cor- 


poration, and the first report shall be made/| 


on ‘April 1, 1932, and quarterly thereafter. It 
shall also show the names and compensation 
of all 


whose compensation exceeds $400 a month. 
++ 





If at the expiration of the 10) 


the duty of | 
| completing such liquidation and winding up| 
| of its affairs shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who for such purpose | 


report of the corporation to| 
the Congress. Thereupon the corporation shall | 





“++ 
The corporation ghall make and | 
publish a report quarterry of its operations | 
to the Congress stating ‘the aggregate loans | 


| Doc 


persons employed by the corporation | 


The building of Minots Light was one 
of the spectacular undertakings of the 
old Lighthouse Board, having its tragic | 
side also, for two lighthouse keepers lost | 
their lives when the first tower was de- 
stroyed in a@storm. This was in 1851, and | 
immediately afterward steps were taken | 
toward the establishment of a new tower. | 
The chart which the Lighthouse Service | 
has just discovered was made in 1853, and 
shows all details of the surrounding waters | 
and the possible sites for a new light-| 
house. Construction of the present Minots | 
Light was begun in 1855 and was com- 
pleted in 1860. 

Other old charts discovered included | 
those showing lighthouses on Cape Cod, 
the Island of Nantuckett, Mass., and the 
Great Lakes in 1875.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Rulings Announéed 
In Railway Finance 
And Rate Petitions 


Awards of Reparation and 
Denial of Requests for 
Returns on Shipments. 


Made Public by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 21 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized | 
as follows: 


Ochre: No. 24279 and Related Cases.— 
Tamms Silica Company v. Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railway. 

1. Commodity shipped from Cartersville, | 
Ga., to Tamms, Ill., found to be crude ochre 
and not crude clay. Complaint assailing 
only the rate on crude clay, in bulk, in 
carloads, from and to those points dismissed. 

2. Proposed cancellation of rates on crude 
clay, in bulk, in carloads, from Cartersville 
to Tamms found justified. Order of suspen- 
sion vacated and proceeding discontinued. 

Malt Extract: No. 24265.—Powdered Malt 
Corporation v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Car- 
load rates on powdered malt extract, in 
metal cans in boxes, from Lima, Ohio, to 
destinations in the Southwest, tound not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Coal: No. 24068 and Related Cases.—De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, the 
State of New Jersey, v. Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey. 

1. Rates on anthracite coal, in carloads, 
from origins in Pennsylvania to certain des- 
tinations in New Jersey found not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial, except those on 
prepared sizes in effect prior to Jan. 7, 1931, 
which are found to have been unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

2. Switching charge on same commodity 
at Skillman, N. J., found not unreasonable. 

Poles: No. 23876.—W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company v. Mobile & Gulf Railroad. 
Rate charged on poles, in single and dou- 
ble carloads, from Steens, Miss., to Brown- 
ville, Ala., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Scrap Iron: No. 22627 and Related Cases. 
—Sonken-Galamba Corporation v. Chicago 
& Alton Railroad. 

1. Certain intraterminal and intertermi- 
nal switching rates and charges on scrap 
iron within Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., switch- 
ing digtrict found applicable. Applicable 
rates and charges found unreasonable. 

2. Stated per-car charges on scrap iron, 
scrap steel, and waste materials within same 
district found not unreasonable. 

3. Switching rate of 2.5 cents per 100 
pounds on same commodities within same 
district found unreasonable. Reasonable 
per-car charges prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

Citrus Fruit: No. 16939.—Railroad Com- 
missioners of State of Florida v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad. Apalachicola North- 
ern Railroad Company excepted from re- 

uirements of order of July 10, 1928, herein. 

riginal report, 144 I. C. C. 603. 

F. D. No. 8689,—Acquisition by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ratiway Company of control of 
the Aroostook Valley Railroad Company by 
purchase of capital stock approved and au- 
thorized. Condition prescribed. 





| rectors conditions justify it, 


Canadian Pacific Granted 
Control of Aroostook Line. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Jan. 21 authorized the Canadian Pa- | 


cific Railway to acquire control of the 
Aroostook Valley Railroad, a 40-mile 


line operating in Aroostook County, Maine, | 
(Finance | 


by renee of capital stock. 
et No. 8688.) done 
Approval was granted by the Commis- 
sion on the condition that stock proposed 
= be purchased be bought at $215 per 
share. 


Commissioner Charles D. Mahaffie dis- | 
sented from the majority report on the 


ground that approvai should have been 


+ pl : 
SEC. 16. (a) Whoever makes any statement! granted unconditionally. 


knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully | 


overvalues any security, for the purpose of! ties of the Valley line, and desires to sell | 
or for any applicant | 


obtaining for himself 
any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, de 
ferment of action, 
ceptance, 


or anything of value, under this Act, shall 


be punished by a fine of not more than} 


$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. 
(b) Whoever (1) 


falsely makes, 
counterfeits any 


note, debenture, 


forges, 
bond, 


or 
or 


| other obligation, or coupon, in imitation of 


or purporting to be a note, debenture, bond, 


or otherwise, or the ac-| 
release, or substitution of security | 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in | 
any way the action of the corporation, or | 
for the purpose of obtaining money, property, | 


Arthur R. Gould controls the proper- | 


them to the applicant carrier. . 


intent to defraud participates, smares, receives 
directly or indirectly any money, profit, pypp- 
erty or benefit through any +transaction, loan, 
commission, contract, or any other act of 
the corporation, or (4) gives any unauthorized 
information concerning any future action or 
plan ‘of the corporation which might affect 
the value of securities, or, having such knowl- 
edge, invests or speculates, directly or in- 
directly, in the securities or property of any 
company, bank, or corporation receiving loans 


| or other assistance from the corporation, shall 


| capital stock of said land bank. 


| shall be added thereto semiannually. 


}less than 
|}ings until said reserve account shall show a 


| tion. 
|of 25 per centum of the outstanding capital 
| stock, 5 per centum of the net earnings shall 
| be seminannually added thereto. 


SEC. 2. Section 5 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, ch. 7, 
secs. 691-697), is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on behalf of the United States, 
upon the request of the board of directors of 
any Federal land barfk made with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to 
subscribe from time to time for capital stock 
of such bank in an amount or amounts 
specified in such approval or approvals, such 
subscriptions to be subject to call in whole 


|} or in part by the board of directors of said 


bank upon 30 days’ notice with the approval 
of the Federa! Farm Loan Board. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to take out and pay for shares 
having an aggregate par value equal to the 
amounts so called; and to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay for stock issued 
hereunder there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $125,000,000, such 
stock to be nonvoting. Share of stock issued 
pursuant to this paragraph shall be paid off 
at par and retired in the same manner as 
the original capital stock of said bank after 
said original stock outstanding, if any, has 
been paid off and retired; Provided, however, 
That stock issued pursuant to this paragraph 
may at any time, in the discretion of the 
directors and with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, be paid off at par 
and retired in whole or in part; and that 
said Board may at any time require such 
stock to be paid off at par and retired in 
whole or in part if in the opinion of the 
Board the bank has urces available 
therefor. The proceeds of ‘All repayments on 
account of stock issued pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be held in the Treasury of 
the United States and shall be available for 
the purpose of paying for other stock there- 
after issued pursuant to this paragraph.” 


+++ 


EC. 3 (a). Section 23 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Att, as amendeg (U. S. C., title 12, ch. 
7, secs. 901, 902), is*amended, effective July 
1, 1932, by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: “Every Federal land bank 
shall semiannually carry to reserve account 
a@ sum not less than 50 per centum of its net 
earnings until said reserve account shall show 
a credit balance equal to the outstanding 
After said 
reserve is equal to the outstanding capital 
stock 10 per centum of the net earnings 
When- 
ever said reserve shall -+ave been impaired it 
shall be fully restored before any dividends 
are paid. 

After deducting the 50 per centum or the 
10 per centum herein directed to be deducted 
for credit to reserves account, any Federal 


| land bank may declare a dividend or dividends 


to shareholders of the whole or any part of 
the balance of its net earnings, but only 
with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. In the case of Federal land banks the 
requirements of this paragraph shall be in 
lieu of the requirements of the first three 


| sentences of the first paragraph of this sec- 
| tion and in lieu of the requirements of the 


first sentence of the second paragraph of this 
section.” 

(b) Section 23 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended (U.S. C., title 12, ch. 7, secs. 
901, 902), is further amended by inserting 


| after the word ‘earnings’ and before the pe- 


riod in the first sentence of the second para- 


| graph thereof a colon and the following: 
| “Provided, That any dividend or dividends 
| declared by any joint-stock land bank shall 


be subject to the approval of the Federal 


| Farm Loan Board.” 


~++ 

SEC. 4. The first three paragraphs of section 
24 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 12, ch. 7, secs. 911-913), are 
amended, effective July 1, 1932, to read as 
follows: 

“That every national farm loam associa-§ 
tion shall, out-of its net earnings, semian- 
nually carry to reserve account a sum not 
10 per centum of such net earn- 
credit balance equal to 25 per centum of 
the outstanding capital stock of said associa- 
After said reserve has reached the sum 


“Whenever said reserve shall have been im- 
paired it shall be fully restored before any 


| dividends are paid. 


“After deducting the 10 per centum or the 
5 per centum hereinbefore directed to be 
credited to reserve account, said association 
may at its discretion declare a dividend to 
shareholders of the whole or any part of the 


‘balance of said net earnings.” 


~+ + 
SEC. 5. Section 13 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended (U.S. C., title 12, ch. 
7, sec. 781), is amended by adding at the end 


| thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 


“Tenth. When in the judgment of the di- 
to extend, in 
whole or in part, any obligation that may be 
or become unpaid under the terms of any 
mortgage, and to accept payment of any 
such obligation during a period of five years 
or less from the date of such extension in 
such amounts as may be agreed upon at the 
date of making such extension. The sum of 
$25,000,000 of the amount authorized to be 
appropriated under section 5 of this act, as 
amended, shall be used exclusively for the 
purpose of supplying any bank with funds 
to use in its operations in place of any 
amounts of which such bank may be deprived 
by reason of extensions made as provided in 
this paragraph.” 
~++ 


SEC. 6. The Federal Farm Loan Board is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with law, as it deems 
necessary or requisite for the efficient execu- 
tion of the provisions of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, and/or any act or acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto. 

Passed the House of Representatives, Dec, 
19, 1931. 

Passed the Senate amended Jan. 


7 (cale 
endar day, Jan. 13), 1932; 





Applications for radio permits have just 
been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 

KGPK, City of Sioux City, Iowa, license cov- 
ering construction permit for 2,470 kc., 100 w., 
emergency police service. 

W2XDA, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., port- 
able, New York, N. Y., renewal of license for 


rg ke., 50 w. Special pickup for rebroad- 
ast. 


or other obligation, or coupon, issued by the | 
crporation, or (2) passes, utters or publishes, | 
or attempts to pass, utter or publish, any | 
false, forged or counterfeited note, debenture, 
bond, or other obligation, or coupon, purport- | 
ing to have been issued by the corporation, | 
knowing the same to be false, forged or coun- | 

| 

| 


which control railroad credit, to “coerce” 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in | 
the fixing of rates. | 

Mr. Eastman replied that the present 
‘law relative to “fair return” was more 
of a “club” in the hands of financial in- 
terests than the clause proposed. He said 
such a clause, in his opinion, was nec- 


essary, particularly in view of the pres- 
ent railroad situation. . | schenecteay "Ne y. modification at lisenes tt 
Referring to the new rate-making rule | change in frequency to 15,330 kc., relay broad- 
pro) in the bill (H. R. 7116) as a/| casting service. 
Substitute for the present method of fix- Aeronautical Radio, Inc., portable, Peekskill, 
ing rates on a “fair value” basis, RP AR, i construction permits. 
Garber asked if such a provisi ee sae nce : 
mot complicate the situation ‘ond eae —— Sean 
@s much litigation as had recapture un- 
ger section 15a. Mr. Eastman replied 
spat, in his opinion, he did not antici- 
Pate that any litigation would grow out 
of the proposal. | 
Representative Mapes (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, asked Mr. Eastman if he could make 
@n estimate of the cost that would be en- 
tailed in recaptureing the full $378,000,000 
in ‘excess income which the Commission 
tes is due the Government under | 
the present law, as well as the length of | 
time which it would take to recapture the 


be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(ad) No individual, association, partnership, 
or corporation shall use the words “Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation” or a combina- 
tion of these three words, as the name or a 
paft thereof under which he or it shall do 


ENTER of steel mill 

operations, a city of 
nearly 100,000 people inthe 
heart of the great Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields, Johnstown 
is one of the 3,000 com- 
munities served by the As- 
sociated System. 


bank, trust company, building and loan asso- | 
ciation, insurance company, mortgage loan 
company, credit union, Federal land bank, | 
joint stock land bank, Federal intermediate | 
credit bank, agricultural credit corporation, | 
livestock credit corporation, organized under | 
the laws of any State or of the United States, | 
including loans secured by the assets of any 
bank that is closed, or in process of liqui- 
dation to aid in the reorganization or liqui- 
dation of such banks, upon application of the 
receiver or liquidating agent of such bank /| prices as the corporation may determine with 
and any receiver of any national bank is/| the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- | 
hereby authorized to contract for such loans|ury, The said obligations shall be fully and | 
and to pledge any assets of the bank for/ unconditionally guaranteed both as to inter- 
securing the same: Provided, that not more/ est and principal by the United States and 
than $200,000,000 shall be used for the relief |such guaranty shall be expressed on the, face 
of banks that are closed or in the process| thereof. In the event that the corporation 
of liquidation. shall be unable to pay upon demand, when! 

All loans made under the foregoing provi-| due, the principal of or interest on notes, 
sions shall be fully and adequately secured.| debentures, bonds, or other such obligations 
The corporation, under such conditions as it| issued by it, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, may take over or provide for | shall pay the amount thereof, which is hereby | 
the administration and liquidation of any | authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
collateral accepted by it as security for such | moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
loans. Such loans may be made directly| priated, and thereupon to the extent of the 
upon promissory notes or by way of discount |amounts so paid the Secretary of the Treas- | 
or rediscount of obligations tendered for the|ury shall succeed to all the rights of the| 
purpose, or otherwise in such form and in|holders of such notes, debentures, bonds, or | 
such amount and at such interest or discount | other obligations. The Secretary of the Treas- 
rates as the corporation may approve: Pro-/| ury, in his discretion, is authorized to pur-' 
vided, that no loans or advances shall be made!/ chase any obligations of the corporation to 
upon foreign securities or foreign acceptances| be issued hereunder, and for such purpose| thorized, draws y order or Issues, puts forth | but shall be confined in its operation to the 
as collateral or for the purpose of assisting in| the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to | or assigns any note, debenture, bona, or other} clause. sentence, paragraph, or part thereof 
the carrying or liquidation of such foreign|use as a public-debt transaction the proceeds | obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, mort-|diréctly involved in the controversy in which 
securities and foreign acceptances. In noj|from the sale of any securities hereafter is-| gage, judgment, or decree thereof, or (3) with! such judgment shall have been rendered, 


. 4 


maturity without interest. The notes, de- 
bentures, bonds and other obligations of the| 
corporation may be secured by assets of the/| 
corporation in such manner as shall be pre-| 
scribed by its board of directors: Provided, 
that the. aggregate of all obligations issued 
under this section shall not exceed three 
times the amount of the subscribed capital 
stock. Such obligations may be issued in 
payment of any loan authorized by this Act | 
or may be offered for sale at such price or 


terfeited, or (3) falsely alters any note, de- 


benture, bond, or ether obligation, or coupon, | business. Every individual, partnership, asso- 


issued or purporting to have been issued by | ciation, or corporation violating this prohibi- 
the corporation, or (4) passes, utters or pub-/| tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
lishes, or attempts to pass, utter or publish, | shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
as true any falsely altered or spurious note, 


| $1, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
debenture, bond, or other obligation, or cou- = or othe 
pon, issued or purporting to have been is-|° (e) The provisions of sections, 112, 113, 114, 
sued by the corporation, knowing the same/115, 116, and 117 of the Criminal Code of 
to be falsely altered or spurious, or any per-/the United States (U. S. C., title 18, ch. 5, 
son who wilfully violates any other provi-| secs. 202 to 207, inclusive) in so far as ap- 
sion of this Act, shall be punished by a fine 


p plicable, are extended to apply to contracts 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment! or agreements with the corporation under 
for not more than five years, or both. 


| this Act, which for the purposes hereof shall 

(c) Whoever, being connected in any ca- | be held to include loans, advances, discounts, 

pacity with the corporation, (1) embegzles,|and rediscounts; extensions and renewals 

abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies | thereof; and acceptances, releases, and substi- 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things! tutions of security therefor. 


of value, whether belonging to it or pledged | +++ 
SEC. 17. The right to alter, amend, or re-; 


or otherwise entrusted to it, or (2) with in-| 
tent to defraud the corporation or any other| peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. If 
any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of 


body politic or corporate, or any individual, | 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner) this Act shall for any reason be adjudged by 
of the corporation, makes any false entry|any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
in any book,.zeport, or statement of or to| invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 


the corporation, or, without being duly au-| pair, or invalidate the remainder of this Act, 


In our opinion, bonds of 
companies comprising the 
Associated System are 
sound investments, com- 
bining acknowledged secu- 
tity with attractive yield. 





estimate of cost could be made, but that 
it was almost impossible to ascertain the 
time element, because of the litigation 
which would be involved in the proceed- 
ings, but said that some estimate would 
be niade for the information of the Com- 
mittee. 

At the close of the day’s hearings, Rep- 
resentative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham: 
Tex., announced that Mr. Eastman would 
be recalled at a later date for further 
questioning, but. that the shippers, repre- 
sented by R. C. Fulbright, of the National 


Industrial Traffic League, would - 
sioner Eastman said that some|mence the hearings Jan. 23, "se 
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Testimony Given Loan Procedure Is Explained 


By Mr. Brainerd 





Railway Aspect of Measure 
Explained by Then Chair- 
man of I. C. C. at Senate 
Subcommittee Hearing 





The railway aspect of the bill (S. 1) 
for a Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
was the subject of testimony Dec. 21 be- 
fore the, Walcott subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
by Ezra Brainerd Jr., member and at| 
that time chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. : : 

Excerpts from the record of his testi- 
mony follow: 

Senator Walcott: Mr. Brainerd, I think we 
had better develop a little further this ques- 
tion of the possibility of substituting for 
the railroad provisions of this bill something | 
else of a similar nature, along the lines of 
the 1920 law, and consider whether that is 
feasible or not, or whether we had better 
leave the railroads in this bill. That Is one 
of the controversial questions, and perhaps 
the chief controversial question with refer- 
ence to the railroad situation. iI would be 
glad to have you make any statement you 
want, an informal statement here for the rec- 
ord, without interruption, if you so choose, 
and then we will ask you some questions, as 
we did Mr. Willard. 

Mr. Brainerd: I have no prepared statement 
to- make. I assumed, when you telephoned 
me this morning, that you wanted a general 
statement of the railroad situation; that I am 
prepared to give. 

Turning to the question that Senator Couz- 
ens asked in regard to the revolving fund 
that was created by the Transportation Act, 
section 210, there was $300,000,000 appropriated 
by that section as a revolving fund for the 
purpose of making loans to the railroads for 
the payinent of judgments, decrees, awards, 
etc., referred to in section 206 of the act. 

I am not sure whether the funds appro- 
priated were confined simply to the payment 
of those particular item# or whether it was 
for the relief of the railroads generally. We 
have the act here. 


+ +-+ 
Senaton Couzens: Just to read briefly from 
the act, it is section 210 of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. 


“For the purpose of enabling carriers by 


railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce | 


Act properly to serve the public during the 
transition period immediately following the 
termination of Federal control, any such car- 
rier may, at any time after the passage of 
this act. and before the expiration of two 
years after the termination of Federal con- 


trol, make application to the Commission for | 
its | 


a loan from the United States, to meet 
maturing indebtedness, or to provide itself 
with equipment or other additions and bet- 
terments, setting forth the amount of the 
loan, the term for which it is desired, the 
Purpose of the loan, and the use to which it 
will be applied.” 

I will not read the whole act, 
the substance. The interest 
vided in the act at 6 per cent. 
there is no provision in this 
spect to interest rates. 

Senator Walcott: It is left in blank 

Senator Couzens: This section 210 covered 
all the possible needs of the railroads It 
was under the jurisdiction, for certification 
to the Treasury Department, of a competent 
body, experienced in railroad needs, and I 
submit that the bill as drafted has no pro- 
vigion for consultation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or anv provision to 
determine the needs of the railroads, outside 
of this special board, who may may not 
be competent to pass upon the needs of the 
railroads It does seem to me that if we 
are going to enact legislation we should 
either leave the railroads out of this act en- 
tirely and enact new legislation along the 
line of section 210, and leave it with compe- 
tent bodies able to determine the neecs of 
the railroads 


but that is 
rate was pro- 
I understand 
bill with re- 


or 


++ + 
Senator Walcott: Senator, are you familiar 
enough with this bill No. 1 to say as to 
whether bill No. 1 covers all the provisions 


of protection for the railroads that section 
210 was intended to do, with the exception of 
referring it to a competent body for ap- 
proval? F 


Senator Couzens: I should think so, so far 


as I have read the bill. 
Senator Walcott: It is practically parallel? 
Senator Couzens: But I do feel that it is 


unnecessary to load upon this new board the 
problem of dealing with such extensive op- 
erations as the railroads, when we already 
have competent agencies set up to deal with 
the problem. 

Senator Walcott: Senator Couzens, do you 
think, if this bill provided for a reference, 
we will say to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in reference to issuance of bonds for 


railroad purposes, that that would take care 
of your objection to that matter being in- 
cluded in this bill? 

Seriator Couzens: I would reverse the situa- 
tion and say that instead of their making 
application to this proposed board I would 


provide that they shall make the application 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission who 
in turn, if it is so decided, would certify 
to this board as to the needs of the railroads 
instead of the board having to refer it to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I think 
the railroads should make their case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission It 
seems to me unnecessary to encumber this 
bill with the railroads when other methods 
have been found satisfactory to all concerned. 
I think it might be done under this provision 
of the law rather than by the new board. 

Senator Wagner: You would leave the board 
of directors of this proposed corporation free 
from that work altogether? 

Senator Couzens: This act leaves it to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Senator Wagner: Do you think that is the 
better way to handle it? 

Senator Couzens: Yes, I think we should 
leave the railroads where they now are. 

Senator Walcott: Mr. Brainerd, do you care 
to express yourself as to the workings of this 
provision of the act? 

Mr. Brainerd: Mr. Chairman, I am not fa- 
miliar with the exact way in which that was 
carried on. But I call Senator Couzens’ at- 
tention to the fact that in the matter of 
railroad securities they would probably have 
to be approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under other sections of the act 

Senator Couzens: I think the chairman 
may be in error about that because this is not 
the issuance of securities. This just a 
carryover and no new securities are added 
as I understand from this act. 
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Senator Walcott: Not necessarily. It is just 
lending money or Treasury securities 

Senator Couzens: All securities under this 
bill are lumped together, the debentures is- 
sued under all securities, and there is no 
provision for a segregation of banks or rail- 
roads or any other activity which this board 
may engage in. 

Senator Walcott: That is correct 

Mr. Brainerd: The railroads under the pres- 
ent law may issue- short-term 2-year notes 
without the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission up to a certain percentage 
of the aggregate amount of their securities 
But bonds or stock must be issued under the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 

Senator Walcott: Yes, but is there any 
existing law that would prohibit a railroad 
rere availing itself of the provision of this 
ac 

Mr. Brainerd: Not unless ,jthey undertook 
to execute notes in excess of the provisions 
of the law or without the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Senator Walcott: Do you think under the 
express terms of this bill there is implied the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for them to make application for 
loans? Could it be construed in any way 
that they must come before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before they come to 
this board? 

Mr. Brainerd: If it were necessary for them 
to issue securities that would be necessary. 
? ? ¢ 

Senator Couzens: But the bill does not pro- 
vide for the issuance of any railroad securi- 
ties. They are going to be the securities of 
this reconstruction finance corporation. 

Mr. Brainerd: But I understood, if the rail- 
Toads borrow any money, they will execute 
notes or give bonds as collateral to notes, and 
deposit them with this corporation. 

Senator Walcott: That is correct. 
2D AD— 

Senator Wagner: I should like to ask a 
question that relates to the point which Sen- 
ator Couzens made In your opinion what- 
ever evidence of indebtedness a railroad might 
have to execute if it desired to secure a loan 
from this proposed corporation as the bill now 
provides, would it not have to be passed upon 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
That would not really be very fair, would it? 

Mr. Brainerd: That depends upon whether 
they are relieved of the other provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, 

Senator Wagner: This bill gives to the rail- 


is 


, 


OANS made to Poland and South Ame 


ence Dillon, a member of the firm of Dillon, Read & Co., New York City, who 
appeared before the Senate Finance Committee Jan. 5 in connection with the 
investigation authorized by the Johnson resolution (S. Res. 19) into foreign loans 
made by the banking firms of the United States. 
of Mr. Dillon’s testimony were pyblished in the issue of Jan. 21.) 


excerpts of his testimony follow: 


+ 

Senator King: Perhaps this is not quite! 
germane to the question, but was it danger- 
ous to the United States a number of years | 
ago when we were building our railroads and 
extending our industries to borrow, as we did, 
hundreds of millions of dollars from France 
and Germany and other countries to invest 
in the United States? Was it dangerous to 
us as Well as to the leading countries? 

Mr. Dillon: I should not think so. 

Senator King: You know that many of our 
railroads were built with foreign money and 
that many of our industries were built up 
with foreign money, and we profited and 
they profited. So generally speaking, without 
reference to any contention as to depriving 
solvent corporations of loans, the proper 
loaning of money to countries or corporations 
is advantageous. It brings nations closer 
together. and tends to promote trade and 
commerce, does it not? 

Mr. Dillon: Yes. 


Senator Gore: Mr. Dillon, several of these 
foreign issues floated in the last few years 
bear 7 per cent interest the same as the 
French issue: 

Mr. Dillon: Over the period of the last 
nine or ten years we are talking about Yes, 


I think probably there were a number of them. 
Senator Gore: Did that rate of interest) 
have anything to do with our money going 


| abroad, regardless of whether there was a sur- 


plus of credits in this country or not? | 
Mr. Dillon: I should say not. | 
Senator Gore: And if you were offered a 
5 per cent loan in this country and a 7 per 
cent loan abroad you accept the lower rate) 
of interest unless there is a surplus to re-| 
spond to the 7 per cent rate? | 
Mr. Dillon: If there is a demand for money 
in this country and you can get equally good 
security abroad at a higher rate, why, the 
demand in this country would probably have 
to meet that rate. : 
Senator Gore: So it is not always a question 
of surplus. It is somewhat a question of the 
te. 
“ir, Dillon: No, it is a question of surplus, 
because this country would use its own 


money. 
+++ 

Senetor Gore: If you call any credit that 
goes abroad, regardless of circumstances or as 
to surplus, then of course that ends it. That 
is a mere matter of definition. 

Mr. Dillon: I think it is, quite. 

Senator Gore: That when it goes abroad 
in response to a higher rate than the local 
rate, it still reflects the surplus and bears the 
character of surplus. 

Mr. Dillon: Or else we would keep it here.) 

Senator Gore: You would keep it here and 
lend it at a lower rate of interest unless it 
entered some sort of definition of surplus 

Mr. Dillon: I do not think you could get 
it here at a lower rate. I do not know how 
you would control that. 

“Senator Couzens: It would automatically 
raise the rate in this country. 

Mr. Dillon: I think you will find that the 
money rates in the world are reflected from 
one market to another, because capital is 
mobile. A good deal of the capital invested 
in this country is from foreign countries. 

Senator Gore: And money responds to the 
rate of interest 

Senator King: In view of a question answered 
yesterday by one of the witnesses I want to| 
ask you, if you care to express an opinion | 
about it: Did your company make an investi- 
gation in Germany as to the solvency, re- 
sources, potentialities, of the corporations 
whose bonds you floated in the United States? 

Mr. Dillon: There are two sorts of investi- 
gations that you make: The legality of your 
issue, Which was, I think, one of the ques- 
tions you asked yesterday; and the potential 
ability of the borrower to pay. These two 
investigations are made in a very thorough 
and exhaustive fashion. As to legality, we 
have that matter examined by foreign coun- 


sel, the authorization of the corporation to 
borrow. We have examined the statute under 
which the corporation enjoys its corporate 
entity. We examine the laws of the land 
that govern that 

Then we have American counsel check 
through the opinion of foreign counsel, and 


give us a joint opinion on all that; first as 
to the legality as far as the authorization 
of the company itself is concerned, and then 
as to by-laws and the incorporation of the 
corporation; then as to the law of the land 
under which it was incorporated. That is a 
most exhaustive examination. 
2? > 

Senator King: These are always matters 
that are inquired into, but I am more con- 
cerned about the matter of economic condi- 


tion 
Mr. Dillon: Then economic condition is 
inguired into quite carefully, the history of 


the company is gone into from its inception. | 
Their accounts, by their own accountants, 
are examined for years back. Then in addi- 
tion to that firms in America, firms other 
than German firms, are put on the books by 


us, and check their own audits, and make 
their own independent audits, and report 
back over a period of years the operations 


of the corporation or company 

We go further into the question of where 
their products are sold, particularly with the 
idea of their being able to pay in foreign 
exchange, in dollars. We check up the com- 
pany and see what proportion of its product 


is sold abroad for which they are paid in| 
foreign currency, and what part is sold in! 
the country itself; the debts, if any, of the 


company, the record of dividends, and a com- 
plete and most thorough investigation is made 
from the inception of the company. 

Senator King: Then, you were convinced, 
from the examinations you made, as to the 
soundness of the economic condition: of Ger- 
many? 

Mr. Dilfon: We are convinced, before we 
make a loan to any company, as to the sound- 
ness of that company and its ability to repay 
that loan. 

Senator King: That company; but, _of 
course, being an integral part of the Nation 


roads the right to apply to this corporation 
for loans, does it not? : 

Mr. Brainerd: And to issue its securities to 
this corporation. 

Senator Wagner: First they would have to 
give some evidence of indebtedness to this | 
corporation They would have to execute 
some evidence of indebtedness, would they 
> 9 | 
err. Brainerd: Either a straight note or a 
collateral note, and I presume it would be a 
collateral note. 

Senator Wagner: And before they could 
execute that kind of instrument, would they 
have to apply to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission? . 

Ms. Brainerd: I think they would. : 

Senator Glass (interposing): If the applica- 
tion were for a sufficient amount 

Senator Couzens: If less than 
they would not have to apply. 

Mr. Brainerd: If for less than two years and 
provided the note did not exceed 5 per cent 
of their securities outstanding at the time 
the ‘note is issued. 

Senatcr Wagner 


two years 


That does not change the 


law as it now is. does it? That is so now, I 
take it 
Mr. Brainerd: Yes. 
+++ 


Senator Wagner: Your opinion is that if a 
loan be for more than two years, even though 
the loan might not involve the issuance of a 
new security by the railroad, nevertheless be- 
fore they could execute any evidence of in- 
debtedness they would have to secure the ap- 


proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. Brainerd: I should think so. That 
would be my opinion if it exceeded two 


years. Now, may I revert to the tund under 
section 210. I am informed by Mr. Wylie, 
director of our. bureau of accounts, that the 
collection of that fund is in the immediate 
charge of the Treasury Department. ‘The loans 
were made by the Treasury On certificate is- 


sued by the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission | 

Senator Glass: Mr. Brainerd, may I ask if 
you know about or if you have any infor-| 
mation as to the maturities of other rail-| 
roads besides the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. 


Willard gave the facts about the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

Mr. Brainerd: I can answer that question 
now or will cgme to it later. I have some 
data here on the general situation which I 
will come to shortly, or I will answer the 
question immediately if you desire. I have 
here an exhibit that was imtroduced in Ex 
parte 103. This exhibit shows the funded ob- 
ligations maturing in the five years from 1931 
to 1935, class I railroads in the United States, 
and includes the total of the bond maturi- 
ties and the total of the equipment obliga- 
tions for each year. For instance, in 1931 
the total bond equipment trust obligations | 
} are $280,000,000. If the Committee would like 
I can leave this exhibit for your infor- 
mation. 

Senator Glass; All right. 





fault in the payment of interest? 


rican countries were explained by Clar- 
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| 
and of its economic structure, that bore some | 
relation to it. Was it your opinion, then, | 
that the loans which you made, or the se- 
curities which you sold here, were of com-/} 
panies which not only were sound, but that 
the economic structure with which they were 
connected was sound? | 

Mr. Dillon: The loans that were made at 


the time we felt were good. We thought that | 
they would be repaid. 
certain 
paid, 
tastrophe which no man can see happens to 
prevent those individuals paying. 


Today we are equally 
they are good and will be re-| 
some political or economic ca-| 


that 
unless 


Senator Shortridge: There has been no de- 


Mr. Dillon: We have had no defaults in 
the payment of interest or sinking fund in 
the case of any loans in Europe. 

Senator Johnson: In order to make it per- 
fectly plain as to the investigations you 
made with reference to the particular loans 
which you have described as to Germany, such 
investigation as was absolutely essential to| 
convince you of the validity of the debtor 
to pay, was made in every instance by you 
where loans were managed by you? 

Mr. Dillon: In every instance. 


-~+ + 
Senator Johnson: That applies to South} 
America as well as to Europe? | 
Mr. Dillon: Yes. | 
Senator Shortridge: There have been no 
defaults in the payment of interest. You be- 


lieve that the interest and the principal to 
become due will be paid in due course? 

Mr. Dillon: Barirng only, as I say, some| 
ro alec economic or political upheava); | 

do. 

Senator Johnson: Do you recall whether or | 
not, in the latter part of 1927, the State De-/| 
partment addressed a letter to the houses| 
that were engaged in dealing with foreigm® | 
securities, suggesting that no further foreign 
loans should be made? 

Mr. Dillon: I do not recall. 

Senator Johnson: 


You do not recall any 

such letter? ; 
Mr. Dillon: No; I do not. 

Senator Johnson: Do you recall the time 


that the State of Prussia wanted to borrow! 
$30,000,000, or float a $30,000,000 loan in the 
United States? 
Mr. Dillon: They did not negotiate with us. 
I do not recall. 
Senator Johnson: 
that loan at all? 


Did you participate in 


Bay State Plan 
In Testimony of Mr. Dillon 


On Finanee Bill Advances to Poland and South American Na- 


tions Described at Senate H earing 
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Would Safeguard 
Bank Depositors 


Petition Proposing Guaran-' 


tee of Payment by Com- 
monwealth Is Filed With 
Legislature 


Boston, Mass., Jan, 21. 


A petition entitled “An act to guaran-| 
tee the payment of deposits in the sav- 
ings banks, trust companies, cooperative | 
banks and other financial institutions cre- 
ated under the laws of the Common-! 
wealth,” has been filed with the Legisla- 
ture by Senator Conde Brobine, of Revere, 
on petition of G. Wallace Tibbetts, 175 
Washington Street, Boston, an official of 
the Exchange Trust Company of Boston. 

Under the terms of the proposed meas- 
ure, the State Commissioner of Banks 
would be required to certify to the State 
of Public Utilities the re- 

financial condition of the} 
various banks. | 


“Thereupon,” the bill reads “the De- 
partment of Public Utilities shall issue, 
upon written request, a certificate of sol- 


the 
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vency to each bank, trust company, co-| 


operative bank or other financial institu- 
tion subject to supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Banks, if it shall appear 
upon the record on file with the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities that (% corpora- 
tion requesting such certificates of sol- 
vency are prima facie entitled to such 
certificate.” 

Upon failure or-forced liquidation of any 


corporation which’ had been certified as | 


to its solvency by the Department of Pub- 


went on, would pay the depositors in full, 
less the liquidating charges. 

The sum of $10,000,000 would be appro- 
priated to carry out the provision of the 
law, which would be effective immediately 





Mr. Dillon: No; we did not. 

Senator Johnson: Do you recall whether or 
not Secretary Kellogg at that time had any- 
thing to say in respect to that particular loan? 

Mr. Dillon: I do not 

Senator Johnson: Do you remember the 
statement that was made by S. Parker Gilbert 
in the latter part of 1927 regarding Germany 
being over-borrowed? 

Mr. Dillon: I heard you talk of it yester- 
day, sir. 

Senator Johnson: I mean beyond that—not 
simply what I said yesterday, but are you 
familiar with the fact? 

Mr. Dillon: I understand that he made some 
such statement, yes 

Senator Johnson: Do you recall having read 
it at_the time that statement was made by 
Mr. Gilbert? 

Mr. Dillon: I undoubtedly read it, 
> > > 
Was it accurate? 


I do not know. I do not 
the accuracy of Mr. 


Senator Johnson 
Mr. Dillon: 
to pass upon 
statement 
Senator Johnson: As to Germany being 
overborrowed in the latter part of 1927, do 
you know whether or not that was accurate? 
Mr. Dillon: You mean the German Govern- 


like 
Gilbert's 


ment? 

Senator Johnson: Yes; and also German 
industrials. 

Mr. Dillon: I do not think that any of 
the German industrials to whom we loaned 
money were overborrowed. 

Senator Johnson: Were all you gentlemen 


who were engaged in floating loans in South 
America competing in the South American 
capitals for the management of these loans? 

Mr. Dillon: I think it is accurate when I 
say that in no instance did we compete for 
business. I mean, we negotiated with the 
Government direct, not at the same time as 
others. We have declined to make bids for 
securities in competition with other 

Senator Johnson Do you recall 
you had any local representative in 
at the time of the negotiations, or 


whether 
Bolivia 
at any 


time during the negotiations in respect to 
those loans? 
Mr. Dillon: The Bolivians came to New 


York in both those cases. 
Senator Watson: Was that a governmental 
loan, or a loan to a corporation? 


Mr. Dillon: A governmental loan. 

Senator Watson: In both instances to 
Bolivia? 

Mr. Dillon: Both instances; and this is the 
first time, Senator, I might add in that con- 
nection, that Bolivia has ever defaulted in 
recent history I think, when you consider 


the repercussions on the revenue of a govern- 
ment due to the economic changes that take 
place, it is not surprising that a country like 
Bolivia, under these present conditions, is 
forced to suspend its interest payments, when 
you think of our own government's revenue 
in 1929 and 1930. We had a surplus, I think, 
of 500 to 800 million dollars. One year later 
we have,a deficit of two thousand million 
dollars, roughly. The revenue of a government 
is very sensitive to the economic structure of 
its country. 

Senator Johnson: Have you there the state- 
ment of the Polish loan? 

Mr. Dillon: Yes, I have, Senator. There was 
a Polish loan made in 1925, of $33,000,000. 

Senator Johnson: That is right Will you 
state its terms, as you have them expressed 
in your statement there? 

Mr. Dillon: Of that loan, when we offered 
it, there was $35,000,000. $285,000,000 of it was 


sold abroad at the time of the offering. The 
retail price was 95. The syndicate price was 
91. The banking group was 88 The gov- 


ernment received 8614. 

Senator Johnson: Do I understand. you to 
say that the Polish Government received, of 
that loan, 8614? 

Mr. Dillon: That is correct. 

Senator Johnson: What was the profit, or 
rather, the gross receipt? 

Mr. Dillon: The gross receipt to Dillon, Read 
& Company in that loan was $828,000. 


> >} 

Senator Jones: Would you 
jection, Mr. Dillon, to stating what your net 
profits were on that particular loan? 

Mr. Dilon: Senator, it is impossible 
that We operate a very extensive 
zation 
legal talent, engineering talent, and so forth. 
The expense of our organization and our syn- 
dicating and selling ‘department is very large 
When we do a loan, when we buy bonds and 
sell those bonds, we do not try to allocate 
to that particular issue any pro rata of that 
very large expense, because it would be purely 
arbitrary 

It would be very*Wifficult to say what you 
should charge for each issue for each man's 
time or each department's time, so that all we 
can give you is the gross receipt that is left 
from that operation, out of which total gross 
receipts we must pay our expenses of or- 
ganization and operation. 
you the net if there was any way of arriv- 
ing at such a figure. 

Senator Jones: I might ask this, then. Have 
you any objection to giving us the net income 
of your organization at the end of the year? 

Mr. Dillon: That is reported to the Treasury 
Department in our income tax return, Senator 

Senator Jones: Would you object to giving 
that to the Committee here? 

Mr. Dillon: Yes, I see no occasion for mak- 
ing that public. I hope you would not press 
such a question. 

Senator Connally: In making your foreign 
loans do you submit the matter to the State 
Department before issuing the securities? 

Mr. Dillon: Always. 

Senator Connally: How do you do that— 
by letter or by personal contact? 

Mr. Dillon: We either telephone to one of 


to do 
organi- 


the officials in the Department and then fol-| 


low that by letter, or simply send a letter. 

Senator Connally: Do you have some par- 
ticular branch of the State Department that 
you take that up with, and would you mind 
stating whom? 

Mr. Dillon: I do nvt think there is any 
particular branch. I think it is either with 
the Secretary or one of the Undersecretaries. 
My associate tells me that a letter is simply 
addressed to the Secretary of State 

Senator Connally: Do you submit any re- 
ports as to your examinations regarding the 
legality and economic backing, or just a gen- 
eral statement? 

Mr. Dillon: We inclose a circular which 
descriptive of the loan. 

Senator Connally: The circular that you 
advertise to the purchaser. Have you ever 
had any bond issues refused by the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Dillon: No; we have not. 

Senator Connally: Do you ever put that into 


is 


people. | 


have any Ob- 


made up Of statisticians, accountants, | 


I would gladly give | 


lic Utilities, the State Treasurer, the bill! 
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Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 


As of Jan. 20. Made Public Jan, 21. 
RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 

























Gold with Federal reserve agents.........cccccccccsevcccens 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,115,727 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board.... «++ 363,410 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks......... dooce ee $26,777 
Total gold TeSETVES.......cccccecscecccccece eesese eececece 3,005,914 
Reserves other than gold...... Cec cccccccccc cen ceeseesececee 189,717 
Total TreserveS......scccccccccces eo rccccccsccccvereccsccee 3,195,631 
NOMTESETVE CASE 2.02056 cocccccevecccccseersccecceeereseceucies 76.387 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations........ 438.545 
Other Dills discounted... .......ccccccssccccsccvecvvvcvess 380,441 
Total bills discounted 818,986 
Bills bought in open 188,041 
United States Government securitie 
pT OR rrrrre re ee 320,213 
Treasury notes ... ° 33,557 
Certificates amd DiIlle.....ccscccccccccccccvcccccvesvceeeese 397,698 
Total United States Government securities...... eeececes 751,468 
CREE DOIG onnkk i ehcye senate test ostavecesactvdheeeeteust 36.846 
Total bills and securities ...........seececeee 1,795,341 
Due from foreign banks.......... . 8,597 
Federal reserve notes of other ban 19,137 
Uncollected items 431,387 
Bank premises 57.813 
All other resources 36,371 
Total re.sources ....... ese eeagacee eeceoeseevecs 5,620,664 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation..... eeccccccccens 2,642,140 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 1,971,564 
Government ee ° 26,146 
Foreign bank ......... 81.830 
| Other deposits 26,385 
| Total deposits ......ccccrcccccccccsccccvccccevesssesesses 2,105,925 
Deferred availability items 428,687 
| Capital paid in : 159.459 
BUPPIUB cesieseseeces 259,421 
BAT GREASE: FIBWUICINS: oc ccc ccc wccevececndevcsccsteedvcctdene 25,032 
Total liabilities 4aivd Nae ASCE SERS ROTOR ENS 5,620,664 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
liabilities combined nine 0.984.080.0056 6 MEND SD TERS 0 E.0 4.0% ve 67.3% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
| COUBOTIGOEE onc bebe since leev stew ngeste essen) CONS RDS Or eD 285,299 








1-13-32 
2,074,369 
58,342 


2,132,711 
385,583 
483,542 


3,001,836 
186,045 





3,187,881 
78,415 


437,348 
380,993 


818,341 
213,801 


320,267 
30,596 
400,712 





751,575 
29,732 


1,813,449 
8,663 
18,368 
439,210 
57.811 
33,931 
5,637,728 
2,635,766 
1,994,347 
32,638 
75,129 
27,996 
2,130,110 
427,469 
159,836 
259,421 
25,126 
5,637,728 
66.9% 
285,141 


229,885 


| 


1-21-31 | 
1,763,219 | 
35,668 | 
1,798,887 | 
421,588 
853,673 


3,074,148 | 
180.136 





3,254,284 


85,071 


79,612 
150,273 | 


151,625 | 


Reserve Credit 


“a 
.> 


Outstanding for 
Week Declines 


Little Change in Holdings of. 


Discounted Bills Noted’ 
With Increase Recorded 
In Treasury Notes 


The daily average volume of Federal 


reserve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended Jan. 20, as reported by the 


Federal reserve banks and made _ public 


96,632 
181,452 
346,507 


624,591 | 


650 


1,006,751 


712 
26,194 
507,312 
58,034 
19,032 


4,957,390 


1,517,843 


2,440,730 
22,650 
6,040 
18,734 


2,488,154 
494,734 
169,712 
274,636 

12,311! 

4,957,390 

81.2° 


448 667 


Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weckly reporting member banks in 
central reserve cities on Jan. 20, 1932, on Jan. 13, 1932, and on Jan. 21, 1931, the figures being 


in millions of dollars: 


















NEW YORK 1-20-32 
on passage. |Loans and investments—total............. eer eceesceeccceres 6,838 
| —EE 
. . LOAnS—tOtal ..cccccccccensccccccccece 4,416 
Changes in Banking Law | “on securities 2 205 
| Other ..ces. 2,2 
T ™ 7 > ” an . 
Of New Y ork I roposed Investments—total a 3 422 
a N.Y¥.J 21. | United States Government securities 1,578 
LBANY, N. Y., Jan. oi OD AMINED: so: 5i500 60 658s ws ce vee 844 
A bill amending the banking law) Reserve with Federal reserve bank....... 682 
changing the name of the Land Bank of | Cash in vault bi 48 
the State of New York to Savings and {| Net demand deposits — 
Loan Bank of the State of New York has| (370 “tReet tia 9 
: ‘Bir rn a x .| Government deposits 118 
just_been introduced in the Assembly by| pue from banks ............. 58 
C. Henry Hathaway, of Bronxville. Due to banks ...........+. 862 
Mr. Hathaway also introduced a_ bill) Berrowings from Federal reserve bank 15 
amending the banking law so as to pro-| Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
tect the use of the words “land bank of For own account ...... nese te cscs eeersseeraneseeeneeegere 453 
| State of New York.” from advertising ex- | | Aad meee e oo DANKS. 00... eee eeeeeeeee eee e ees 73 
|ploitation, and a bill amending the tax | Reet, nn A SENATE ORS STERCORA INAS SRA SPUN EET Cees 5 
€ > 7 oye “ | _ 
ee ee So. © — BEAN as sete deus eesnatavecieans seis tanscanaasanaenaaes 531 
| "These measures are sponsored, he eX-| On demand............eeeceeeeeeees ‘ Khi55 sk 0ds OSS 401 
|plained, by the savings and loan assO-| On time ...2.....ee bee e eee e cece eee ee eee eee ececees eoeeece . 130 
ciations. | CHICAGO 
| —- | Loans and investments—-total........ errr reer er rer reer ee 1,526 
| . ‘ + . | _— 
Special Tax Commission | Loans—total eee eee eeeesecceseeecccene Pewee ee eeeeeeeeeseeees 1,057 
aces e : On securities ....cecee- 612 
_ In Massachusetts Reports| Qn securities ....- $12 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 21. Investments—total __ © 
| Establishment of a State board to su- Inited States Government securities....... wesbAnaeenssees 255 
|pervise municipal expenditures and bor-| Other securities ........2.....c0ceees 214 
rowings, and extension of the powers of | Reserve with Federal reserve bank... 152 
the State Director of Accounts to include | Cash in vault ve 19 
audits of the City of Boston are the two| Net demand deposits 1,007 
recommendations by the Special Commis- | 4 (V¢..CSPoe aenonie ws 
sion on Taxation, whose report has just| Due from banks ......... 93 
been filed with the clerk of the Massa-| Due to banks baa 243 
chusetts House of Representatives. Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Senator Erland F. Fish, Representative 
Arthur I. Burgess, Representative Charles 
Bruce, La Rue Brown and Tarrant P. 
King signed the majority report. Repre- 


sentative Eugene FP. Durgin and Edward | 


T. Kelly, chairman of the Boston Board 
of Assessors, filed a dissenting report. 
Mr. Kelly recorded his dissent without 
giving any reasons therefor. Representa- 
tive Durgin filed a dissenting report in 
which he states his objections to further 
delegation of legislative authority to any 


State board and also his opposition to 
further infringement on the policy of 
home rule for cities. 


The majority of the Commission reit- 
erate their advocacy of the plan of tax 
revision recommended to the Legislature 
of 1930, but state that in view of the 
business and economic depression 
are not inclined to press that plan at this 
time. They believe that the quickest way 
to bring about reduction in taxes is to 
curtail expenditures and borrowings by 
cities. 
requests for special borrowings and for 
the right to appropriate for purposes not 
authorized by the General 
be submitted to the State Board of Munic- 
ipal Finance before action is taken in the 
Legislature. 

Mr. Bruce and Mr. King, while agree- 
ing with the positive recommendations of 
the Commission, filed an additional state- 
ment in which they record their disagree- 
ment with the 1930 tax revision plan. 

In a supplemental report, Mr. Brown, 
while agreeing with the recommendations 
of the Commission, expresses regret that 
no attempt is made to press for real tax 
revision at this time, asserting his belief 
that general revision could be accom- 
plished in time of depression as well as in 
time of prosperity. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
State Bank of Per- 


Minnesota: 
sioner, has announced: 


ham, Perham, and First State Bank, Canton, 
closed. 
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Receipts 















Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... eabaen es $1,329,042.90 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

MER Scns chek nakianeene uae 1,451,606.79 
Customs receipts ........ 1,058,715.55 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,176,761.49 

Total ordinary receipts $5,016,126.73 
Public debt receipts ........+6. 1,954,897.50 
Balance previous day ......++. 362,484,068.85 

Total $369,455,093.08 

| 
General expenditures + $5,933,731.79 
Interest on public debt ° 267,105.94 
Refunds of receipts ... . 194,374.53 
Panama Canal ........+. . 42,024.28 
AT GEROE cecsennsescccessenes ++  2,196,461.46 

MO dauncedhabsancud seeee $8,633,698.00 
Public debt expenditures .. 1,257 ,324.50 
BAIANCO COGRF ossccccccsescnce 359,564,070.58 


Total cecccccccecscescccove $369,455,093.08 


| your circular, that the State Department has 
not objected? 

Mr. Dillon: No, 
| Senator Johnson: Are you representing here 
j}at the present time any of the houses for 
whom you have made loans or any of the 
governments for which you have made loans? 

Mr. Dillon: No; we are not. 

Senator JohnS8em: Are any of the sinking 
funds being paid at your office? 

Mr. Dillon: They are. 

Senator Johnson: Many? 

Mr. Dillon: Quite a number 
would say. 

Senator Johnson: Generally speaking, where 
you are the manager of the loan, is not that 
the fact? 

Mr. Dillon: Generally speaking 
us to act as sinking fund agents 
Senator Johnson: Is there any compensation 
profit derived from that activity? 
Mr. Dillon: There is compensation 
compensation, figuring very little more 
enough to pay the clerical work 

The Chairman: Your company does not re- 
quire that you shall act as agents? 

Mr. Dillon: No. That is optional with the 
| borrower. They generally want you to do that 
because they must have some one to act as 
their agent, and probably they feel that you 
are best qualified, which I think you are, 
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Jan. 
$49,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and an increase of $774,000,000 com- 
pared with the corresponding week in. 


21, was $1,838,000,000, a decline of 


On Jan. 20 total reserve bank credit 


amounted to $1,807,000,000, a decline of 
$27,000,000 for 
corresponds with decreases of $22,000,000 
ae bank reserve balances and $6,- 


the week. This decrease. 


in money in circulation and an 
increase of $7,000,000 in Treasury cur- 
rency, adjusted, offset in part by a de- 
crease of $7,000,000 in the monetary gold 


stock and an increase of $2,000,000 in un- 


expended capital funds. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$26,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco and $5,000,000 each at 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and declined 
$23,000,000 at New York, $7,000,000 at Bos- 
ton and $5,000,000 at Cleveland, combined 
holdings of all Federal reserve banks be- 
ing substantially unchanged. The Sys- 
tem’s holdings of bills bought in open mar- 
ket declined $26,000,000 and of Treasury 
certificates and bill $3,000,000, while hold= 
ings of United States Treasury notes in- 
creased $3,000,000. 

(Changes in the amount of reserve bank 
credit outstanding and in related items 
during the week and the year ended Jan. 
20, 1932, are, shown in an adjoining 
column.) 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Jan. 21 


New York, Jan. 21.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 





















Austria (SOCDUUNE) coe scccccscceves - 13.9542 
Belgium (belga) -» 13.9210 
BUIBATID (IOV) ov cesccesse sé 7150 
Czechoslovakia (crown) + _2,9628 
Denmark (krone) 19.0183 
England (pound) 345.4375 
Finland (markka) 1.4717 
France (franc) 3.9350 
Germaypy (reichsmark) 23.6350 
Greece” (drachma) ...... 1.2884 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4416 
Italy (lira) wsbaasene 5.0222 
Netherlands (guilder) ... 40.2185 
Norway (krone) ........ 18.8050 
Poland (zloty) 11.1862 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1650 
Rumania (leu) 5950 
Spain (peseta) 8.4170 
Sweden (krona) 19.3205 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5875 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7784° 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24.7916 
China (Shanghai tael) ... 32.4687 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.3125 
China (Yuan dollar) 23.6250 
TS) 26.0833 
Japan (yen) .. ses eee 37.1714 
Singapore (dollar) «+ 40.6875 
Canada (dollar) + 85.1323 
a eee - 99.9300 
Mexico (peso) ..... corm 39.3116 
Argentina (peso, gold - 58.1762 
Brazil (milreis) ....... +» 6.1431 
Chile (peso) +.@ 12.0500 
Uruguay (peso) -. 45.0500 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar silver 29.6250 ° 





rogressive public utility compantes 


offer to the well informed investor a desirable combination of 


safety, yield, and marketability. 


We represent the Insull Group of public utility companies, operating 
in 31 states. Among them are Commonwealth Edison Company, 
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State Regulation of Insurance 


as Stabilizing Factor . +» + + 





Measures Taken in Illinois to Correct Flaws 
in Operation of Business Have Created Pub- 
lic Confidence, Says State Supervisor 





By HARRY W. HANSON 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of Illinois 


N ADDRESSING myself to the general 
I subject of insurance and its development 

in the last few decades I am not un- 
mindful of the enormity of the task in 
crowding into these few columns even an 
approach to an adequate recital of the prog- 
ress which has been made in insurance and 
its effectiveness as an economic stabilizer. 


+ + 


The character of insurance itself, the na- 
ture of the contractual relations, with its 
duties and prerogatives binding alike upon 
both parties, and the general scheme of con- 
ducting such a_ business, makes insurance 
peculiarly a business which should be sub- 
ject to State regulation. It demands the 
association of individuals in order to secure 
a thing which no one could secure for him- 
self. It is a cooperation among many in 
which a concerted or general interest is pres- 
eat, but in which also an individual or a 


group of individuals may seek to benefit at’ 


the expense of the many. 

There is a very apparent and obvious good 
reason for the activities of the State to pre- 
serve the principles of justice and equality, 
since the obligations of an insurance com- 
pany are chiefly in the future and the errors 
due to ignorance or dishonesty do not imme- 
diately disclose themselves. The business of 
insurance, both on account of the difficulty 
in comprehending the principles underlying 
it and also on account of the complexity 
of its actual transaction, ‘is such that the 
average policyholder and layman can not de- 
termine for himself the soundness and re- 
liability of the company and the State should 
properly assert itself in protecting the weak 
against the unjust activities of the strong. 

We can appreciate without much difficulty 
the necessity for the intervention of the 
State in this modern day when we are in 
the midst of the present-day complexity of 
commercial activities and the intricacies of 
modern business organization. But to those 
whose vision stretched far beyond their ex- 
perience and knowledge, those men of the 
pioneer days of insurance who made such a 
contribution to social science, we must make 
acknowledgment for our debt of gratitude. 


«In reviewing the history of insurance, in 
so far as it was supervised by a delegation of 
State powers, we find that few evils existed 
as far as insurance was concerned until after 
1835. Whatever supervision was exercised 
over insurance at that time was at first for 
the purpose of raising revenue. 

While it would be highly improper to deny 
that revenue is an important factor in State 
supervision, I hasten to correct what may 
be a prevailing thought among many, in say- 
ing it is by no means the primary purpose 
of supervision, the human element of pro- 
tection to the policyholder and buying public 
being the motivating purpose of State super- 
vision. 

+ + 


It appears that the State of Massachu- 
setts was the first State to establish a State 
Insurance Department, and while the De- 
partment was created in 1855 no standards 
of solvency were required by that Depart- 
ment until 1861. Other States followed the 
example of Massachusetts, New York creat- 
ing their Department in 1859, Connecticut in 
1865, Ohio in 1867 and Michigan in 1871. 

While it is true that the Illinois Division 
of Insurance was formally created by the 
act of the Legislature June 20, 1893, records 





Neglect of Teeth 
as Cause of 


Pyorrhea 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chie/, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 
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HE word pyorrhea is familiar to all read- 
T ers of periodicals. Sharing its popu- 

larity only with halitosis, it attracts the 
eyes of millions each day. Advertising has, 
indeed, done much to put these conditions 
on the map. 

However, while countless persons are on 
a@ speaking acquaintance with pyorrhea, they 
have scant, if any, information as to what 
it really is. 

This condition of the mouth is a chronic 
disease which involves the gums and that 
particular portion of the jaw bone surround- 
ing the roots of the teeth. It also affects the 
membrane which hold the teeth in their 
proper place in the jaw. 

Children rarely suffer from it, being found 
usually in the mouth of the middle aged or 
older. Starting on the gum margin with 
an inflammation and slight swelling, it causes 
the gums to bleed easily when the teeth are 
brushed. As the diseases progresses and ex- 
tends deeper into the tissues, the bone and 
ligament become affected and partially de- 
stroyed, thus loosening the teeth. There is 
seldom any pain associated with this process. 

Incipient pyorrhea can he easily discov- 
ered by a dentist—another excellent reason 
for visiting him regularly twice yearly. How- 
ever, if time has gotten the better of one in 
this respect and the disease is already ad- 
vanced, the dentist may encounter real diffi- 
culty in his attempts to treat it. Moreover, 
pus wells having been formed in the ad- 
vanced stage of pyorrhea, the germs consti- 
tuting them are likely to be absorbed into 
the system by reaching other portions of the 
anatomy through the blood stream, which is 
a very sad state of affairs, to say the least. 

It is thus seen that pyorrhea can be a very 
serious matter. One, indeed. that may even- 
tually call for the removal of the natural 
teeth. 

That uncleanliness is the main cause of 
pyorrhea seems to be fairly well established. 
There are, of course, other reasons for it, but 
downright personal neglect can be blamed 
for much of it. To lose one’s teeth because 
of carelessness. is painfully poor business. Do 
not be guilty of it. 


disclose that the State of Illinois’ first at- 
tempt to regulate insurance is reflected in a 
law passed by the General Assembly Feb. 27, 
1841. This act, which marked the begin- 
ning of State supervision, merely required 
agents of foreign insurance companies to pro- 
cure licenses from the State Treasurer and 
to pay an annual license fee therefor. 


The next advance In insufance legislation 
was by an act passed Feb. 14, 1855. It re- 
quired annual statements of condition to be 
filed with the Auditor of Public Accounts, 
the appointment of an attorney for service 
in the State, and certificates of authority 
to be procured by agents. . 

It appears, from authoritative sources, that 
the first annual report of insuring companies 
was made to the office of the Auditor of 
Public Accounts, presided over by Chas. E. 
Lippincott, in 1868 by John M. Palmer, the 
Superintendent of Insurance. From 1868 
until 1893 insurance matters continued to be 
under the supervision of the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts. The first annual report subse- 
quent to the creation of the Division of In- 
surance was made by B. K. Durfee, then 
Superintendent of Insurance, it being the 
twenty-sixth annual report. 


- 


Whatever may have been the measure of 
success and progress of insurance under the 
supervision of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, and without casting any aspersions 
upon my early worthy predecessors, it would 
not be amiss to venture the assertion that the 
most notable forward strides in the way of 
regulation of insurance companies followed 
the legislation of 1893. This Department was 
then created as a separate and distinct insti- 
tution, being charged with the execution of 
all laws pertaining to insurance matters and 
vesting in the Superintendent of Insurance 
all of the powers which had previously at- 
tached to the office of the Auditor of Public 
Accounts. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
State regulation of insurance, it must not be 
forgotten that two very positive results have 
accrued: First, insurance has become a sound 
financial and a scientifically organized busi- 
ness. Secondly, State regulation, implying 
the protective forces of the State, has in- 
spired confidence in jts soundness as an in- 
vestment. 

Supervision by the State opened a new 
field for underwriters who for years before 
sought to operate while continued losses 
drained the coffers of their companies and 
in many cases blotted out their very life 
blood. State supervision encouraged not the 
hit-and-miss method of calculation and com- 
putation but rather actuarial science and 
exhaustive research. 

Records of this Department disclose that a 
new lease on life and a broader outlook was 
much in evidence following the period of 
1893. Hopeful underwriters believed and 
hoped that the tide would turn and that in- 
stead of doing business at a loss a reason- 
able profit might be realized and that the 
disaster which upon the surface appeared 
so imminent would now be averted. 

~ ++ 

It is with a great source of pride, as I look 
back upon the history of insurance in Illi- 
nois and observe that in practically every 
legislative year subsequent to the inception 
of this Department some beneficial measures, 
either by way of new laws or amendments 
to existing laws, have been adopted which con- 
templated the greatest good to the greatest 
number, The consistency with which the law- 
making bodies of this State have cooperated 
to make Illinois insurance laws the most re- 
sponsive to the needs of the hour is reflected 
in the fact that the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State passed and en- 
acted into law 18 out of 20 insurance meas- 
ures which were fostered by this Department. 

While we do not for a moment contend that 
all of the ills have been cured, we do main- 
tain that in the enactment of the laws above 
referred to—probably the greatest number of 
corrective insurance measures ever adopted 
by any administration singe the inception of 
this Department—we have corrected abuses 
which have been inflicted upon the insurance 
buying public and have sounded the death 
knell to unscrupulous practices on the part 
of some few underwriters. This Department 
accepts with due modesty the compliments 
which have flooded our mails, which indi- 
cates to us that the laws and amendments 
adopted in 1931 have met with public accord. 

In spite of the depression, whether it be 
in fact or in theory, which has so demoralized 
business activities, insurance in Illinois, with 
but few exceptions, has shown a steady and 
consistent progress. Our records indicate 
that there are 1,387 insurance companies 
transacting business in the State of Illinois, 
651 being fire, 263 writing casualty business, 
183 writing life, 128 mutual benefit associ- 
ations, 155 fraternal beneficiary societies and 
7 Lloyds, the total amount of assets of which 
aggregate many billions of dollars. The De- 
partment also has supervision over 100,000 
agents who are licensed toXsolicit business in 
Tllinois. 

One of the new branches which has been 
created during the jncumbency of the pres- 
ent Superintendent is the Claim Branch, 
which has very actively asserted the interest 
of this Division in conserving the interests 
of the policyholders. It is, indeed, an inter- 
esting commentary that there have been 
2,995 claims filed with this branch as of the 
year ending June 30, 1931. Of these claims, 
the Claim Branch has been an instrumen- 
tality in effecting settlement for the claim- 
ants in the amount of $152,094.36. 

The Securities Branch of the Division of 
Insurance indicates that there is now on de- 
posit $45,874,837, which amount is held as 
Securities for insuring companies to transact 
business in this State. 


++ 

The attitude of the State of Illinois in 
the matter of securing the rights of the pol- 
icyholders is very clearly shown by the fact 
that in 1869 the amount on deposit was 
$190,127. 

During the last year this Department con- 
ducted 157 examinations into the affairs of 
companies operating in this State. 

; Treating life insurance as a social service 
institution, this Department is committed to 
the thought that the Insurance Department 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
APPLIED TO LUMBER 





Bureau of Standards Cooperates with Industry in Develop- 
ing Simplified Practice for Lumber and Its Products 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the lumber industry. 


By EDWIN W. ELY 


Chie}, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


HE Division of Simplified Practice co- 
T operates with industrial and com- 

mercial groups to reduce waste, 
usually through eliminating unnecessary 
variety of product, method, or practice. 
Its function is to bring together all 
parties interested in a project of this 
character, and to coordinate their work 
in developing a simplified practice rec- 
ommendation. 


++ 

The lumber industry is one of the out- 
standing examples of the application of 
this cooperation. Its concerted action 
resulted in the development of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards, published as 
Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 
16, Lumber. This recommendation, now 
complete after several years of effort, 
provides the basic provision for grading 
lumber, and includes the recognized 
classification, nomenclature, basic grades, 
seasoning standards, shipping provisions, 
grade marking, tally cards, and inspec- 
tion of lumber. 

The first conference of the industry 
under the auspices of the Division of 


Simplified Practice was held in 1923, to 
establish the basis for this recommenda- 
tion. Subsequent revision conferences 


were held in 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1928. 
Each resulted in important changes or 
modifications, which were found neces- 
sary as a result of experience. With 
the latest revision, in 1928, the industry 
felt that a satisfactory basis had been 
established with regard to the commod- 
ity itself under present conditions. 

The problems of simplification of sizes, 
nomenclatures, grades and trade prac- 
tices had been before the lumber indus- 
try for many years, and it was long 
recognized that, even though cut from 
different species, lumber of similar char- 
acteristics and intended for similar pur- 
poses could be produced, merchandised 
and applied in accordance with fixed 
standards. It was also urged that the 
wide variation in regional practices as 
to size, grading and names reacted to 
the disadvantage of the user, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, and, indeed, 
all groups interested in lumber, and that 
sane standardization offered promise of 
increased economy, more profitable and 
stable business, 
service. 

The constructive advance to solution 
may be dated from the convention of 
the American Lumber Congress in 1919, 
when an organized program was adoptéd 
looking to the simplification of lumber- 
grading standards, greater uniformity in 
the basis of similar grades of competing 
species, and the standardization of yard 
and factory lumber. A sound basis was 
at hand in the work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which for many 
years had been studying, investigating, 
and urging national lumber standardiza- 
tion. Progress, though continuous, was 
somewhat slow during 1920 and 1921, but 
early in 1922 Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of 
Commerce, responded to the request of 
the industry with suggestions for hasten- 
ing results and an offer of cooperation 
along definite lines. Efforts were to be 
specifically directed toward simplifica- 
tion and standardization, and to the de- 
velopment of more adequate quality guar- 
anties to the lumber-using public. 


and markedly better 


+ 

Asa semeiieas of the efforts of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the discus- 
sions at previous meetings, a general 
conference was held in 1922 under the 
auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice. This conference developed 
unanimous resolutions of the industry to 
go forward in formulating and adopting 
the necessary standards in sizes and 
grades, together with methods of. inter- 
preting and applying these standards. 

A second general conference was held 


in 1922, at which a central committee was 
formed. This committee organized a 
larger group, the Consulting Committee 
on Lumber Standards, the members of 
which were appointed from all interests 
to work out the detailed data and ap- 
propriate recommendations, which were 
submitted to the third general confer- 
ence, held in 1923. This conference ac- 

complished two great objectives, namely: 

First, by the elimination of unneces- 
sary and often wasteful sizes, the num- 
ber of actual finished yard lumber items 
were reduced nearly 60 per cent, and 
by fixing definitions, of basic grades a 
firm foundation was éstablished for grade 
equalization. Such simplification of busi- 
ness practice meant economies of great 
magnitude. 

++ 

Second, and even more important, 
through the operation of the recommen- 
dation, the home builders of America 
were assured a supply of standard lum- 
ber and standard products maintained 
by the united force of the industry. 

This conference made full provision for 

the consideration of necessary details to 
complete the undertaking. These de- 
tails were considered at the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh conferences, the last 
held in 1928. The principal subjects con- 
sidered and upon which affirmative ac- 
tion was taken at this conference were: 
(1) Revisions in the structural mate- 
rial provisions; (2) dryness of lumber as 
a@ basis for the measurement of sizes; 
(3) classes of lumber dryness; (4) uni- 
form patterns for worked lumber; (5) 
representation of the illustrations of the 
7,000 series of moldings by showing them 
in full size and in perspective; (6) ampli- 
fication of basic provisions for factory 
and shop lumber; (7) clarification of 
tables of sizes of worked lumber; (8) 
revision in the methods of packing west- 
ern red shingles; (9) nomenclature of 
commercial softwoods; and (10) several 
minor matters relating to other features 
of the current standards. 

Following revision conferences at which 
constructive changes were made in the 
American Lumber Standards, revised 
editions of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 16 were issued by the 
Department of Commerce. The present 
issue, the fourth, embodies all changes up 
to date. It has been accepted by pro- 
ducers, distributors, users, and other in- 
terested organizations, representing a 
substantial portion of the industry. As 
a result of the high degree of acceptance, 
the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, which represents the industry 
in respect to this movement, estimates 
that over 90 per cent of softwood lum- 
ber is manufactured to size, graded and 
shipped under association grading rules 
conforming to American lumber stand- 
ards. 

++ 

This result was made possible by coop- 
eration within the industry itself, with 
the aid of the Division of Simplified 
Practice. The cooperative effort has set 
a precedent for other basic industries, 
and has established a method of proce- 
dure which has proved a most important 
aid to industry. 

In addition to this basic recommenda- 
tion on the raw material a number of 
finished products have been simplified. 
For example, beds have been reduced 
in variety, from 78 to 4; and wheel- 
barrows (including those made of metal), 
from 125 to 41. By the same process 
handles for forged tools, shovels, spades 
and scoops; rotary cut stock for wire- 
bound boxes; portable chairs; skid plat- 
forms for unit shipments; and brush 
blocks have been reduced in variety. 
There are other users of lumber that are 
contemplating the development of specific 
Practice Recommendations in their re- 
spective industries. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Lumber,” to appear in the issue of 
Jan. 23, D. Harrington, Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, will discuss the activities of the Safety Division in con- 
nection with the use of timber in and around the United States. 














Guidance in Vocational Education 


Tests of Youth to Determine Qualifications 
By RODNEY H. BRANDON . 


Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


BOY seeking vocational or educational 

guidance at the Institute for Juvenile 

Research at Chicago is given four exami- 
nations or tests, namely, social history, physi- 
cal, psychiatric, and psychological. 

The social history is obtkined from the 
father or mother, or both. An attempt is 
made to gain an understanding of the social 
environment from which the boy comes, 
since this has an important bearing on his 
vocational choice and future achievement. 
The relationship between the parents and the 
boy, their ambitions for him, and their atti- 
tude toward various vocations are carefully 
studied. 


Eee 


bears a well-defined responsibiliy for its prog- 
ress and future development. Realizing that 
of the many millions of dollars annually paid 
by way of premiums in Illinois that by far 
the greater portion of this enormous sum 
will in the final analysis be a blessing to 
widows and orphans, to old men in the 
eventide of life, or for the conservation of 
a business from which the widows and 
orphans receive their support, this Depart- 
ment and those responsible for its adminis- 
tration are not unmindful of their sacred 
trust. 


On the theory that a boy must be in good 
physical condition to achieve success, a pains- 
taking physical examination is made. For 
example, a high school graduate recently 
asked for guidance in his ambition to enter 
the aviation field. It was found that he was 
absolutely color-blind, but otherwise in splen- 
did physical condition. 


In the psychiatric examination an effort 
is made to determine the boy’s adjustment 
with himself and with his companions, per- 
sonality difficulties, complexes or conflicts, or 
any emotional maladjustment which might 
unfit him for certain professions or occupa- 
tions. 


In the psychological examination, says 
Dr. Paul L. Schroeder, director of the insti- 
tute, “a variety of mental, educational, voca- 
tional and personality tests are made in order 
to secure an objective rating of the boy's 
special abilities and disabilities. 


These psychological tests consist, first, of 
general intelligence tests, such as the Stan- 
ford-Binet, or some other standardized test. 
The object of this particular test is to get an 
idea of the boy’s relative degree of brightness. 
Certain professions, such as law, .teaching, 
medicine and research work, require a higher 
grade of intellect than does that of the ordi- 
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' WILLIAM McKINLEY ; 
President of the United States 1879-1901 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 
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State Policy 


for Consolidation of Schools 


with Provision for Public Conveyance of 


Pupils Is Advocated by Educator 





By L. T. TUSTIN 


Director of School Consolidation, Department of Education, State of West Virginia 


HE reports of the first State Superin- 
tendent of Schools emphasized the dire 
need of better school buildings. 


Before the Civil War, the prevailing type 
in the part of Virginia which later became 
West Virginia, was the round-log cabin, 
chinked and daubed, split-log seats, and 
miserably lighted. A big open fireplace fur- 
nished the heat. 

++ 

By 1869 the frame building began to pre- 
dominate. In that year there were 624 log 
schoolhouses, 963 frame, and 68 of brick. 

The frame buildings for the most part were 

a decided improvement over the log school- 
house. They were larger; the floors were 
better; the lighting facilities were improved; 
the open fireplace gave way to the Burnside 
Stove. 
’ The year 1879 saw the most log houses in 
use, the number being 1,342. By 1890 the 
number had decreased to 1,007. In 1906 there 
were but 95. 


Many of the old frame schoolhouses as 
they were called, erected between 1880 and 
1900, are still standing. The greatest num- 
ber of frame schoolhouses was in 1919. In 
that year there were 6,553, of these 5,417 
were one-room schools. A gradual decline 
has been shown in the past few years, there 
being about 6,370 at the latest report with 
considerably less than 5,000 of these being of 
the single-room type. 


A better class of frame structure is rapidly 
taking the place of the old square, box- 
shaped buildings. The newer ones, espe- 
cially of two or more rooms, are meeting the 
requirements of proper lighting, heating, floor 
space, halls, cloak rooms, office and library. 

In 1867 the number of brick buildings was 
26. There are now many more. Substantial 
brick houses for many graded schools, both 
city and rural, are now predominating. Those 
that are being erected at the present time 
are models in attractiveness and adaptability 
to school needs of the present day. 

Consolidated rural graded schools, with six 
or eight teachers, supervised by a principal 
and devoting his whole time to the eight 
grades of the elementary school, are growing 
in popular favor with progressive districts 
throughout the State who are ambitious to 
provide for the country child educational ad- 
vantages equal to those enjoyed by the most 
favored city child in the State. The West 
Virginia Legislature has in the past. made 
State appropriation for the encouragement, 
establishment and maintenance of high 
schools. 

++ 

This is a wise and progressive policy and 
should continue if the educational needs of 
the country child are to be adequately met. 
But now having provided for this high school 
instruction in the establishment of the high 
school, the most vital educational need of 
the rural communities of the State is the 
establishment and maintenance of a more 
efficient system of rural elementary schools, 
for this is the fundamental basis on which 
whole rural educational superstructure must 
inevitably rest. And West Virginia, recog- 
nizing the educational value of the consoli- 
dated rural graded school, and the vital part 
it must play in the development of any effi- 
cient system of rural elementary schools, will 
come to see the wisdom and imperative ne- 
cessity of making State appropriations for 
its encouragement, establishment and main- 
tenance and for the public conveyance of 


pupils. 
Less than 40 years ago, the first 
State law (Ohio) was passed, authorizing 


consolidation and the expenditure of money 
for transportation of pupils. The movement 
progressed very slowly the first 20 years, but, 
since 1918, United States statistics show that 
approximately 1,000 consolidations, each av- 
eraging 4%2 one-room schools, have occurred 
annually. As far as is known, no consoli- 
dated school has been abandoned for the 
oné-room schools. 

With the building of good roads in West 
Virginia, the expansion of each community 
to include more homes and larger territory 
is but natural. A rapid study of the State- 
aided districts of counties selected at random 
shows that of approximately 15,000 pupils, 
almost one-half, 7,143 are in 332 one-room 
schools averaging 22 pupils to a rodm while 
the others, 7,619 are in 286 rooms, two, three 
or four rooms to a building, averaging 27 
pupils to a room. 

In other words, if the one-room schools 
within these six counties could be consoli- 
dated to eliminate the condition of groups of 
children of all ages and all grades in one- 
room schools, there would be an elimination 
of about 70 one-room buildings and would be 
either a saving to the taxpayers in amount 
of teachers’ salaries or a means of expend- 
ing the same amount of money as is now be- 
ing expended to acquire better qualified and 
better trained teachers for all of our rural 
boys and girls. 


++ 
Consolidation results in better teachers; 
better classroom organization with fewer 


grades and fewer classes; better teaching in 
the grades with an increased number of 
eighth-graders completing more work; better 
and more beautiful school buildings and 
grounds, usually surrounded by improved 
homes and yards; better attendance; and a 
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nary laborer. It is important to determine 
the boy’s intelligence before giving him any 
advice with regard to his future work. 

These intelligence tests are fairly reliable 
measures of a boy’s native ability. They do 
not, however, tell the whole story. The boy 
with mediocre intelligence, but with initiative, 
persistence, ambition, good study habits, and 
so forth, may achieve more in the actual 
workaday world than the brighter boy with- 
out these qualifications. Some achievement 
tests are also given in the psychological ex- 
amination, there being a large number of 
standardized achievement tests for nearly 
every subject that is taught in the elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

On the basis of the intelligence and 
achievements tests, coupled with the social 
history and physical examination, we can 
predict with a fair degree of accuracy 
whether or not a boy will be successful in 
high school or college. 





better community-citizenship. Consolidation 
is one of the best ways to insure an “equal 
educational opportunity” to every boy and 
girl in West Virginia. 


In a study made of a number of schools 
of the counties of the State with an enroll- 
ment of 15 or less we find 769 teachers with 
an average daily attendance of 17,245. This 
is but an average daily attendance of nine 
pupils per teacher. 


Factors interfering with consolidation most 
in this State are the inherited love, blind 
faith and ill-founded sentiment attached to 
the “little red schoolhouse”; indifference to 
the school and education; and a desire to re- 
duce expenditure for school support to the 
lowest limit. 


+ + 


The false virtues ascribed to the one-room 
school are that its meagerness and poverty 
are ascribed as a virtue. They claim for it 
a kind of peculiar and superior advantage. 
The exposure trudging through rain and 
snow across ploughed fields, over muddy 
roads, and sitting in an ugly, ill-heated and 
poorly ventilated school room has a tendency 
to make illustrious men and women. Senti- 
ment for the old school and failure to see 
that times have changed still cling to the 
minds of many.. The leaders are at times 
misunderstood and misjudged. Their judg- 
ment is questioned, their plans misunderstood 
and their motives impugned. 


The conditions fundamental to consolida- 
tion are as follows: First, will the physical 
conditions in the community concerned per- 
mit the transportation of pupils who live be- 
yond walking distance? Second, is it possible 
for the community to meet the financial obli- 
gations for the building and the equipment 
of a new school? Third, is the time ripe for 
the consolidation? Fourth, is the topography 
such that transportation is advisable? 

The argument that is set up for consoli- 
dation might be cited as efficiency—better 
buildings, more equipment, higher class 
teachers, a more liberal curriculum, improved 
sanitation, better attendance, -attract and 
hold the pupils longer, a longer tenure of 
teachers, and a greater number of pupils go 
on to high schools. 
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Believing firmly in educating the farmer's 
children at home, believing that the farmer 
is entitled to every advantage that can pos- 
sibly be given to him by the State in which 
he lives, believing that a better educated 
farming population will make a better State 
and Nation, we desire to encourage the build- 
ing of consolidated schools and trust that the 
people will assist the free schools to the end 
that every child in West Virginia may be 
placed in reach of a consolidated school. 


Accident Analysis 
as Aid to Safety 
in Industry 








By 
Walter J. Brennan 
Safety Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Indus- 
try, State of Maine 


E LEARN by experience. Analysis of 
Wiccuseial accidents can provide a basis 

on which to establish policies and set 
up devices to prevent the recurrence of other 
accidents of like character. 


For example: A machinist suffered severe 
lacerations on fingers and hands when a 
brass casting, just delivered on a truck from 
another operation in the shop, slipped from 
his grasp. The ugly burred edges left from 
a cutting off operation slashed severely as 
the casting slipped *hrough his hands to the 
floor. Although immediate first aid was had 
blood poisoning developed later and the di- 
rect costs totaled $1,200. 


A casual and superficial study of the case 
by the plant executives and again by the 
safety committee explained the instance as 
“unavoidable” in view of the fact that first 
aid was at once had and because the in- 
jured had an excellent reputation for safe 
working. 

Let us examine intimately and in detail the 
circumstances before and after the injury. 
The many and varied contributing causes 
make an interesting picture, one which defi- 
nitely points out responsibilities. 


The casting was very heavy, as indicated 
by the use of a truck to deliver the piece. 
The injured should have injected the “safety 
thought,” utilizing the chain hoist to lift it 
into place. By handling such a heavy piece, 
crushed feet, hernia, back strain and other 
injuries might easily have resulted. 

Conclusion: Lack of safety education for 
the appreciation of hazards; failure of super- 
visor to anticipate this hazard and rule 
against it. 

Because the injured failed to use avail- 
able mechanical aids the casting slipped 
throug’ his hands, lacerations resulting from 
burred edges. These burred edges should 
have been removed by the previous operator 
before delivery and should have been looked 
for by the injured employe. 

An investigation into this showed that al- 
though certain shop operations invariably 
produced such an ugly burr, no instructions 
had been given to remove them as a proce- 
dure requisite to the completion of this op- 
eration. Several safety-minded employes had 
wanted to suggest that such improvements be 
incorporated into posted rules but had been 
curtly told to “mind their own business.” 

Conclusion: Failure of employe to complete 
job before delivery elsewhere: failure of 
supervisor to recognize obvious hazard and 
take remedial measures; improper attitude to- 
ward safety work; and failure of management 
to check for this and to provide safety sug- 
gestion system for encouragement of employe 
ideas. 

Lighting proved to be inadequate because 
of dirty lamps and reflectors, making it un- 
likely that injured could readily see burred 
edges in semidark surroundings, 
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